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PIERRE JEAN JOUVE 


PROSES 


NUAGES 


Nous nous étions bien trompés sur les nuages, alors que 
tous les croyions les signes de Vinfini. « Jaime les nuages... 
les nuages qui passent... les merveilleux nuages. » À présent 
que nous montons sur les nuages, nous voyons ces bêtes, volu- 
nineuses et mornes, du faux pays de la haute tristesse: nous 
voyons ces cheminements d'armées noires blémes, ou blan- 
shes comme la mort, se poursuivre pour entasser l’impitoyable 
couvercle sous lequel rampe la destinée. Le ciel est-il d'un vert 
ilectrique et trop pur, nous gémissons d’y être des intrus, à 
cause de ces nuages blessants, pareils à une terre boursouflee. 
Montagnes de caricature, vous nous exilez de nous-mêmes, 
sous nous montrez le long néant certain, et la traînée de cou- 
chant rougeátre qui borde n’a même plus la force de nous 
Jlaindre. 

Malheur à la vie humaine prisonniere des nuages. 


LES BEAUX JOURS 


Comme ce sont les beaux jours, la brume bleue revient 
surtout au rêve originel, quand toute grace baignait l’univers 
+ innocence, et les arbres au comble d'eux-mêmes enfin gon- 
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flés de feuillages multicolores, trempant dans le ciel trop doux 
pour être bleu, semblent séparés pour toujours des formes pé- 
rissables. Un peintre, à la touche énergique et profonde, a 
posé ces groupes de chênes, ces ifs solitaires, ces marronniers 
en grappes, ces platanes au tourment viril, dans le dernier des 
beaux jours, et les conserve par de vastes lignes, des lisières 
attendries: le soleil fin caresse les seins de l’espace multi- 
plié, où même la ville définitivement dérobée ne pourrait 
sembler méchante: toute la chose de cette minute est marquée 
de l'éternité. Et à l’intérieur d’une chambre de même pein- 
ture, une fille fait allumer le premier feu, sa jambe ouvrant 
hardiment sa robe. 


LE CERCEAU 


Au milieu de la grande avenue illuminée par de grossiers 
phares, devant une boutique d'objets éclatants, je voyais un 
attroupement se former, qui semblait manifester en secret cer- 
taine gêne, autour du plus petit trottoir. Dans un espace vide 
habité par le froid, seule, une fillette. Les cheveux d'un blond 
douteux nageaient sur le cou fréle; la robe brune, d'étoffe 
légère pour ce temps hivernal, un peu usée. Elle en mouve- 
ment et sur place, d’un coup régulier de ses hanches presque 
nubiles, faisant songer aux oscillations du bassin nu, balan- 
çait tout ce corps léger, corps renfermé sur lui-même, pour 
produire autour de ses reins le mouvement d'un cerceau rouge, 
plein de vélocité. 

Pas un son et pas un sourire ne répondaient à l’exhibition 
sur place de cette esclave. Je remarquais la petite bouche 
crispée dans les joues fréles, car l'enfant consentait à ce qu’elle 
montrait. Et je suivais, malgré moi, tout le mouvement des 
hanches maigres, qui sans doute comblait de plaisir loeil 
anonyme. 

Le mouvement rapporterait quelques billets à une mère 
infirme, un père sans travail ou buveur, il réchaufferait le 
foyer absent d’une chambre d'hôtel. Aussi bien d'autres mouve. 
ments juturs étaient-ils présents dans le mouvement. Les somp: 
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ueuses voitures de tóle peinte, avec leurs femmes voyantes 
t leurs messieurs gras, glissaient sans bruit pour prendre 
eurs places au stationnement. Le vent aigre de l'hiver tour- 
ait — comme le cercle de la petite esclave. 


OBJETS 


_ Objet de la tristesse, elle était aussi objet de la joie. Objet 
le la jeunesse, elle touchait à la maturité par la plus dure 
les expériences. Objet de honte, elle était particulièrement 
vere, et de ses grands yeux de mer elle regardait avec loyauté. 
objet nest rien ei le désir est tout, même pas le désir, mais 
rı phrase du désir. Objet naïf, elle était sage comme ceux 
mui depuis longtemps, sur les aventures de leur vie, font si- 
ence. C'était encore un objet fin, gracieux, bien membré, qui 
coutume, qui sait, et frôle assez souvent la mort. Pai ren- 
ontré cet objet et Par chéri dans des temps lointains avant ma 
rie actuelle. Je lui donnai cent objets divers et inutiles, 
rwaprès Pamour elle aura emportes dans la tombe. 


MORITURI 


Plus chargé de présent et de futur qu'une ombre, me dit- 
ille, et transformant le mal en objets clairvoyants, il vous 
ut préparer votre être de la mort et plus qu’un autre vous 
rurez du mal à mourir. Il est vrai que je suis un esclave du 
emps; il est vrai que jai honte, en regardant l'amour nie 
sar une masse impie et plus bête que jamais ne fut bête Pes- 
sèce humaine. Il est vrai, reprit-elle, que vous defendez une 
rause perdue, et que par la vous la faites triompher pour tous 
‘eux qui doivent mourir. 

Celui qui connaît la puissance du chant, à qui les larmes 
't les triomphes du chant sont accordés, celui-là fera la de- 
we de la mort. Sans doute faudra-t-il s'éloigner un peu de 
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toutes ces tentations, et du jardin d'Eden, et de maints objets 
plein de sucs et de rayons; sans doute ne plus répondre, 
étendu dans une majesté; sans doute faudra-t-il enfin quitter. 
Mais rien! rien de l’essence, que le chant a saisi de ses griffes 
profondes, et qu’il a révélée, ne sera jamais omis, supprimé ou. 
perdu, et la mort aura perdu la partie de la mort. 
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GEORGES BLIN 


AVOIR DU PORT 


On dit — et c'est trop beau pour ne pas étre vrai — que, 
ebout, l’homme pèse moins que mort. Plus l’homme est fier 
e Pétre, et de régner, seigneurial, plus il a de port. Avoir du 
ort est emphatique: c'est Pavoir haut. Mais n’allons pas plus 
rès de la prestance. Celle-ci m'implique pas le mouvement, 
eut plus d'émergence, est plus verticale, plaide davantage 
our le moral. Elle est aussi plus relative et, partant, plus 
ıenacee de vanité. Le port, s’il se détache, c’est moins par 
ı taille que par le style. Les proportions constitutives y comp- 
ent, mais il tient avant tout de Part. 

C'est — dans la bonne facon de se prendre en charge (en 
> soutenant comme si Pon était soulevé) — un art de placer 
u plutôt de conserver à sa place; en vue, la portion de soi- 
‘ème, la supérieure, où l’on se sent le mieux représenté. C’est, 
our mieux dire, l'art d’éclipser celui qu’on est comme porteur 
e soi sous celui qu’on est comme porté. On y vient, en effet, 
ralgré la nécessaire indivision du résultat, en deux parties: 
une — buste et tête — passive, dont, si l’on marche, on varie 
+ contexte, mais non le texte; l’autre, la travailleuse, toujours 
rodifiée, toute subordonnée, qui doit ne pas plus attirer Patt- 
ntion des témoins que celle du sujet. Ainsi quand nagent 
oiseau ou le paquebot: ils ont leur propulsion dans les cou- 
sses. De là aussi que les vêtements qui interceptent les 
unbes et le labeur des pieds, la machinerie du port aident à 
évidence de celui-ci: robes du soir, du magistrat, de la ma- 
ée — sinon du prélat (car le chrétien de profession, si ce n'est 
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pour « ostendre » ou pour bénir, reste tenu de courber le chef: 
devant Dieu ou le prochain, ou sous le poids du péché, per- 
sonnel ou atavique). Ajoutons que le porté ne doit pas être à 
son tour porteur. Un cheval n'a de port que nu; monté, que 
s’il porte le cavalier comme une fraction de lui-méme, ou 
comme un ornement. À plus forte raison, l’homme n’a de port 
qu'a condition de ne rien porter — sinon sur la téte ou sur 
un plateau, ou des symboles: des clefs (monumentales), la 
croix, l’épée (à angle droit avec le corps ou le sol), un drapeau. 
Le port veut donc ou qu’on ne porte qu’une idée ou que, ne 
portant rien, l’on donne l’idée que soi-même, on est ce que 
l’on peut porter de plus précieux. Et encore porter les images 
même encombrantes des dieux que l’on porte en soi, c’est ne 
porter que soi. Bref, une personne a du port, de laquelle on 
sent qu’elle porte une personnalité. Un valet, au contraire, en 
a à peine autant que son chandelier; décoratif comme une 
chose ou, plus utile, il garde trop de Pétre fait pour porter 
quelque chose; et si, maitre d’hötel, il est exempté de ce soin, 
ce n’est pas absolument qu'il se porte, mais à quelqu'un. Le 
port est donc l’apanage d’un individu libre, ou isolable, di- 
stinct. Il a agréablement le genre un peu absent. Une express- 
ion lui va bien: celle de l’homme baignant dans sa pensée 
ou — c’est la même — qui ne pense à rien. 

L'attribution du port ne dépend guère à la vue de dos 
(de dos Pon appréciera plutôt la stature — ou la carrure ou 
l’encolure ou, dans les catégories de l’élégance, la tournure). 
Il admet d’être constaté de profil: par les spectateurs d’un 
défilé, d’une revue, d’un cortège, d’une procession; mais même 
alors la silhouette réclame de la largeur. Au mieux il sera 
salué, comme il salue, de face: car celui qui a du port ne se 
retourne pas, et c’est du futur qu’il recoit le jour. Il y faut 
donc (outre un minimum de cou), la beauté du front et l’abon 
dance pectorale, ou du moins l’écart des épaules, et ces région: 
epanouies, offertes, illuminées. Tel Louis Curel de la Sorgue 
avançant — dit le poète — à livre ouvert. On a aussi forcé 
ment plus de port quand on marche «vent debout» que 
poussé. D’un mot, le port suppose plus d'appui-arriére que l: 
prestance. I] disparaît dès que la tête précède le pied. 

Mais aussi dès qu’on l’exagère, qu’on le cherche: quand 
petit ou vieux, l’on «porte beau». C’est en dissiper l’idé 
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fue se rengorger, redouter de perdre un pouce de sa taille, 
listribuer — dirait Stendhal — sa figure comme un prospec- 
us, bomber le torse, lever le menton, frapper le sol comme 
ine médaille, à coups de talon. Il est souverain, non militaire, 
t sa majesté ne fait pas peur. On n’y doit pas deviner la lassi- 
ude ni l’arraché. Mais tout autant que l’impression d’effort 
l a à éloigner celle de légèreté. Il ne va pas sans quelque 
appel de la masse qu’il entraîne ou marie à l’air. Même à 
arrêt, et pour les choses: le chêne a plus de port que le 
'enplier. Et l’accorderait-on à un enfant? La maigreur lui 
st fatale. De même la hâte ou seulement l’accélération. On peut 
Hen en garder, voire en gagner dans la valse, mais non dans 
a fuite ou le saut. Bref, on le perd partout où l’on perdrait 
on auréole, et l’on n’en a jamais plus que sur un terrain uni, 
u alors il faut la régularité d’un escalier, et encore plutôt 
escendu que monté. Pour plus de coulée. Car son excellence 
st dans l’« évolution », le progrès continu, le rythme ondu- 
2ux, le glissement de l’aimée — Beau Navire des Fleurs du 
Tal. Peut-être attendait-on pour ce port, celui de la femme- 
sine, Cybele turrita ou la comparaison avec le cygne. Le mari, 
‘élas!, regrette toute allusion à Panimal au port le plus rayon- 
ant: le plus couronné. 

J’oubliais que le port est heureux — ou du moins invulné- 
able. Ainsi un condamné qui marche au supplice les mains 
sans le dos peut, s’il ne se condamne pas, réaliser l’idéal du 
cort. 
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POEMES 


Nous taimons 

Bel oiseau 

Qui soulève le vent 

Le vent moins fort 

Que ton chant dans l'étoile. 


Toi qui appelles, vainqueur, 
Le soleil des regards. 

Le matin a nos pieds 
Demeure. 


Dans le ciel pressenti 
Soumis au souffle du poème 
Tu peux grandir. 

Une aile soutient 

Celui qui sommeille. 


Il 
Votre île est mouvante 
Et pour nous réunir 


J'habite sous l’orage. 
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L'étoile me porte. 


Pour la joie des seigneurs 
Tu luttes avec un éclair. 


Vainqueur de l'éclair, 
La nuit sera paisible. 


III 


Maître par-dessus tout, 
Regarde: 
La prairie remercie les Dieux. 


IV 


La nuit des laboureurs 
Illuminait pour toi 
La fontaine du jour. 


Passant, 

Mon pays, visage au vent 

Se souvenait des moissons en féte. 

Et l’aïeule craignant le royaume des larmes 
Marchait au bord du ciel. 


V 


Je reviens d’une longue nuit; 

Et ce que je cherche, 

Et ce que je trouve 

C’est la rivière qui me surprend; 

La vie est entrée si légère en sa grâce. 


Ton nom me rassure 
Ton chant est sans déclin 


Sur la terre de ta naissance. 
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VI 


Il n’y a jamais d'adieu 
Pour notre délivrance. 


Tu aimes 
Debout 


Sous l'olivier ancien. 


Et moi jaime tes yeux 
Et les fruits que tu portes 
La-bas sous le vent 


Pour emplir 
Ma main légere. 


Vil 


Qui a dit que l'amour 

Est dans les ténebres? 

Et sil vous plait de l’éclairer. 
Prenez-le. 

Le soleil a déja votre nom, 
Le bonheur est sous son aile. 


VIII 


Les oiseaux dorment 
Mais nous veillons. 


Le sommeil est miraculeux. 


Étrange pouvoir du passage 
Les yeux fermés 

Tout brille encore 

Et rien ne peut être englouti. 
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Votre chant est éternel 
Votre regard infatigable. 


Privilege d’un ciel 

Qui sait garder notre mort 
Pour la beauté 

De la nuit et de l'aube. 


IX 


En vous jai grandi 
Vie fabuleuse. 


Dans le bel éclat de la terre 
L’herbe est transparente 
Ma main cueille une fleur. 


Quel secret ressuscite 

La connaissance du jour 
Entre l'absence, 

Votre absence, 

Et l’air d'une nuit 

Où le coeur se renouvelle 
Pour votre baiser. 


X 


Aujourd’hui pour la premiere fois 
L'homme s'élève au-dessus de lui-même 
Et le passé est infini. 


Une éclaircie 

Une ile, 

Nous n'en savons rien, 

Vous entrez dans le tourbillon. 


Mourir dans votre main 
C’est léger 
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Comme un adieu 

Au ciel de votre chambre 
Ou demain 

Je marcherai. 


Une jeune nuit d'août 

Il y eut une fleur à ma porte. 
Jaime la saison des passiflores 
Et le jardin très bleu 

Où repose 

Pour un jour 

Votre ardeur adorable. 
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LES NUITS DE MALMONT 


Jacques Tudais occupait depuis quelques mois un emploi 
ngénieur chimiste à Pusine de carrelages d’Aigly. Il s’accom- 
da très bien de la vie un peu ennuyeuse du bourg, ayant 
ssé la plus grande part de sa jeunesse dans sa famille à 
rmont, qui est une ville à peine plus grande et guère plus 
imée qu'Aigly. Il employa ses loisirs à des parties de chasse 

de pêche, et son plus grand plaisir fut de parcourir les 
virons sur sa moto pendant les longues soirées d’été. Parfois 
s’arrêtait dans une auberge, à la buvette d’une gare, ou bien 
allait au cinéma de Bermont et il rentrait assez tard. Une 
it, en revenant au bourg, comme il longeait la route qui 
ntourne Seneux, il aperçut les lumières d’une fête au fond 
val où est bâti le village. Il se détourna de son chemin pour 
er flâner sur la place de Seneux parmi les gens qui circu- 
ent devant les boutiques vivement éclairées. 

Quand on sort de la campagne obscure pour pénétrer dans 
nceinte d’une fête paysanne, on n’est pas surpris par une agi- 
ion qui contraste avec le calme environnant. Bien au con- 
ire c'est le silence qui vous étreint. Il semble que les lumie- 
, les voix, le crépitement rare du tir, la musique du bal n’ar- 
eront jamais à rompre la puissance de la nuit qui tombe 
; étoiles et s’avance dans les ruelles, les jardins et les champs 
ches. Jacques avait rangé sa machine contre le mur de Pé- 
e. Il s’avanca du côté du bal. 

Il n’avait pas le désir de danser. Il regarda un moment 

couples qui allaient et venaient sur le gazon. Comme il 
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détournait les yeux, il apercut une jeune fille assise sur : 
petit mur, à la limite du terrain de bal. Une des lampes « 
pourtour éclairait sa robe et sa chevelure. Jacques devina qu’ 
le était belle. 

La danse finissait. Une autre allait commencer. Un jeu 
homme vint inviter la fille qui refusa. Deux autres se p: 
sentèrent auprès desquels elle s’excusa de nouveau. Jacques 
dit qu'il ne risquait rien de Pinviter lui-même pour la dar 
suivante. Ce serait une occasion de la voir de plus pres. A 
surprise elle accepta. 

Son visage avait une beauté singulière, non pas des tra 
parfaits mais une gentillesse timide et insouciante, comme u 
clarté. Jacques la conduisit au milieu du bal avant de prenc 
sa main pour la faire danser. Il lui dit quelques mots, exp 
quant qu’il était un étranger et qu’il se trouvait tout a fait} 
hasard sur ce bal. Elle lui apprit qu’elle-même venait d’un p: 
voisin, mais elle se tut quand il lui demanda ou elle habit: 
A la fin de la danse elle déclara qu’elle devait s’en aller. 
était bientôt minuit, et elle avait promis à sa mère de r 
trer tôt. 

— Vous êtes seule? s'étonna Jacques. 

Après avoir salué son cavalier, elle se dirigea vers l’éc 
où elle avait rangé son vélomoteur. Jacques s'avanca de n 
veau vers elle. 

— Je puis vous accompagner sur ma moto..., avec vo 
permission, dit-il. Si vous allez loin, c’est peut-être mieux. 

— Pas très loin, répondit-elle. Non, ne venez pas, je vi 
en prie. 

Elle enfourcha sa machine et s'éloigna. Jacques vit la 
tite lumière se perdre dans la côte. Il entendit aussitôt di 
jeunes gens qui riaient entre eux. 

— Méfie-toi des filles de Malmont, disait l’un. 

Jacques ne sut si c'était de la jeune fille qu’il parlait 
regagna Aigly. Les semaines suivantes, il s'informa des fi 
qui se donnaient dans les environs et ne manqua pas d’a 
faire un tour sur chacun des bals le dimanche soir et mi 
parfois le lundi et le mardi, quand les fêtes se prolongeai 
Il visita ainsi Charbeuil, Perarges, Saint-Loup. Un dimanch 
retrouva la jeune fille à Perarges. Elle se tenait, comme 
l'avait fait à Seneux, un peu à l’écart du bal, et elle refu 
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es invitations. Cette fois elle n'accepta pas la sienne. Aus- 
tôt qu'elle se fut excusée, elle s'éloigna. Pourtant elle lui 
vait répondu sur un ton charmant. Jacques éprouva un ser- 
ement de coeur. Il se jura de la retrouver encore et de la 
resser de questions. 

Il la revit de façon inattendue vers la fin de juillet dans 
me rue d'Aigly. Elle sortait d’un magasin où il s’apprêtait à 
ntrer. 11 voulut l’aborder, mais elle lui jeta un regard sauvage 
t cria: « Allez-vous-en! » d’une voix altérée et mauvaise. Son 
isage paraissait encore plus beau qu’il ne l'était à la lueur 
les quinquets, mais ce regard, cette voix démentaient à tel 
joint la bonté profonde qu'il avait éprouvée venant d'elle, lors 
le leurs rencontres précédentes, qu'il demeura incapable de 
roférer un mot. Depuis ce jour il ne cessa de penser à elle. 

Il décida de surveiller pendant toutes ses heures de liberté 
a place et les rues avoisinantes. Les commerces sont groupés 
u centre d’Aigly et il ne pouvait manquer d’apercevoir celle 
qu'il cherchait. Il la rencontra un soir à la nuit tombée. Elle 
ntrait dans une épicerie-buvette qui restait ouverte très tard. 
ette fois elle lui répondit avec la plus grande douceur. Elle 
tait pressée, lui dit-elle. Non elle n’allait plus sur les bals. 
1 y avait du travail a la maison. Jacques l’accompagna jusqu’à 
‘angle de la place. Soudain elle dit: « Laissez-moi ». Il s'écarta 
l’elle, puis il se ravisa. Il la prit dans ses bras et lui donna 
in baiser. Elle-méme lui avait doucement offert ses lèvres. 
\ussitöt elle se sauva et gagna une petite ruelle. 

Elle n’habitait pas Aigly, il en était sûr. Jacques interro- 
ea les commerçants, qui lui firent des réponses ambigues: 
Une étrangère, une passante. » 11 semblait qu’on ne voulût 
as parler d’elle. Pourtant, si elle faisait ses provisions à Ai- 
ly, elle ne devait pas venir de très loin. Le surlendemain il 
a rencontra chez le boulanger, juste à midi. Elle le traita 
ette fois avec mépris et même une sorte de haine et lui tourna 
e dos. Il la poursuivit. 

— Ne comprenez-vous pas..., dit-il. 

— C'est vous qui ne comprenez pas, vous qui ne savez 
yas, répondit-elle avec violence. 

— Si vous avez quelque ennui, je suis prêt à le partager. 
feurquoi, maintenant... 

— Allez-vous-en! 
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Vers le milieu du mois d'aoút il la surprit de nouveau. 
C'était dans l’après-midi du samedi. Au lieu d’aller vers elle, 
il la suivit de loin. Il faisait un temps chaud et pénible. Le 
bourg était désert. Elle gagna la rue de la Couture et fut 
bientôt dans la campagne. Elle prit un sentier vers la gauche. 
Alors il courut et la rejoignit. 

Le sentier montait une côte rapide. En haut de la côte 
s'élevaient les maisons d’un hameau que Jacques avait déjà 
aperçu en passant sur la route. On y accédait d’ordinaire par 
un chemin qu'il n’avait jamais eu l’occasion de suivre. 

— C'est là que vous allez, dit-il. 

Elle s'était tournée, quand elle avait entendu ses pas. Ses 
regards étaient brillants d’orgueil et péniblement durs et per- 
fides. Elle répondit sur un ton railleur: 

— Je vais à Malmont, c’est sûr. 

— Je n’ai jamais entendu ce nom, observa Jacques trop 
heureux d’avoir pu engager l’entretien. 

— On dit Bel Air le plus souvent, mais c’est Malmont. 
Allez-vous-en! 

Il assura qu’il était décidé a l’accompagner, quelle que 
fût son opposition: 

— Je desire... 

Elle Pinterrompit: 

— Si vous voulez. Mais vous n'êtes pas au bout de vos 
peines. 

— Que pensez-vous qui puisse arriver? 

Elle reprit sa marche. Il lui emboita le pas. Le sentier 
franchissait une légère butte avant d'aboutir à l’extremite en 
impasse de la petite rue du hameau. Sur un terrain très inégal 
s’elevaient quatre maisons assez grandes. Deux d’entre elles 
comportaient grange et communs, mais une seule présentait 
l'animation d’une ferme avec ses volailles et des porcs qui 
reniflaient au seuil de la cour. Du haut de la butte on aper- 
cevait aussi la pente abrupte sur le canal et plus loin que les 
maisons c'était un plateau avec des cultures coupées de buis- 
sons. Malgré l'élévation du lieu on sentait l’odeur des herbes 
de marécages, et il y avait des nuées de moustiques. 

Entre la butte et la rue se dressait un grand orme qui 
était mort pour moitié. Une pie était perchée sur l’une des 
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anches mortes. Comme Jacques et la jeune fille passaient 
vant Parbre, on entendit un coup de feu et la pie tomba. 

— C’est Bertache, dit la jeune fille. 

— Il aurait pu aussi bien blesser un de nous deux, d’où 
était placé, dit Jacques. 

— Cela lui est égal. Un accident, qu'est-ce que cela peut 
lire? 

Bertache, un homme d’une cinquantaine d’années, vint 
ımasser la pie sans faire attention aux nouveaux venus, puis 

jeta Poiseau dans les jambes de Jacques. 

— Ce sont ses plaisanteries, dit la jeune fille. 

Jacques commencait à trouver le lieu bizarre. 

— Allez-vous-en! ajouta-t-elle sur un ton de défi. 

Cela le décida a persévérer. Ils arrivérent au seuil de la 
remière maison qui était comme une ferme désaffectée. Une 
tmme parut. 

— Qui est-ce que tu nous raménes? s’écria-t-elle. 
— Ce monsieur a voulu me suivre. 
— Te suivre! Qu’il entre! Nous allons nous expliquer. 


Sur cette invitation, Jacques pénétra dans une cuisine 
»mbre et assez bien tenue. 

— Vous n'étes pas le premier, dit la femme. Mais je ne 
onnerai pas ma fille à n'importe qui. 

— Je ne pensais pas... murmura Jacques. 

— Vous pensiez plutôt à vous amuser et à la séduire. Il 
fen est pas question. Vous l’épouserez si vous avez une si- 
sation convenable. Qu'est-ce que vous faites dans la vie? 

— Je ne comprends pas..., protesta Jacques. Je venais 
mplement pour... Je ne sais pas..., mais peut-étre... 

— C'est entendu. D’abord il faut que vous connaissiez nos 
abitudes, trancha la mere. 

Elle déclara qu’elle appartenait à la famille Demart et 
ue depuis la mort de son mari, il y avait entre elle et les 
ortoux (ceux qui tenaient la ferme en activité), une haine 
ui n’était pas près de s'éteindre. En descendant sur le canal 
1 rencontrait une villa que Jacques n'avait pas pu voir. Cette 
lia, bâtie par un vieux cousin commun aux Demart et aux 
ortoux, avait été léguée à M. Demart mais cette déclaration 
héritage coincidant avec la mort de ce dernier, les Vortoux 
Staicnt opposés à ce qu’elle passat à la veuve. On plaidait 
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depuis cinq ans. En outre les Vortoux avaient juré que leur 
fille habiterait cette maison et qu'elle se marierait avant Vio: 
lette. 

— Violette, ma fille, trouvera à se marier quand elle vou: 
dra, vous m’entendez? Mais je tiens à ce que mon gendre 
habite la maison là bas, au nez des Vortoux. C’est ma pre 
mière condition. Que faites-vous dans la vie? 

Jacques se trouvait désorienté. Au lieu de répondre, i 
regarda la jeune fille qui se tenait debout près de l’évier, nul 
lement honteuse des déclarations de sa mère. Son visage expri 
mait l’insolence et elle avait une telle attitude que son corp: 
semblait brûler de passion. Ainsi on l’appelait Violette, e 
quand il l’avait rencontrée sur les bals et aussi à l’épiceri 
buvette tout en elle était douceur et pureté. Il n’avait pu rêve 
cela et il ne comprenait pas le vulgaire cynisme qu’elle affee 
tait aujourd’hui. 

— C'est vous qui avez exigé de venir jusqu'ici, dit Vio 
lette. J’ai pourtant cherché à me débarrasser de vous. Mai 
vous me guettiez sans cesse. 

— Je veux bien vous débarrasser de moi, dit Jacques. J’a 
eu tort c’est sûr. | 

— Vous débarrasser, s’écria la mère. Et vous pensez qu’o 
peut presser une jeune fille avec insistance et l’envoyer pre 
mener par simple caprice ? 

— Un traquenard, murmura Jacques. 

Il fit mine de s’en aller. Alors Bertache entra sans pre 
venir dans la cuisine. Il avait son fusil sur l’épaule. Il sais 
aussitôt le jeune homme par le bras. 

— Je dois vous expliquer, monsieur, que je suis l’allié d 
Mme Demart. La semaine dernière elle a eu la bonté d'en 
poisonner le chien de la mère Jecros, qui est une ancienn 
fiancée à moi, et qui m'a éconduit autrefois, mais qui ne s’e 
jamais mariée vous m'entendez bien, parce que je ne l’ai pz 
voulu. Plus tard elle a réfléchi que je n'étais pas un si mat 
vais parti, mais c'était trop tard. 

— On se demande comment on peut rester dans ce pay 
s'écria Jacques, la mère Jecros et vous tous. 

— Vous ne connaissez pas Malmont, jeune homme, repr 
Bertache. Nous détestons ce pays, mais nous y sommes att 
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hés. On ne peut pas s’en aller de Malmont, me comprenez- 
pus? 
— Vous me dégoútez tout simplement. Adieu, dit Jacques. 
L’homme lui serra le poignet avec plus de force. 
— Vous irez à vos affaires quand on vous le permettra. 
personne ne vous a forcé à venir ici. Alors, écoutez-moi bien... 
Violette demeurait toute raidie. Les épaules rejetées en 
rriére, elle paraissait se réjouir profondément de cette scène. 
— Ici, reprit Bertache, c'est un pays où le soleil brûle 
es plantes, où viennent les mauvais orages avec la grêle, et 
Es brouillards qui réduisent tout en eau. Mais nous aimons 
pire vie mauvaise. Enragés! Nous vivons tous dans la rage. 
tous savez que dans la maison que vous habiterez avec Vio- 
itte, il y a un nid de frelons. 
— Je n’habiterai jamais, dit Jacques. 
— Un nid de frelons, poursuivit l’homme. Trois seule- 
kent peuvent donner la mort. Il n’y a pas chez nous un in- 
«ete qui ne soit plus méchant qu'ailleurs. Vous tácherez de 
us débarrasser de ce nid. Mais vous ferez encore attention 
lait que vous boirez, parce qu'il faut bien aller chercher 
: lait chez les Vortoux, qui nous en donnent volontiers avec 
espoir de nous empoisonner un jour. Il vous faut avoir des 


ıats. Vous faites boire un chat avant vous. Trois sont déjà 
«oris chez moi, et quatre dans cette maison. 
Jacques résolut de le laisser parler et de fuir dès qu'il le 


purrait. C’était simplement une bande de fous. Il regarda 


ncore le visage de Violette. Il fut surpris par l'éclat de ses 
sux. En dépit de leur orgueil, ils restaient très beaux et rayon- 
aient d’une pensée insaisissable. Que pouvait-il y avoir de 
ierveilleux dans une fille qui ne s’était refusée que pour en 
enir à un vulgaire marché où entraient en jeu les histoires 
:s plus laides? 

— Vous voulez partir? dit Bertache. Mais partez, bon 
tit jeune homme. Nous saurons vous retrouver. Informez- 
sus bien. Vous nous croyez ordinaires et insensés. Vous ne 
»nnaissez pas encore Malmont. Il y a eu des batailles ici pen- 
apt la guerre. Certains sont morts en combattant dans leurs 


1#mps contre tout espoir. C’est par miracle que nous avons 
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survécu. Mais nous ne cesserons jamais de nous quereller, et 
nous ne laisserons personne se moquer de nous. À 
Jacques sut à peine comment il sortit et dévala le sentier. 
Au moment où il quittait la maison la mère s'était élancée 
derrière lui et avait crié: 
— Nous sommes des misérables, mais vous nous rendrez 


raison. 

Il crut entendre Violette répéter en écho: « Nous sommes. 
des misérables ». | 

Il ne respira que lorsqu'il fut sur la place d’Aigly. Le. 
lendemain et les jours suivants il réfléchit à son aventure, et 
il parvint à obtenir de la buraliste quelques renseignements 
sur Malmont: | 

— Vous avez courtisé l’une des deux filles de Malmont? 
s’exclama la dame. Vous n'étes peut-être guère enclin a l’epou-« 
ser, si vous avez visite Malmont. Mais sachez que ces gens ne | 
vous laisseront jamais en paix. 

— Ils peuvent faire ce qu’ils voudront, déclara Jacques. 

— Ils feront ce qu’ils voudront. Ils vous tueront peut-étre. 
Il y a déjà eu quelques accidents aux environs du hameau de-. 
puis une vingtaine d'années. La mère Delmart et sa fille Vio- 
lette ont mis un feu autrefois à Aigly. Rien ne les arrête. 

— On laisse ces fous en liberté? 

La vieille buraliste soupira. 

— Personne n’y peut rien, dit-elle. Ils sont capables aussi 
de travailler, de rendre service. En tout cas la moindre affaire 
senvenime dans leur pays. A Aigly on n’est pas tendre non 
plus, mais il n’y a pas de comparaison. Gardez-vous bien, mon-. 
sieur. 


Jacques avait résolu de ne jamais plus songer ni à Mal- 
mont ni à la fille. Il coupa court aux histoires que Mme De-. 
mart chercha à mettre en jeu auprès de sa famille à Bermont, 
et même auprès du directeur de l’nsine. Vers la fin du mois. 
d’août, comme il revenait d'une course en moto avant la tom- 
bée du jour, il essuya un coup de feu. Il porta plainte vaine- 
ment à la gendarmerie. Aucune preuve, et personne ne voulait 
entreprendre une enquête inextricable. Il en résulta que Jac- 
ques éprouva un véritable dégoût pour la région d’Aigly et 
songea à trouver un emploi à Bermont. Sa famille cependant. 
lui donnait tort. Il aurait dû comprendre tout de suite à qui 
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Il avait affaire. Mais justement cela n’était pas possible parce 
que la jeune fille avait joué l’innocente avec un naturel in- 
rroyable. 

Le premier dimanche de septembre il revit Violette sur 
in bal éloigné. Dès qu’il Papercut il s’écarta, mais par un 
hasard elle-même prenait au même instant le parti de quitter 
te bal et il la croisa devant une boutique. Elle s’inclina légè- 
fement, sourit et passa. C'était un sourire sincère comme un 
ourire d'enfant. Rien que de l’avoir vue et de s’en souvenir, 
Il passa trois jours de bonheur paisible. Il comprit qu'aucune 
aison ne pouvait le détacher de cette jeune fille, quelle qu’elle 
nat. Il fallait attendre que la passion s'éteignít. Cependant il 
obstinait à chercher ce que signifiait une telle alternance 


ke douceur lumineuse et de méchanceté stupide et avare. 


| 
| 


tette question le hanta beaucoup plus que la vague angoisse 
wil avait conçue à propos des accidents qui le menacaient, 


N 
| 
| 


dires de la buraliste. Il passait tous ses moments de liberté 
| marcher au hasard dans la campagne. Souvent il imaginait 
tue Violette apparaîtrait au tournant d’un buisson, qu’elle se 
btterait dans ses bras, qu'ils partiraient ensemble loin de 
IFalmont. Simple folie, se disait-il. 

Les jours devenaient plus courts, mais la chaleur se pro- 
pngeait encore très longtemps dans la nuit. Un de ces soirs 
but emplis de la grâce des pommiers múrissants que Pombre 
t le clair de lune mélés envahissaient, il prit le sentier de 
[[almont. 

i Dans le hameau, tout était désert et silencieux. Pas de 
ımiere dans les maisons. Les chiens devaient dormir. On en- 
mdait simplement un bruit de chaines dans l’écurie des Vor- 
»ux. Jacques s’approcha d'une porte, puis d'une autre. Il ne 
'ercut pas un murmure. À cette heure peu tardive ce profond 
llence était inexplicable. Il contourna la maison de Violette. 
| chercha à s’en approcher par le jardin, mais il s’embarrassa 
ans un tel fouillis de ronces qu'il dut s'éloigner. Il se retrou- 
ı au bord de la pente qui descend au canal, près d'un treil- 
ge. Il vit des ombres se dessiner dans l’herbe haute de cha- 
ue côté du treillage. Il s’avança. Quelqu'un parlait: 

| — Clémence, ma chère Clémence, ton père le disait tou- 
türs, ces poires de notre verger sont un miracle. Déjà mûres 
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au début de septembre, dorées et sans une tache. Ce sont les. 
premiéres que je te donne. | 

— Il faut en garder pour toi, Emmeline. Tu ne gardes 
rien pour toi. Je t’ai choisi un beau coq pour la fête d’Aigly. 
Je te le préparerai. Tu n’as guère le temps. Toujours à tra- 
vailler dans les champs avec Violette. 

— Mais cette maison du canal, pourquoi ne la veux-tu pas 
pour Sylvie et son mari plus tard? La nôtre est bien assez 
grande. Les histoires d’héritage ne signifient rien. 

— Vortoux me disait tout à l’heure... 

Oui c'étaient la mère Demart et la Vortoux. Il y avait 
dans leurs voix ce même charme qui animait les paroles de 
Violette, lorsqu'il avait rencontré la jeune fille sur le bal de 
Seneux. Dans le calme de la nuit ces mots de paix avaient une 
force bouleversante. Jacques ne parvenait pas à croire. 

— Qui, Vortoux va mieux. 11 dort. Combien de nuits, 
Emmeline, as-tu passées avec moi pour le veiller! 

— Tu es venue soigner Violette, toi aussi Pan dernier. 

Puis elles rappelerent des souvenirs, mais c’étaient tou- 
jours des souvenirs d'évenements nocturnes et de veillees. 
Elles parlèrent du mois passé où tous les gens du hameau 
allaient pêcher à la lanterne dans le canal. On revenait vers 
minuit, et on chantait à mi-voix. Et dans les années anciennes 
c'étaient des parties de chasse au sanglier, les bals, les longs 
retours sur les routes, où l’on bavardait sans fin, et quand on 
se taisait on priait en regardant les étoiles. 

— Lorsque Violette sera mariée, on fera encore de belles 
promenades, et il y aura des fêtes. 

— Sylvie se mariera avant elle, je l’espère, disait la mère 
Demart. Violette est encore bien jeune. 

A Jacques il sembla que tout était sens dessus dessous 
Il avait le sentiment d’une vérité criante et qu'il ne saisirait 
jamais. I] se fraya un chemin dans les herbes pour s'éloigner 
des deux femmes. Peut-être allait-il rencontrer Violette, Il y 
avait dans Pair un repos plein de fraîcheur qui donnait une 
vie nouvelle aux moindres fibres du corps. La nuit était sì 
tempérée, si dénuée de vent et de bruit, qu'il semblait qu’or 
n’aurait plus jamais besoin de dormir. Jacques s'avanca at 
hasard, d’abord soucieux de ne pas rompre le silence et de se 
cacher. Il remarqua un bosquet qui était dans la pente au 
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essus du canal, un peu plus haut que la maison en litige 
cont il voyait briller le toit d'ardoises. Il pensa gagner le bos- 
ruet, puis cette maison. Comme il parvenait à la lisière du 
Louquet d’arbres il entendit un froissement de feuilles. Il eut 
but juste le temps de s’écarter. Il vit sortir du couvert deux 
unes filles. L’une c'était Violette et l’autre sans doute Sylvie. 
Mes parlérent. Des voix inoubliables. Celle de Violette était 
mcore la plus pure. Violette disait: 

| — Je voudrais le revoir. Mais comment le revoir? Sil 
javait que je suis toute à lui.... 

| — Tu le reverras, disait Sylvie. 

Jacques n’osa pas les suivre. Il les vit regagner la maison. 
tuis il descendit vers le canal, comme en proie à un rêve. En 
bassant pres d'un buisson il entendit un chant. C'était peut- 
[tre Bertache qui chantait seul. Les accents étaient apres et 
liscordants parfois, mais ils se perdaient dans un appel si 
llein d’espoir que la nuit étoilée soudain apparaissait infinie, 
sie qu’elle était vraiment. Jacques passa la nuit entière à 
rrer. Que signifiait tout cela? Rien de plus inattendu ni de 
lus banal. Il suivit le chemin de halage, remonta sur le pla- 
jeau, se perdit dans les champs. A Paube il fut le premier pas- 
lant de la rue de la Couture. Il alla acheter un paquet de 
ligarettes chez sa buraliste. 11 lui dit: 

i — Les gens de Malmont ... je crois qu’ils ont fait la paix. 
kette nuit... 

| La dame eut un air horrifie: 

— Jamais ils ne feront la paix, vous m’entendez. Jamais... 
— Cette nuit... reprit Jacques. 

i — Toutes les nuits, aux veillées d’hiver, dans les étés, par 
> beau temps ou par l'orage, toutes les nuits ils font la paix. 
it au matin cela recommence. Ah! ne vous y fiez pas. 

| Jacques était trop désorienté pour prolonger la discus- 
lion. Il regagna sa chambre, puis se rendit à son travail. Un 
hois plus tard on apprenait son mariage avec Violette. L’af- 
laire se traíta, dit-on, grâce à un échange de paroles malson- 
cantes. Il y eut dix fois menace de rupture de part et d’autre. 
La famille de Jacques s'exaspéra. Cependant, chaque soir, 
tuel que fût le temps, les deux fiancés se retrouverent sur la 
te ou sur un bal, et ils eurent des moments de bonheur 


| - ; 
tu on ne peut imaginer. 
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Jacques habita avec Violette la maison de la mére De- 
mart en attendant d'emménager dans celle de la pente, en 
dépit des Vortoux. Les gens lui disaient, les siens lui disaient: 
« Soit, il te fallait la fille. Au moins filez, allez habiter le plus 
loin possible. Ne restez pas dans cet enfer ». Mais les nuits de 
Malmont demeurent merveilleusement incomparables et qui 
pourrait jamais s’en détacher? 
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SITUATION SCISSIPARE OU ENCORE 5 
IDMMENT L'AUTEUR DE CES LIGNES FUT ASSASSINE 


| Ce statisticien était aussi, parait-il, un graphologue que 
ìs puissants de ce monde consultaient volontiers. Qu’en un 
ême personnage s’allient deux talents aussi différents, c'était 


fsignifiant, et il Pétait. Je suis ainsi fait: je n’ai pu oublier 
cet aspect, ni les circonstances, insignifiantes elles-aussi, 
li nous avaient mis en présence. Je savais qu’il avait été, ou 


| et, en outre, qu'il avait une quinzaine d’enfants. I] manifes- 
jit ainsi, m’avait-on dit, la rigueur de ses convictions reli- 
bis fois, juste assez pour que je le reconnaisse, déjeunant 
deux tables de la mienne dans la salle à manger d'un hotel 
montagne: c'était Pâques. Malgré la neige tardive et le 
lintemps précoce les skieurs étaient rares. Le col qui com- 
landait la route de la station n’était pas encore ouvert aux 
itures. Il eut fallu « deneiger » la route. Quelques journées 
| travail à peine pour cette « déneigeuse » perfectionnée que 
ipercois de mes fenêtres. Mais il y a de sombres intrigues 
chef-lieu, et même à Paris, en faveur de l’une des stations 


| Nore pe L'ÉDITEUR. — Exécuteur testamentaire d'un homme assez 
'zulier, j'ai trouvé parmi des papiers plus (sérieux » cet exercice litté- 
'ce Mon défunt ami ne voyait pas d'inconvénients à ce que de telles 
«ses fussent publiées après sa mort pourvu que ce ne fût pas sous 
| mom et que certaines traces fussent brouillées. 
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| 
voisines qui profitent de cette «dérivation»: un depute, | 


souvent ministre, est le maire de l’une d’elles. La-dessus, le’ 
Directeur de l’hôtel mesure ses termes, mais ne cache pas son | | 
amertume: bref, tout va bien, je vais trouver la grande quiétu-v 
de que je suis venu chercher. ) 

D’abord il n’y eut qu’une seule famille. Mais le samedi de. 
Pâques la salle à manger est pleine. J’apercois le statisticien | 
gacnaclogie, et ce qui me confirme dans Pidentification agacée. 
que j’en fais, c'est qu’il est entouré d’une douzaine d’ enfants! 
qui, semblent-ils, se suivent à moins d'un an d'intervalle. Il y, 
a la mère visiblement exténuée de leur avoir donné le jour 
sans répit — une créature exsangue, blafarde, aux cheveux sans. 
couleur — chez qui la maternité avait apparemment dévoré. 
la féminité — et n’en laissait plus subsister, comme un repro- 
che, que le rouge aux lèvres, et quelques artifices de ce genre, 
maladroitement posés. Je détourne la téte. Je suis toujours 
contrarié si je rencontre dans une de ces stations de montagne 
que certaines difficultés d’accès préservent encore de la gran- 
de cohue, quelque personne connue ou seulement entrevue a 
Paris (et si peu que je sorte, la chose se produit plus souvent 
que je ne voudrais). Ma première réaction est d'ordinaire: 
négative, ne pas reconnaître, ne pas savoir, ne pas voir. Après 
quoi je domine ce réflexe primitif, et je n’ignore que dans 
les limites de la vraisemblance, s’il est possible vraiment de 
ne pas avoir vu. Ici ce ne l'était pas. Au déjeuner puis au 
diner, je me plongeais dans la lecture de lettres et de journaux: 
Le lendemain il me parut préférable de ne pas continuer un 
manège qui me génait. Il est difficile de toujours regarder le 
paysage — bien que la vue de quelques maisons entre deux 
montagnes, comme des grains de sable à la saignée du bras 
d'une baigneuse endormie soit ce que je préfère au monde. 
Nos tables étaient sur la même ligne et par-delà trois enfants 
entre nous, je le voyais de profil, et quelquefois de trois-quart. 
... Apres le déjeuner j’avisais l’homme sur la terrasse extérieure. 
Ils étaient, lui, la femme et quelques enfants sur des chaises- 
longues. Il se leva et semblait venir à ma rencontre. Je ne 
souhaitais plus que de m’acquitter le plus rapidement et le 
plus briévement possible du devoir de le reconnaitre: ce que 
je fis, Pappelant par son nom, lui rappelant le mien. D’un 
air ennuyé et sans me regarder, il me répondit que je faisais 
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rrreur: je le confondais sans aucun doute avec quelqu'un 
Ins oe . . N CR . 

(l’autre. Pendant qu’il parlait, je vérifiai que je ne me trom- 
vais pas. Je situai et datai mentalement nos rencontres: un 


jur la critique du témoignage que j'avais publié dans la 
| Revue de Methodologie ». Je me rappelais exactement quels 


pater à haute voix une erreur que j'étais certain de ne pas 
\voir commise et qu’a tourner le dos le plus vite possible. 


ke souhaitais de ne parler à personne, son souhait apparem- 


lisuel et rayé de ma connaissance. Cependant, je suis ainsi 
bâti que je cherche quasi machinalement, et comme sans y 
\benser, à résoudre de tels menus problèmes s’ils se présentent. 
[il faut souvent que je me secoue, que je m’exhorte au repos 
mental. Le comportement de cet homme ne me semblait pas 
| naturel. »... 


| J’étais prêt ce matin là avec quelque retard — en dépit 
ile la très belle excursion de la veille, ou peut-être à cause 
[l’elle, je n'avais pu m’endormir. Ce n’est qu’aprés avoir lu 
bout ce que j'avais pris avec moi en fait de livres: les Table 
l'alks de Selden et un tome entier de l’histoire des Papes 
hu Moyen-Age de Gregorovius, que j'avais dormi, peu, et d’un 


hére laisser s’enrouler autour d’elle un serpent trés véni- 
meux, s’y accoutumant, y prenant goût peu à peu, prenant 
im amité le serpent, et finalement refusant de s’en séparer 
s’agitant, et je frissonnais de la peur que son agitation ne 
roublât le serpent, ne le déterminât à la mordre, Il eut 
hallu à la fois agir vite et paraître rassurant. Elle se mit à 
Hanser. Le serpent me voyait et s'inquiétait aussi de ma 
brésence. Un geste de ma part et c'était l’irréparable. Si je 
le faisais pas ce geste, c'était aussi l’irréparable. Je me reveil- 
bal assis sur mon lit, couvert de sueur, les deux bras tendus 
im avant, comme un aveugle à la rencontre d’un péril inconnu. 
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(Ici manque une page. Il était sans doute narré dans cette page quel- 
que chose dont je n’ai aucune idée — à la suite de quoi le statisticien 
graphologue dont il a été question plus haut, frappe à la porte de la 
chambre d'hótel de celui qui dit «je». N.D.E.). 


… Il avait cet air supérieurement emprunté que je n’ai 
jamais vu qu’à des témoins de duel — qui le sont pour la pre- 
mière fois de leur vie. Plus fuyant que jamais, en mine 
temps très déterminé. 

Je me donnais les gants de paraître le voir pour la pre- 
mière fois. J’ouvris grand, mais je restai dans l’encadrement 
de la porte, le sourcil interrogateur, comme si la surprise 
m'interdisait de l’inviter à entrer. Peut-être fis-je durer ce 
jeu de scène un temps de trop. 

— Laissez-moi entrer, je vous prie, dit-il d’une voix basse 
et suppliante. Monsieur, ajouta-t-il sans élever la voix, mais 
en parlant avec une hâte presque inintelligible, ce que je 
sais de vous m'incite à vous parler clair. D’ailleurs je n'ai 
pas le choix. Je m'excuse de mou attitude incompréhensible... 
Je sais, hélas! que comme moi, jamais vous ne prenez un 
homme pour un autre, pas plus que vous ne prenez une idée 
ou un mot pour un autre. Je suis conscient de l’absurde de 
mon attitude et je regrette... 

Je Vinterrompis: 

— Rassurez-vous, monsieur. Je ne pense pas qu'il puisse 
vous venir de moi une raison quelconque d’être troublé. 
Préférez-vous que je vous ignore? Je vous ignorerai. Aimez- 
vous mieux que les quelques mots que nous avons échangé 
ne l’aient pas été? Ils ne Pont pas été. Moi-méme ici, je 
n’aspire qu’au repos. Somme toute, votre attitude me convenait 
assez. Non que je n'apprécie comme il le mérite votre savoir... 
(je prenais un ton inutilement flatteur). 

— Monsieur, me répondit-il, laissons ce genre de propos. 


Allons au fait. Vous connaissez la rigueur de mes principes 
religieux. 


(Il croit apparemment que ses principes religieux lui 
interdisent de ne pas soumettre sa femme au supplice de ma- 
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ternités répétées, Attend-il qu'on Ven félicite? C'est vraiment 
‘étrange. Où veut-il en venir?) 

— Vous m'avez vu, continua-t-il, dans l’abjection d’un 
péché que tout le monde ignore... 

Un doute sur l’intégrité mentale de mon interlocuteur 
commençait à m’effleurer. Je fis un sourire aussi rassurant 
que possible, 

— Je vous promets que je n’ai rien vu. Quoiqu'il en soit, 
si vous me connaissiez le moins du monde, vous sauriez qu'il 
n'y a de crainte à avoir en aucun cas. Eussè-je vu quelque 
ichose qu’encore je n’aurais rien vu. Le souci de mon repos, 
l’état de mes affaires particulières, les questions plutôt ardues 
que je suis professionnellement tenu de tirer au clair, tout 
ela me porte peu à nuire gratuitement à autrui, en eussè-je 
le désir, et Dieu sait que je ne Pai pas, et m’inspire une in- 
ifférence peut-être coupable pour les faits et gestes de la 
lupart de mes contemporains. Je vous confesse volontiers 
{cette égoiste faiblesse, puisqu'elle est apparemment de nature 
à vous rassurer. On ne peut attendre le mal d’un homme 
avant tout jaloux de préserver son indifférence, et qui préfère 
sn général qu’on l’ignore, ainsi que vous l’avez fait, et je 
vous remercie. I] est désagréable de dire à ses semblables toute 
indifférence qu’on leur porte — sauf quand c’est précisément 
ce qu'ils attendent de vous... 

— Monsieur, me dit-il, comme s’il n’avait pas entendu 
mon discours qui d’ailleurs commençait à me fatiguer, cette 
femme que vous avez vue avec moi n'est pas mon épouse, 
mais ma maîtresse. Elle a de son mari presqu'autant d'enfants 
que j’en ai de ma femme légitime. C'eut été la dernière per- 
sonne que j'aurais dû détourner de ses devoirs. J'ai toujours 
iu que des rencontres comme la vôtre ne me seraient pas 
ppargnées, et je m’y suis toujours préparé. 

— Monsieur, lui dis-je, bien qu’appartenant à une fa- 
ille qui a été fort attachée à ses devoirs religieux, je passe, 
ı tort d’ailleurs, pour agnostique. Il m'est arrivé a moi-même 
de vivre avec une femme en dehors du mariage; de mes amis, 

tas d'un est dans ce cas. Nous ne sommes pas fiers de vivre 
dans un tel relâchement des moeurs, mais c'est un fait, et de 
asture à vous rassurer. Vous ne m’eussiez rien dit que j’aurais 
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eru que vous voyagiez avec madame votre femme — puisque 
vous me dites qu’il ne s’agit pas d’elle... 

Son visage s’assombrissait je ne sais pourquoi. Le démon 
de la gaffe me tenait. Je le sentais obscurément et n’en con: 
tinuai pas moins: 

— On m'avait dit que vous aviez de nombreux enfants, 
J'ai cru donc que vous étiez avec eux, et leur mère. Il suf. 
fisait de ne rien me dire, il n’y avait pas de problème. D’ail 
leurs il n’y en a pas. 

—- Il ne vous étonne pas, Monsieur, qu'ayant une épouse 
et de nombreux enfants j’aie comme maîtresse une femme qu 
n’à guère moins d'enfants? 

Je fis un geste vague. 

— Cela m’est un domaine interdit. On ne juge pas l'amour 
des autres. Je vous trouve bizarre en somme parce que vou: 
n'êtes pas moi. Mais je le sais. Donc je ne vous trouve plu: 
bizarre. 

— Non, Monsieur, c'est faux. Vous me tenez pour ut 
pauvre homme, pour un malade, et cela se voit à votre che 
mise de gabardine légèrement bleue qui rehausse si heureu 
sement votre teint bronzé et qui contraste si heureusemen 
avec votre chandail grege. (Il insistait) J’appartiens pour vou 
au monde des hommes laids, pis de ceux qui sont d’une insi 
gnifiance sans recours, et le problème est simplement pou 
vous de ne pas le dire, le trahir, le laisser soupconner. C’es 
votre suffisance qui est laide, votre recherche, partout, de 1 
cravate juste, même en politique, votre sens de la faute de goût 
ce sentiment de supériorité déguisé en fatigue, cette convictio! 
de vivre dans un monde qui ne vous mérite pas, sur quoi vou 
comptez pour vous donner quelqu'élégance en face de 1 
mort. La beauté vous importe. Vous ne savez pas que 1 
beauté est une illusion du passé qu’on peut dater comme 1 
professeur Seignobos datait l'amour. Bref, ce que vous pense: 
Monsieur, est extrèmement vulgaire. Vous croyez que vou 
allez raconter à quelque ami — un de ces amis qui se son 
élevés par le savoir, le coeur ou le pouvoir au-dessus du con 
mun et qui croient s'être élevés par des qualités encore plu 
secrètes au-dessus de ce qu’on croit qu’ils sont, «j'ai vu u 
homme qui après avoir en douze ans flétri sa femme, un 
femme ordinaire au départ et maintenant toujours ordinair: 
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i mais plus du tout femme, en ayant d'elle un dégout insurmon- 
table en a cherché une autre aussi semblable à la précédente 
‘qu'il est possible en ce monde, afin d'en faire sa maîtresse 
afin de s’immerger de manière plus irrémissible dans ce 
¡monde d'horreur mesquine qui commence comme finissent les 
¡contes de fée: et ils eurent beaucoup d'enfants. Ce n'est pas 
‘en tentant comme vous de masquer Patrocité du réel qu’on 
¡le met en accusation c'est en la répétant. Je suis libre de mul- 
itiplier par deux la plus risible damnation. Il serait vulgaire 
ide parler, de psychanalyse. C’est de théologie qu’il faudrait 
jparler et le temps va nous manquer... 

… Ou vous direz à une femme «Chère amie, dans ce 
imonde que vous niez du reflet de vos ongles, vous dont le 
‘sillage et Parome ont changé la pensée du passant, pourquoi 
i s’est-il senti brusquement un autre homme, mais non... dans 
ce monde j'ai rencontré une monstruosité qui se reproduisait. 
Avez-vous déjà songé à cela? il n’y a pas que des êtres vivants 
(qui se reproduisent par scissiparité. Il y a des actes, des si- 
tuations qui le font. 

L'homme semblait emporté par ses propres paroles. Son 
‘agitation devenait extrême bien qu'il la contínt par une cu- 
rieuse immobilité. La conversation glissait hors des catégories 
esthétiques connues, vers une sorte d'indécence inédite. 

— Eh bien! continua-t-il, tout ce que je viens de dire 
est faux, irréel, n’aura pas lieu. Vous ne direz pas cela. 
Jusqu’a présent, j'ai toujours fait en sorte que personne au 
monde ne sache que je suis un monstre qui s’imite, même 
dans les détails (mais vous ne savez pas tout et vous ne saurez 
pas tout). Ce que j'ai été, personne ne le savait qu'elle et 
moi, et elle c’est encore moi. J'étais donc cela si je voulais, 
quand je voulais, car j'étais libre de changer ma conscience. 
A partir du moment où quelqu'un d’autre le sait, je ne suis 
¡plus libre de tout changer en changeant ma conscience comme 
‘on change son champ visuel en se retournant. Avant de ren- 
contrer ce témoin, je faisais tout, j'étais acteur et spectateur. 
Toutes ces opinions, tous ces mots que je vous prétais dans 
une conversation supposée avec un de vos amis, avec une de 
vos amies, c'est moi-même qui les tenais, et je me les tenais 
12 moi-même. Comment laisserais-je fuir cette souveraineté 
tetale? Comment supporter un pareil changement de situa- 
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tion? Mais le problème est mal posé. Il s’agit précisément de 
ne pas le supporter. D'ailleurs je vais vous dire la vérité: ce 
n’est pas la première fois que le problème se pose: le monde 
est petit, et je vous en ai assez dit pour que vous vous doutiez 
que dans nos fugues furtives et rapides, lorsque notamment 
et son mari, et ma femme, font une cure — ha! dans deux 
villes d’eau différentes — nous nous retrouvons, mais en 
vingt ans il m'est déjà arrivé, je ne vous dirai pas combien 
de fois, — non, croyez-le bien, que vous puissiez faire de cette 
confidence un mauvais usage — il m'est arrivé plus d’une 
fois de rencontrer par hasard le témoin, celui qui pourra ra- 
conter l’histoire de l’homme qui produit deux fois une situa- 
tion que vous jugez — et moi aussi, notez le bien, monsieur, 
que je juge, répugnante — il m’est arrivé de rencontrer for- 
tuitement le témoin, et jamais le témoin n’a raconté ce qu'il 
a vu. 

J'avais — enfin — compris avant qu’il n’achevät. 

— C’est pourquoi je vais vous tuer, Monsieur. 

C’est alors seulement que je vis le revolver braqué sur moi. 
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L’AUBADE A LA FOLLE 


Devant l’esplanade grandiose ouverte entre les palais, 
mous admirons... 

— Non, mettons l’admiration au compte d’un esprit ex- 
térieur a nos disciplines: l’Etranger, celui à qui s’adresse cette 
introduction... Reprenons: 


L’étranger admire l’esplanade ouverte entre les palais 
yumeaux, les statues qui glorifient nos ouvriers et nos paysans 
ot qui, mélées à la foule travailleuse, sont en effet leurs doubles 
silencieux et méditatifs. Il a devant lui la perspective la plus 
grandiose que l’on puisse concevoir... 


... grandiose, — j'ajoute en levant les yeux: toujours nou- 
velle, changeant avec le ciel, l’heure, la saison... J'ai eu une 
hance inouie de louer ce cabinet d’angle. Si mon Histoire de 
ia Révolution obtient quelque faveur et me vaut, comme on 
lit, mon dédouannement, en bonne et dûe forme, c’est à lui 
qu’elle en sera redevable pour une part. Mais revenons à 


"Etranger: 


Il a devant les yeux la perspective la plus grandiose que 

E eles a Mee 
(an puisse concevoir. Comment lui faire admettre qu'ici mé- 
me règnait, voici à peine vingt ans, la pire confusion? 
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Voila... (Eh quoi? voici, voila?...) C’est pour Vesprit une 
source de fierté toujours renouvelée: aussitôt clarifié le chaos 
des institutions, tout ordonne, la communauté, les moeurs, : 
l'architecture... tout prend spontanément le pli marqué par le 
génie... 


— Non, pas d’excès de langage. Mon Etranger est un 
homme fin que la propagande indispose. Nous mettrons: le 


législateur. 


Sans doute la transformation du décor n'est-elle que Paf- 
fleurement d’une mutation profonde (bien... excellent!) Il 
faut avouer pourtant que les hommes grandis dans l’ancienne 
cité sont encore plus frappés par le bouleversement radical 
de la géographie urbaine (radical n'ajoute rien...) que par la 
destruction des formes de pensée et la naissance de coutumes, 
de relations adaptées aux idées nouvelles. 

A dire vrai, l'évocation de la ville dil y a vingt ans (@il 
y a vingt ans est une maladresse à revoir en deuxième ré- 
daction) parait relever du songe. Les ruelles tortueuses, plei- 
nes de nuit et de relents, n’ont laissé aucune trace. Là où 
s'élève le palais du gouvernement, où s'étendent jardins et 
esplanades, coulait un fleuve à demi ensablé qui rappelait aux 
anciens maîtres l’origine de leur opulence... 


— Attention! n'est-ce pas faire apparaître un peu rapi- 
dement trois plans différents; l’état de choses ancien, rigou- 
reusement improductif, un état encore plus ancien où la traite 
des noirs avait créé de telles richesses que la cité a pu survi- 
vre deux siècles a l’ensablement définitif du port, enfin le 
nouveau régime qui a fait justice de cette pourriture. Il fau- 
dra de fréquents rappels de ces trois dimensions. Mais à quel 
point, lorsque j'essaye de rendre l’atmosphère de la ville dis- 
parue, suis-je resaisi par le charme ambigü des venelles où 
nous errions, désoeuvrés, nous qui nous flattions d’être l’Intel- 
ligence!... Allons! ne perdons pas de vue ce qu’on attend de 
notre plume et donnons-lui, dans cette vue cavalière, le tour 
lyrique que prennent volontiers les vastes synthèses. 
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Le long des quais, d’antiques hôtels abritaient les des- 
cendants des grands armateurs et des négriers. De ces demeu- 
res, non seulement les lambris, mais les colombages, les char- 
pentes, étaient faits de bois des îles, les portes plaquées de 
feuilles d'or, les parquets incrustés d'ivoire et d’ébène. 

A deux pas s'entassaient les bouges pour matelots, les 
tavernes ou de mauvaises lumières luttaient contre la brume 
et la fumée. Et n'était-ce pas en vérité d’un rêve d’exotisme 
que surgissaient les coupoles dorées des églises et des monas- 
teres, n'était-ce pas d'une imagination maladive, attachée au 
passé, que naissait, durant les nuits chaudes, le chant des fi- 
fres, aussi déchirant que celui des esclaves sur les débarcade- 
res, il y a deux ou trois cents ans? 

Le fleuve au cours irrégulier, ensablé, découvrait un lit 
analodorant entre les hautes parois de pierres appareillées pour 
résister à la puissance des eaux. Et ces ouvrages énormes, dé- 
sormais sans objet, ce fleuve tari, qui drainait jadis les ri- 
chesses coloniales, eussent pu servir d'armes parlantes à la 
cité désaffectée. 


— Ce n’est qu’un premier jet, mais l'orientation paraît 
bonne. Je montrerai nos architectes jetant sur cette rivière 
stérile une armure de béton, ordonnant jardins et péristiles 
je parlerai du fleuve invisible de l'Histoire et cette topogra- 
phie au symbolisme transparent m'aura fourni la trame de 
mon Introduction... 

En somme la grande affaire est de se mettre en train. Evi- 
idemment, l'évocation des temps anciens provoque en moi un 
état d’äme peu compatible avec la gravité des problemes 
actuels. L'odeur de la vieille cité, la grisaille de ses maisons et 
ide son port, me poursuivent avec insistance. Je revois le petit 
wroupe de garçons fortunés qui s'épuisaient au jeu ou en 
idébauches. Rien dans cette vie que je puisse raisonnablement 
regretter. Mais les images de ce passé conservent une force re- 
Houtable. J’ai beau les bannir de mon champ, elles risquent 
ide se glisser sournoisement dans cette apologie, comme, entre 
les promeneurs, ce vieillard lunatique que j'ai mainte fois 
serpris de mon observatoire. Hagard, il se dirige en louvoyant 
à l’endroit où, sous les jardins, le lit de la rivière est à jamais 
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enfoui. Il se penche, et l'oreille au sol, tandis que les gens 
s'écartent avec crainte, il s’efforce d'entendre le filet d’eau 
emprisonné. 

De la bande de fétards dont j'avais à l’époque Pinsigne 
honneur de faire partie, cet homme déchu était le seul digne 
de survivre. Le destin m'a choisi, je me demande pourquoi, 
mais le destin a un goût prononcé pour la palinodie. Chose 
étrange, Erik était admis dans notre cercle, davantage: re- 
cherché. Or c’esi trop peu de dire qu'il n’appartenait pas à 
cette élite. Visiblement, Erik était un sang mêlé, l’un de ces 
bâtards à qui nous ne pardonnions pas d’avoir fondé un lien 
irrécusable entre le maître et Vesclave. Mais, dernier repré- 
sentant d’une lignée, il avait en partage le nom le plus illustre 
et l’une des fortunes les plus considérables de notre société. 
En outre, ses dons en faisaient un compagnon hors pair et 
nous n'eussions pu concevoir de partie fine ou de scandale 
nocturne dont il n’eût pas été la principale figure. Musicien 
avant tout, il jouait en virtuose de plusieurs instruments, va- 
riant selon l’occasion le style et les effets, passant des oeuvres 
les plus élaborées au chant populaire accompagné de guitare 
dans une libre improvisation. De son ascendance mulátre lui 
venait peut-étre sa prédilection pour la flúte: de fait, on ne 
pouvait se défendre, en l’entendant, d’évoquer le joueur de 
fifre qui menait jadis le troupeau d'esclaves, comme un pas- 
teur joue du pipeau. 

Oui, les souvenirs se pressent, et débordent mon manus- 
crit dont j'ai eu l’imprudence de gribouiller les marges. Mais 
que cette époque abolie était riche en types burlesques ou 
terribles! Je songe au père d’Erik, colosse roux, aux longs 
favoris, charpenté comme ses gabares. Assurément, ce n’était 
pas de lui que notre compagnon tenait ses yeux étincelants et 
sa frêle silhouette! Certaines nuits où le jeu nous avait occupés 
trop tard pour dormir, nous écoutions dans une tabagie les 
hauts faits de ce despote, contés avec humour, et le rire des 
filles accueillait les projets facétieux que nous formions pour 
déjouer sa vigilance. Lorsqu'il mourut, avant que la nouvelle 
eût pu gagner les faubourgs, dans les masures du quartier 
noir les fifres élevèrent une plainte plus sauvage, plus déchi- 
rante que celle du chien sur le corps de son maître. 


> ra 4 
C'est un contraste savoureux avec ce rude seigneur qu’of- 
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írait un autre personnage, sans doute le plus vil de la cité, 
mais dont le róle n'en était pas moins important. Toutes les 
sociétés policées ont leur contingent d'idiots et de déments, 
mais notre folle était en tous points remarquable. C'était une 
vieille mulátresse vétue d'une capote crasseuse été comme 
hiver, qui se dressait devant vous brusquement, sortie d'une 
porte cochère ou guettant au détour d'une ruelle, et Pappari- 
tion soudaine de ce visage haineux au fond du capuchon lais- 
sait toujours une sorte d'angoisse. Il paraît qu’en sa fraîcheur, 
sen extrême beauté avait fait des ravages, et Erik avait à 
souffrir de certains ragots qui le touchaient de près. Aussi se 
montrait-il le plus empressé aux expéditions comiques que no- 
re club ne manquait pas d’organiser contre la vieille. 

Sa maison, gage sans doute d’un ancien amant, dominait 
a zone misérable. Elle faisait figure de quartier général, bien 
qu’on n’eùt jamais vu personne y pénétrer, et les noirs que ses 
‘enétres obsédaient comme le mauvais oeil, en recevaient, di- 
sait-on, des consignes secrètes. 

Pour affirmer jusque dans les détails l’antithèse dont je 
parlais, et faire pièce à l’austérité des façades seigneuriales, 
tile avait revêtu le crépi extérieur de peintures singulières 
font les motifs, soleils échevelés, têtes de coqs aux yeux glo- 
vuleux, fleurs et oiseaux antropomorphes, se perdaient dans 


an fond de feuillages où, en regardant mieux, on eût décelé 
Vinnombrables obscenités. De temps à autre, on pouvait voir 
‘artiste juchée sur une echelle, restaurant tel morceau, figno- 
nt une enjolivure. 

Sa folie n'était pas dangereuse et ses relations avec le 
nonde se réduisaient à des tentatives d'intimidation, puériles 
ais qui affectaient les gens simples. Elle vivait dans une 
rodigieuse saleté, au milieu de déchets, d'os rongés, de fer- 
illes, d'objets de rebut prélevés aux décharges où elle riva- 
isait infatigablement avec les chiffonniers. On ne voyait pas 
Lu reste, qu’elle tirát d'une autre source sa nourriture abjecte 
+ celle des chats dont elle s’environnait, squelettiques, cou- 
berts d’ulceres. 

Notre meilleur tour, qui exigeait entre autres conditions, 
me insolente euphorie, consistait à se porter en groupe, à une 
serre avancée de la nuit, sur le talus qui bordait le foirail, 
serant les fenêtres de la folle. Et là, de donner une aubade à 
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laquelle le concours d'Erik était indispensable, mais qui tenait 
plus de la ménagerie que du conservatoire. Alors notre joie 
était à son comble quand les volets claquaient et que la 
vieille, encore plus repoussante dans sa tenue de nuit, nous 
poursuivait longtemps de ses imprécations, lançant à notre 
adresse les morceaux de fer, les tessons puisés dans son arsenal. 

… De fil en aiguille, me voici de nouveau fort loin de mon 
sujet, et je vois mal comment ces enfantillages serviraient aux 
vues de Histoire. N’en étais-je pas au point où le génie des 
architectes transformait la topographie avec un sens aigú des 
nouvelles déterminations? Mais, relisons... 


Le fleuve, au cours irrégulier, ensablé, découvrait un lit 
malodorant entre les hautes parois de pierres appareillées pour 
résister à la puissance des eaux. Et ces ouvrages énormes, dé- 
sormais sans objet, ce fleuve tari qui drainait jadis les riches- 
ses coloniales, eussent pu servir d'armes parlantes à la cité dé- 
saffectée. 

A la première poussée, une structure sclérosée, une admi- 
nistration pourrie, une élite intellectuelle tributaire du passé 
sous le leurre de l’esthétisme (ceci est à revoir...) tous ces faux 
semblants devaient éclater comme un fruit. L'architecte inspi- 
ré qui jeta sur le canal mort cette armure de béton où s'ordon- 
nent à présent les jardins et les péristyles, comprit qu’un 
fleuve invisible, autrement majestueux, autrement puissant, 
allait nous emporter désormais vers l’avenir... 


Allons! en dépit de mes excuses il faut convenir que je 
reprends le ton avec une aisance rassurante. Aussi me pardon: 
nerai-je un dernier souvenir, le dernier, j'en fais le serment, 
encore plus dérisoire s’il se peut que ceux dont j'ai déjà sur- 
chargé mes brouillons. Car, tandis que j'écris à la louange 
des architectes, une image continue de vivre, d’une vie rési- 
duelle, sous-jacente comme la rivière emprisonnée sous nos 
constructions gigantesques, et mieux vaudrait pour la clarté 
de mes méditations, me libérer radicalement de ces sequelles! 

Je nous vois réunis avec des femmes dont l’audace ne le 
cédait pas à la nôtre, une nuit particulièrement sombre où 
la lanterne accrochée au pignon de la vieille faisait tous le 
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frais des illuminations. Nous avions commencé, à l’accoutu- 
mée, par prendre les postures burlesques que commandait no- 
tre passion, quand, obéissant á une grace profonde, Erik tira 
sa flúte et entreprit des variations si admirables, d'une telle 
fraicheur, d’une telle tendresse, que tous — et ceux dont la 
vulgarité d’esprit les disposait le moins à saisir la beauté 
irremplacable, mais douloureuse, de ces vocalises éphéméres 
—, tous demeurérent muets. Les traits les plus vils prenaient 
un accent qu'on avait peine à rapporter au personnage, et 
quand l'événement arriva, la plupart étaient dégrisés. 

Erik jouait depuis longtemps et la voix haineuse de la 
folle n’avait pas encore dissipé le charme, lorsque l’espagno- 
lette grinça. Les plus décidés reculèrent, certains jusqu’à la 
rue voisine. D’ordinaire la vieille ouvrait à grand fracas. Cette 
fois, c'était une tactique différente. Une main passa dans 
l’entrebaîllement. On n’eüt pas cru sa main si rose, si déli- 


cate... À vrai dire, avait-on jamais observé sa main, saisi qu’on 
était par le regard et le pli cruel de la lèvre? Suivit une den- 
telle désuette, mais d’une parfaite blancheur. Nous étions 
aletants, tendus vers les volets qui criaient sur leurs gonds 
vec une lenteur calculée. 

Enfin, sous une coiffe de nuit d’où s'échapperent soudain 

es lourds anneaux des tresses, apparút un visage éblouissant 
e fraîcheur, de surprise candide. Le visage demeura un court 
instant sous la lanterne, penché vers le musicien interdit. Puis 
les contrevents se refermèrent sur le silence. 
Lorsque nous reprimes nos esprits, ce fut pour foncer sur 
da porte, laissant Erik tourner et retourner sa flúte avec stu- 
eu. Je le sais, je reste le seul témoin, avec cette pauvre loque 
qui trouble aujourd’hui nos tranquilles travailleurs et chez 
ui rien d'Erik ne subsiste. Je vous prie de le croire, la maison 
fut retournée de haut en bas, de fond en comble. Or je Pat- 
‘este, il n’y avait personne, sinon la folle qui, en chemise cras- 
seuse, assise sur un tas de déchets, caressait le plus galeux de 
ses chats. 

Il faut plus que jamais revenir à mon texte. J'ai en mains 
ous les éléments du succés et nul ne réunit ainsi la connais- 
sance des anciennes structures et des nouvelles. J’ai tous les 
ats présents, avec leurs articulations, leurs prolongements 
:leirs et précis. Quoi? Vessentiel m’échapperait-il? Quel doute 
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secret me pousse, comme je Vai dit, à gribouiller les marges? 
Y-a-t-il autre chose au coeur de mon sujet? Un ver? Un sens 
inavouable?... En tout cas, qu’on m'épargne, de grâce, ce fou, 
cet être veule et défait, qui revient écouter le murmure de 
l’eau sous nos défenses les plus massives. Alors je passerai 
peut-être le reste de mes jours dans un travail honorable et 
dans la paix! 
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LETTRE A L'ENDORMIE 


Quand tu tes levée cette nuit toute effarée par les abois 
du monde qui naissaient aux fonds muets de toi-même comme 
une fièvre toujours renaissante, c’est moi qui ai dit ton nom, 
d’une voix estompée par la nuit, et tu m'as d’abord regardé 
sans me voir comme le premier chien courant de la meute 
terrible. 

Et maintenant je te parle comme je peux, comme on 
parle aux enfants que la nuit effraya, des paroles que tu ne 
comprends qu'a demi comme le chant des vieilles femmes qui 
mous portaient dans leurs bras et dont on savait seulement 
que c était une consolation. 

Et je dis des choses que tu connaitras plus tard. Plus tard 
quand tu seras pauvre, et dépouillée, et appaisée, ayant tenu 
jusqu’à Vagonie et la mort à des choses tout à fait inutiles 
et qui a la fin n'étaient rien puisque nous vivons encore. Et 
alors nous vivrons en paix. Nous allons vivre en paix. Nous 
upprendrons enfin que l’homme est une chose très rare. Ses 
moindres paroles sont alors un poème, et la poésie vole autour 
ile nous comme une auréole. 

Alors nous rirons des choses inutiles qui faisaient d’ab- 
surdes chaines pour lier le bonheur. Nous rirons de voir les 
choses inhumaines chercher avec ridicule la place d’honneur. 
Vous soufflerons sur la sottise et elle s’effondrera comme une 
antique momie. De ses bandelettes nous ferons des bande- 
celle pour nos bals et nos fétes, et de ses maximes nous ferons 
4m opéra comique pour célèbrer son trépas. 
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En ce jour là on détruira ses autels. On refusera de mou- 
rir pour une idée qu’elle a, comme ça, inventée. On ne tuera 
pas les hommes qui refusent de s’aveugler en son nom. On ne 
mettra pas la vérité dans un palais de plomb en invoquant 
ses fatales radiations. On verra que tout ce qui perit à sa 
face ne méritait pas de vivre. 

Alors toutes les idoles crouleront comme des éternue- 
ments, et la petite vérité qui était tout leur sang et leur coeur 
montera face à nous comme un nouveau soleil. Car l'absurde 
est un cancer sur la face de la vérité, tout comme chaque vice 
est une vertu devenue folle. 

Écoute, voici le jour! Que reste-t-il à craindre? Quand 
il vient les prisons éclatent comme des figues! Les paroles 
qui jadis chátiaient s’envolent et disparaissent à présent, chá- 
toyantes et bruissantes vers le ciel; on ne les comprend plus. 
La face de la peur se détache de nous: c’est un visage de 
carton. Et chacun, surpris dans l’aube patiente, se découvre 
vulnérable et aimé. 

Nous aurons pitié, dis, de nos songes absurdes, et nous ne 
danserons plus de charades, masqués sous des masques gri- 
maçants d'amitié et d'estime. 

Mais nous irons les uns vers les autres, tendrement, comme 
des enfants aveugles qui, retrouvant la vue, épellent d’un doigt 
muet et d'un oeil étonné ces frèles visages qu'étaient les voix 
sévères. 

Et nous tocherons du doigt ces bouches délicates qui nous 
avaient semblé les antres du tonnerre. 
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KAMIKAZÉS 
(A Selection of their Letters) 


These knew of Dostoevsky the whole truth, 
Answering his dark inquiry with a rare aplomb 
As if a stony-deaf man witnessed a typhoon 
He long had read about, and for his first time 
Understood the blast of rain, the tousled homes 
And then the long black wind. All of it dead 
Silently and laying siege about his ears 
While he yet listened with his memory, and wept, 
Upheaval by vibration merely. 

So these, 
Who with philosophy, theirs or ours, to harden vows. 
Invent their vastly silent letters of farewell, 
Meet spleen with modesty and make assignment's 
Pallid language all dolled-up like assignation’s, 
With no mention of hell. Making only cautionary 
Tender mentions of the family, words like gold 
And the constant pointless preoccupation with blossoms, 
Lotus, cherry, pear. Twenty or so years old, 
Acutely analytical, they doff their academic robes 
For garlands of a frightful honour, and hear 
Vervelessly their stated day arrive, take shape, 
Then open fully into hohojiro song of praise, 
The full anthem of white-headed birds reminding 
How the letters, diaries, games with girls or cards 
4od even how completest purity must finish now. 
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«Killed at sea near Kashimayo, 9th August, 1945, 

As the pilot of a specialized attack. » Denied even 
Specialized obliteration. Yet that small box, 

In which the clippings from his nails and hair 

Are free to rattle, stays the true reminder; 

Stays brave scruple of the family, lost face of Emperor. 


VINEDRESSER 


Even in her early ripeness, he had tasted 

what was of grit in her, and without wondering 
overmuch, spat out the stones. Too small they seemed 
to pebble him with disenchantment, or be stars 

in that long season of the sun. And so, 

eyes narrowed from the heat, and brown his arm, 
sailed on; made fable of their love, her beauty, 
flaunting him as beast. And skewed his eyes 

to laugh where bathing-hood and cape of red 

lay crumpled by his door, the pip-strewn beach. 


Until the blood began to falter in his arms, 

missing the light; and few the uncut fruit, bosomed 

no longer. The shingle-chink neared them, 

numerously wide, a little noise outside their world, 
which he let enter. For that, in time 

would boulder down his door, infest his frames. 

He then let slump his whitened sail, to deck him 

finally for her. From whom he sourly took rights, 

and shivered in the hail she was. Till he found argument 
against his grapes, and took the road. 


DUMB COUPLE ON A TRAIN 


Say of your heart you only finger it 
In colloquy with friends: 
Say of your love you only speak of it 
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When complete love depends 
No more on touch. 


All platitudes turn into fresh 
Endearments in your hands: 

You cleave the muted silent light 
With lucid, nimble wands, 
Outlining such and such 


Without explaining overmuch, 


And clench your heart from those who'd finger it 
Unheedingly, whose baffled eyes 

Yet comprehend without a finger on it, 
Something touching they can seize 

Without upsetting overmuch 


The sculping gesture of your colloquies. 
They watch your hands, and dare not speak: 
Hands, having accent, grammar, tease 

Their hearts which, being meek, 

Words can break with candid speech 


And, without touching, touch too deep. 


There are so few hands of such gentility 
Which, in experience we see, or beyond 
Illusion hold eloquent agility 

Like these: hands of Mary burdened 


Beyond human touch 


For lovely and fatal occasions: 

Manus Mariae, with transient aplomb, 
Encompassing the child without the lesions 
Romans made; then made to speak inside the tomb 
Of nothing overmuch 


Cr deep, in human reach. 
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For interruption lacked a meaning there as here 
Where what is purely silent goes untouched, 
And being rich, deludes the interloper 

Into hate of simple hearing which 

Reveres no power of speech 


And robs the uttered language of its proper 
Diapason, relegating human speech 
To something merely touching, within reach. 


CAVE DRAWINGS 


Dark statement ravenous for light, 
Your primal hunger is of boar and bull, 
Prodigious in arrested flight 

From one dark age to darker still. 


A temporary flare is all we portion 

You of living light, though human blood 
Re-fuels your primeval motion, 
Witnessed unawares but understood. 


And, peering, we decide that home 

Is where the heart remembers having been 
Its oldest version, while the tomb 

Is a beginner’s place, to wean 


Mankind from long irrelevance, 
And prove our bones inferiors of art, 
Insipid tale which cannot sense 
The spell these animals impart. 


Black and dateless bridling flanks 
Enlighten while the matches last: 

We stay alive and ought to proffer thanks 
For centuries our hooves by-passed: 
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"or now another day corrodes another bomb; 
nsensate fingers drum each crisis to a lull: 
Dark statements lack their old aplomb, 

Their calm inclusion of the beautiful, 


Ind all our paths are shelterwards again, 

1 sudden light, as vast as flying bull or boar, 
issigns us to the cave again, where vain 
fan°s images deride his core. 
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Ars STOZNEG 


Dedicated to 
Giulia Daneo Lorimer 


Never sing a song for a fool or a lover, 

That old poet who spanned four generations, 
Once warned me, in the calm of his library. 
Seven puzzled years passed before his words, 
As spawning salmon, came back to populate my heart. 
Now I write of those four beautiful women 
And these six cold men, my close friends, 
Who have a passion that will clear them 
Over the highest hurdle and make 

Each footfall they take seem the stride 

Of a giant shaking the oaken stilts 

On which old houses stand. 

None is thirty yet, neither the surgeon 

With the steel hand or that honest man 

Who has these past years lain 

Too close under the ambiguous mountain shadows, 
Seeing light only as a distortion 

And believing that love will come 

At a whistled bidding. 

The first woman, without age, 

Almost as if time had never known her, 

Has knowledge deep and dependable. 
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The second, beautiful with a tiger fire, 
Craves the lust of passersby 

And fights the lecherous shadows 

Of her creation. 

The third had poise and intellect, 

In a given season, 

But that is lost now that she has come 
To the sharp cliff of being alone. 

Of the fourth what do I know? 

Except she is a woman who denied me love 
And bonded me as old brandy 

Is stored in darkness. 

The other four, the architect, 

Strong in a great desire whose work 
Will mark a resurgence greater than 
The unleashed power of fighting men 
And colder than a dawn after slaughter. 
The rest are poets and must suffer 

The commonplace laughter of fools. 


THE FOUR WOMEN 


One said 

«The hunger of the bones is kindled 
Early and late, like the movement of hands 
When the heart cannot hold love 

And the racing veins would scatter all caution, 
Running as weasels with arched backs 

To the morrow. » 

Another vowed 

«I live best when the passing gaze 

Clutches my eyes and the white heat 

Of a stranger’s loving my body 

Bends me to obedience. » 

The youngest said 

« A marriage bed is safe in summer 

But the wing of winter brings 

New colour and the heaving woods 
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Atremble have shaken the corners 

Of my loving. » 

The last said, after much deliberation, 
«I see it more clearly, 

The rested heart will hunt but seldom 
Yet then venture further than 

Tall tops of trees and look 

To new places far from its viewing. » 


THE POETS 


In chorus they affirmed 

«We must write words 

That will bind our age to truth and ability 
And push at a colossus 

Till we coax him from his sleeping 

Ánd bait him with our strength. » 

But only one has wit enough to taunt 

The phthisicky giant and raise him 

From his torpor and be chased 

Among the mountains. 


THE ARCHITECT 


«I am pillared in my thinking 

By fire, air, earth, and water, 

And am harassed in my days 

Playing water against fire, 

Watching air torment the earth. 

But the playing and tormenting 
Bring a rhythm to my mind; 

The fire I must diminish, 

Trick the earth with gentle breathing, 
Bastion the water against 
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That wayward mischief air, 
Use my mind as block and tackle 
For the work that is upon me. » 


THE SURGEON 


« All the smug platitudes spoken by fools 
Have scoured my eyes, in the high, 

Hot noon of my blood, and the body 

Is a stone to be chiselled to perfection, 
At best, the heart is but a pump 

To flood my head with knowledge. » 


THE TENTH PERSON 


«I have books and I have papers 

To prove my every statement 

And am drunken with cold logic, 

But I am jealous of old women 

Who would fill their time with praying, 
And fear certain truth 

As a cat fears scalding water. » 


ROUND ROBIN 


Where can I climb but down? 

And the key to her poise 

Was dropped with a silver brightness 
At my feet, but I feared 

The shower of stars that would 

Fall and desolate my head. 

We were not talking of castles or 
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Great houses, we in ignorance 

Had come to accept. 

No, nor the love that was spread for us 
By these we held within the bondage 
Of our loving. We had worked 

To hone our ways far too long 

To bargain with the hucksters 

Who would haggle over price 

Or cause or function; 


This we accepted, 

And the knowledge made us humble, 

Not in the petty way of fools 

Or the way of those grown tired from knowing 
But with the splendid indifference 

Of autocrats. 


That was the saving grace; the fact 
That we were no knights errant, 
But rather a collection of men 
Whose lives had such ambition that 
Nothing could balk. For this reason 
There was a great clarity, rampant, 
Among us. We never listened to 
Either the admonitions of parents 
Or the advice of failures, 

So when we came at last to choose, 
Ways were not dictated by the household gods 
Of former generations or the folly of 
Those who had played safe. 


Admittedly, we took certain privileges as a right — 


Such as the expected behaviour of gentlemen, or 
The laundered sheets we found upon 

Going to bed, or the more outrageous 

Buccaneer privilege extended us by servants 
When petulant and baffled by each others minds 
We vented scorn on serving people — 

But there was time in plenty to know 

The loneliness of being rich 
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Ánd the appalling certainty of poverty. 
Poor in the sense that we who had dined 
With kings and slept in the beds of queens 
Were at night forced to huddle 

Over the grating of some hotel kitchen 

In an alien city and beg warmth. 


In the tall-windowed room 

That looked out to where the rocks 

Stared at the reluctant sea 

(Malevolently tearing the incoming tide 

Into thin ineffectual strips of water) 

Our carefully propounded theories worked. 
Then it came to Christmas and another year 
Had rung allegiance from our minds 

But our blood was cool in a great desire 
And we watched, dispassionately, 

The winter birds strip moss 

From the sundial in the garden 

And we were choked with time, 

Waterfalling, cataracting on our heads 

Until we were drenched and cold 

With all the time we had drunk. 

We had no hacks left to saddle 

The broken toys were strewn 

Beyond the nursery and into the music room, 
And in the garden, huddled under snow, 

The rocking horse lay, 

In the attitude of death. 

A thaw came quickly, 

In early January, but we were gone 

To the city and we never heard 

The eventual fate of the rocking horse. 

But sometimes at night when I awoke 

I could see, stamping the curtains of my room 
The shadow of the toy horse 

Rocking with the tired rhythm of an old clock 
And then my head seemed the axis of the movement. 
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To be remembered as the poets and the intellectuals 
Imposed a strain upon us, so we played, 

Strictly for amusement, duels 

With loaded pistols swung nonchalantly 

On the first joint of each second finger. 

Sometimes an explosion was touched off 


But our luck held well. 


They all came back, 

On Friday, the thirteenth of April, 

And that evening we sat or stood about 
After my father’s burial, skirting talk, 
Aware that a new knowledge had come to us 
And we were heavy, almost like 

A woman bearing her first child, 

With fear of what lay ahead. 

Gradually the decanters, 

Polished from a century’s nervous fingering, 
Became empty, and we went to the cold 
Cellars co replenish them. 

When we came back the room was cold 
And we walked among the trees 

Out in the coldness of early morning 

Until the light showed 

The sufferings on our faces 

And we shielded our eyes 

Against the first hour’s glare. 


My great-grandmother’s presence 
Always had for me 

The calm assurance of great wisdom 
So when I went to talk to her 

And she held no hint of sympathy 

In her eyes or the inflection of her voice, 
I had, like some becalmed sailor, 

To try another tack 

And move to where the wind was best, 
Piloting the skiff under my command 
To another part of the bay; 
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Here the presence of a breeze was a probability; 
And I could hope to sail before night. 
Moving in the dark is a temptation 

To seek a sheltered cove 

And beg protection from the gods 

Whose duty is to find 

« Statio bene fides carinas. » 

But never did I call on them without 
First making the appropriate sacrifice 
And since I could no longer feed them 
Either the whole heart 

Or any complete part of my knowing 
Indulgently, 

I went beyond the harbour mouth 

Into seas fraught with currents. 

Strange fish and the images dark stirs up 
Held me to a difficult course. 

Reefs, with shark teeth, would detain me 
And with a siren lure stay me, 

Came into my viewing. 

Castles constructed of bones and 
Monstrous effigies held my eyes. 

But if I was to love 

The love had to be relentless 

And since I had learned to pass 

Traffic lights, at the appropriate moment, 
Why should I be halted by imagination? 
This is easier said than done 

And adrift with the fact 

That these two, closer and dearer 

Than I had ever bargained for, 

Loved me where no longer 

Any endurance was called for 

Until I was sick from 

The sudden riddle 

Love proposed me and sad 

That they in their majesty 

Were getting a second fiddle 

When they had called to tune 

A splendid instrument. 
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I could not sleep 

But watched them in their sleeping 

And wished, and wished, my love upon them 
Until I grew old from the vigil. 

But younger grew my heart 

With the splendour of their love 

Until I walked, a prince among the populace. 
This they never knew, 

These two, 

Born to a civilized world 

Where they might, pauper and noble 
Meet in the same embrace, 

Yet cover all hint of having known love. 
All the time love charged me, 

Until I could spread honey 

On each path and canticle 

The love I held for them in my own heart. 
Of these two eight years ago I would have said 
« They have brilliance and charm » 
Ignoring the depth and knowledge 

Of their hearts. 

Now I walk, no Hamlet 

But a sudden king, 

Among a people ready to agree 

This is love, and here is majesty. 

Because we give 

Because we give 

Silence and love 

Hunger and quiet 

Calm and tapestry 

Battle and want 

Peace and victory. 


JOURNEYS AND EXCURSIONS 


We are trapped in poetry 
In an alchemy of silence. 
And then as ruined cardplayers 
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Begin again to recoup our losses. 

There is a smell of death, 

Not the corroding stench 

Of a quenched body, 

But a sharp insult, whip-stinging 

Our nostrils, marking us as a secret sect, 
Forcing us to hide, or run, 

Or shout «no let this chalice — ». 
Giving us the full responsibility of judges, 
Without the authority; 

Honeing us to athletic malleability 
Then leaving us to try 

And whisper courage to ourselves 

in some deserted mountain land 

Were the air turns each whisper 

Into a barrel echo 

And deafens ears for any other sound, 
Even the crack of our backs 

Under an unharnessed weight of words. 
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A VOICE 


When you spoke to me 

in a voice as cold and white 

as the winter sea, 

cold and white like the spiralled shell 
crumbling inside my hand; 

within the fissile shards 

I held against my ear 

I heard the cold, white breaking of the sea, 
and your heart breaking in me. 


IN TIME OF SOFT REPOSE 


In time of soft repose 
There stabs a memory 
As brutal as the rose 
Unfolds its symmetry. 


Blessed are they that lose 
Their memories, that find 
A pair of fitting shoes 

In cupboards of the mind. 
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The things that do not fit; 
Like keys in broken locks 
Or lights we only lit 

With matches from one box: 


Voices whose timbre broke, 
Whose words were atrophied 
The moment that they spoke 
The overtones they hid: 


Now blocked by bricks new-laid, 
Windows where once we stood 
Ánd watched the cavalcade 

Of life inspired or lewd: 


Shadows of dust and dirt 
Revealed by sunlight strong; 
These are the things that hurt, 
The memories gone wrong. 


Lost in the fossil-layers 

They wait like folded claws 
Until, in dreams or prayers, 
They spring out from swift paws. 
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EVENING IN THE CITY 


Round the clear-cut corners of granite 

The walking sun in his best evening wear 
Enters, in a parade, the city street, 

Heading a crowd of multicoloured banners, 
Odour of camels, jumping harlequins. 


The drum-rattled houses, doors, windows 

Shake with the laughter of sun till the group passe 
Till the brass band shines on distant tram tracks 
And from a mouth in the long porticoed street 


Rushes a shadow. 


But for each shadow's run for the horizon 

À dozen shadows blink, hidden in corners, 
Watching night flood the street, whose passive stup 
Allows darkness to flow while silver fish 

Swim in dark water. 


THE TRAIN 


In the morning steel trains 
Rush past the posts 
Devour the red horizon; 
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Through the clapping of hands 
In this long street 

Rush past the iron workers 
Clouds at their feet 

Which beat together 

Shiny railway tracks 
While smoke fills chimneys 
On their broken backs; 
Who bare their teeth 

And run the crazy street, 
Mount on the track 

And dash ahead 

Towards black. 


POEM 


He built a structure 
Hollow iron 

To beat the stones 

The sun threw 

By the handful; 

He stared the sky 

With mirrors in his eyes 
Till iron roses grew 
Between his brow; 

Now railings comb the grass 
Which bows around 

All this turned ground. 


THE MECHANIC 


Enthusiast of work 
With frenzied rattling 
Build trees of steel 
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That shiver laurel leaves 
In chrome mechanics, 
But do not strike the sun 
When, somersaulting, 

It slaps its feet 

And laughing 

Shakes all your work, 
For tearing 

The sun to pieces, 
Ushers in the evening, 
Sitting in corners 
Staring. 
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THE HAPPY DAY 
(A Play For Voices) 


CAST 


A man of about thirty five; his accent is 
educated Irish. 
His wife. Some years younger. Similar accent. 
Their son. A child of seven. 
A virago of about forty. Harsh, violent voice. 
Country accent. 
Her daughter. Aged about twelve. 
Hugh as a child of seven. 
A ballad-singer 
A small farmer. About thirty-five to forty. Coun- 
try accent. 
His wife 
A son and daughter of Jack and Mary, aged about 
ten to twelve. Country accents. 
Priest, Neighbours, a Centurion, and other Voices. 


Hucx 


is summer, anti-cyclone weather, 

e barometer steady as the sun, and clouds 
rmless and light, like birds in the sky; 

12 weather then, June weather now, 
season of joy, but joy that's turning dim. 
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ÁNNE 


Come right home 1 told him, and now it's bedtime. 


HucH 
He's only at his granny's. 


ANNE 


He should be home, not waiting like a street musician 
Hoping for half-crowns of cash or crowns of flattery. 


Hucx 


That is the payment of such a day, willing ransom. 


ANNE 


FU send him straight to bed. 


Hucx 


This morning all was new; new shoes, new stockings, 
Face polished like an apple, ribboned rosette, 
The first prize in our show. 


ANNE 


And tall and straight, and big for seven they say; 
But still he should be home. 


Hucu 


Don't spoil his happiest day. 


ANNE 


Happiest day. Happiest day, 

That's all Pve heard for weeks. 

The preparation, rehearsals, sin and reparation, 
Forgiveness and confession, and to-day 

The early rising, taking him to church, 
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The sermon and the singing, the procession; 
Still it was worth it 
To see him shining like an Easter candle. 


HucH 


Don't blame him so if he's late coming home. 
Childhood is thoughtless as a fly, 
And thankless as a cat. 


ANNE 


They ll give him too much money, turn his head, 

Fill him with cakes and sweets, spoil his new suit 

With spilled ice-cream and lemonade and milk, 

And when he's sick, who’ll nurse him? Not his granny! 


HucH 


lt doesn’t matter. All he’ll remember is: 

That morning I was happy and that day, 

And that evening when I came home late, 

Poo late, no one was angry, no one swore at me. 


(There is the sound of a child’s running 


footsteps in the distance). 


ANNE 


There he is now. 
HucH 

Velcome him as if for the first or last time. 
ANNE 


Ali right, all right. 


HucH 


o he came home on stilts of excitement, 
Honey to jingle till it burnt its way to freedom, 


’oice shrill to tell the headlands of the day. 
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Ice-cream had stained his new grey pants and jacket, 
Sweets wadded in his pocket, chocolate face, 

But no one cursed at him and he was happy. 

Even in bed the day was with him still. 


Tom 


After the Zoo we went to the carnival 

And tried the hobby horses and the swings, 

But grandpa said the chairoplanes were dangerous. 

The teacher said this was the happiest day of all our lives, 
And he was right. (Pause) Daddy. (Pause) 


Hucx 
Mmm. 

Tom 
Was yours like that? 

Hucx 
My what like what? 

Tom 


The day of your first communion, 
The perfect, beautifullest, happiest day of your life? 


HucH 


Well, no. Or yes. In some ways yes, 

In some ways very no. (Long pause) 

It wasn’t here in the city, among houses, 
But far away in a little crooked village, 
Mean as a dirty lie. 

The village itself was mean, but round about 
Were mountains like fi-fo-fums, 

With old grey trees, a lake blue as an eye 
And a little stream where trout turned somersaults, 
And where one time I saw a kingfisher, 

A turquoise streak down a corridor of trees. 
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Tom 


Vhat were you doing there? 


Hucx 


wasn't like you. I had no father or mother, 

Índ so lived there with cousins 

n a small, narrow house that crouched against a hill. 
Ind in that house I wakened on a June morning. 
eme day Pll tell you all about it, 

Yow go to sleep, your eyes are closing down. 


Tom 


‚ood-night, daddy. l’m sorry I was late. 
ut it was a gorgeous day. (Very sleepy) Good-night. 


Hucx 
-ood-night. Sleep well 


Hucx (softly) 


n that dark and narrow house 
wakened on a June morning, 
Is clear and innocent as the eye of childhood. 


VOICE 


'p with the dawn on the best day of June, 

‘he light clear as honey, the first birds inspired 

ike poets mad drunk with melody, 

inging what poets aspire to, 

nd what they were singing was « This is the morning ». 


MoLL 


shouting angrily from a distance) If you're going 

» Mass get up out of that and don’t expect me to wait 
and and foot on you. There's a basin of water here 
the kitchen to get the dirt off of you before you go. 
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VOICE 


The sun that is shining on town and on country 
Shows midsummer morning on its bright dial, 

And this is the happiest day of a season 

That’s rosy with joy. Leaf, wing and flower 

Are gilded with youth, because this is the morning, 
The morning of perfect joy. 


MoLL 


If I have to tell you a second time. Pll come up 
and leave you stretched. 


HucH 


I came down the narrow stairs to the dim kitchen, 
With hanks of onions and looped fly-papers hanging, 
Carnival decorations, from the blackened ceiling. 
An oleographed St. Patrick drove the snakes 
From Erin’s Isle; Emmet’s drawn sword 

Pointed to « Bless this House » above the fire. 

Six kitchen chairs, grease-blackened, 

A settle-bed, a table thick with unwashed mugs, 
And a thin skin of turf-ash everywhere; 

On a backless chair a cracked enamel basin, 

Cold water, Sunlight soap, a greasy cloth. 


MoLL 


When you've washed, your new suit is there in the 
parcel that came from Dublin. 


ELLEN 


Mammy, will we show him the presents that came from 
Dublin too? 


MoLL 


They can wait till he comes home. 
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ELLEN 


1 watch that glows at night like Jack o” Lantern, 
: Gulliver's Travels », « Robinson Crusoe », a box of 
weets, a train that runs on rails. And something else 


Huch (c) 
}h, what is it? 


ELLEN 


something that Mick Callaghan brought. A secret. 


MoLL 


Hurry up there now or you'll be late for Mass. 


HucH 


Ind so, alone, I started off for Mass, 

Vew suit, new socks, new shirt, 

Vew shoes that squeaked like crickets. 

"he road was downhill and I could see the village, 
"hatched roofs and whitewashed houses, and the only colour 
"he gay red-painted carts in for the fair. 

In a hill above the village stood the church 

4 great old relic like a beached three-master, 

{ll that remained of a ruined monastery 

"hat once had been the glory of the place, 

{nd still could glory in its belfry. 


(Church bells in the distance) 


VOICE 


"he church was tall and proud, a Gothic dream 
’ointing to heaven with a slender tower. 

thoir, aisle and transept kept their sweet proportions, 
>raceful and ordered as their builders’ thoughts. 
{round the walls forgotten names remembered 

n coats of arms the families long gone 

Vhich once were great; but where the azure windows 
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Had strained a holy light, now there was yellow glass 
In place of sea-cold blue and ocean green. 


(An organ softly plays a voluntary, the bells 
are still heard behind). 


Hucx 


The church was cool and damp, a Noah’s Ark 

Lit dimly by the sun and candlelight, 

Big candles, tall and yellow, for the Mass, 

And little flickering pennyworths for tears 

Or hope, for thank-you-Lord and fears. 

Above the altar in bright red and blue 

Yellow and green and purple, brash as Italian skies, 
A stained-glass window told of Resurrection. 

The Lord, expressionless, with transfixed hand, 
Showed us his bleeding heart, and, while the angels poised, 
Offered His wounded foot once more to earth, 
Returned, we knew, from Limbo’s cobwebbed void. 


(A choir sings in plain chant under the speech). 


CHOIR 


Kyrie eleison. Christe eleison 


Hucx 


The Mass, unchanging as a woven tapestry, 

Moved through its customary liturgy, 

Prayer and response, the hierophantic 

Gesture, blessing, speech, the mystery 

Hidden in language, symbol, Latin word, 

Or Greek or Hebrew. 

The mothers, fathers, children prayed 

In simple phrases from the little books 

Or thumbed their rosaries, 

Words slipping through their minds like polished beads. 


PRIEST 
Dominus vobiscum. 
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RESPONSE 


t cum spiritu tuo. 


PRIEST 


Per omnia saecula saeculorum. 


RESPONSE 
‘Amen. 
HucH 
oon now the little bell is rung 
o tell us Christ is here, waiting for us. 


(The singing is silenced. There are 
church noises). 


nd so, led by the teacher we line up and walk, 

Palm held to palm and finger-tip to tip, 

Up to the ancient altar-rails, 

orn smooth by centuries of worship. 

I kneel and take the pleated altar-cloth under my chin, 
nd hear approaching the words spoken in Capernaum. 


CENTURION 

Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldst enter under 
my roof, say but the word and thy servant shall be healed. 
VOICE 


And his servant was healed in the selfsame hour. 


Priest (approaching, but at a distance) 


Zorpus Domini Nostri Jesu Christi 
lustodiat animam tuam in vitam aeternam. Amen. 


(Only the first words are heard, the 
rest being muttered under the breath). 
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PRIEST 
Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi... 


(The organ bursts out in a great paan of joy). 


VOICE 


What joy can equal this, the sinful soul 

Washed clean as is the beach that the great wave has swept? 
For this the choral birds sing, sing in the amber dawn, 

Te Deum to the stars dissolving into light. 


(The music changes). 


HucH 


Now Mass is over, genuflect and squeak 

Out to the porch, the holy water cool 

On fingertip and forehead, and the day is opened, 
The lid turned back and daylight rushing in. 


(Country voices are heard, rushing on top 
of one another). 


Voice 1 


Joe, you were wonderful, never a falter. 


Voice 2 


Lovely new suit. Well you may wear, soon you may 
tear, give the devil his own share. 


Voice 3 


Straighten your tie and pull up your socks 


Voice 1 


There's bacon and eggs and sausage for breakfast. 


VoIcE 2 


Here's five bob for you, Paddy. Go on now and take it. 
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HucH 


I wandered away, having no one, and started for home. 

The church stands high on a hill looking down on the village, 

Looking west to the mountains and east to a river and lake, 

To monastery ruins and a great house that's stripped now and 
roofless, 

The house of the settler whose arms are inscribed in the church 

ut whose name and whose race is forgotten. 

he village is busy this morning with cattle and sheep 

‘4nd their buyers and sellers, the big-booted men from the 

mountains, 


(Fair day sounds). 


nd their women in shawls, with butter and eggs on their carts. 

And the frown in their minds that the night will still find 
them here waiting. 

he ten public-houses are taking their tithe of the bargains, 

nd the whiskey and stout are being gulped down as though 
they were free; 

he singers, with ballad-sheets over their arms 

dre singing of drink in the hope of some money for drink. 


SINGER 


The grape and the barley are grown for our pleasure, 
"hey swell in the generous sun, 

"hey're pressed and distilled to rejoice us and gladden, 
"hey freshen the old and the young; 

"hey warm the cold-hearted and cheer the down-hearted, 
Raise love-thoughts in girl and in boy, 

"hey rally the faint-hearted, quicken the great-hearted, 
éarley and grape are our joy. 


Then clink glasses, drain glasses, fill glasses, drink glasses, 
‚et’s leave no gay song unsung. 

hile we've bottles and throttles, let's put in our noddles 
he stuff that makes old fellows young, me boys, 

he stuff that makes old fellows young. 
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The sun on the cornfield, the sun on the vineyard 
Are bottled against the cold days, 

The frost cannot harm us as long as we arm us 
With summer sun's medical rays; 

An apple a day keeps the doctor away, 

A bottle a day keeps him well, 

So for medical reasons we swallow the seasons 
When grape and John Barleycorn swell. 


Then clink glasses, drain glasses, 

Fill glasses, drink glasses, 

Let's leave no gay song unsung; 

While we've bottles and throttles 
We'll put in our noddles 

The stuff that makes old fellows young. 


HucH 


I walked through it all being hungry and happy, 
Forgiving and praying and laughing, 

Hearing the bargaining men making little of cattle 
Their hearts were desiring, seeing eyes 

That had drowned too long in a kitchen come lively 
With whiskey and singing and gossip; 

Ánd out on the road their voices were with me, 
Though larks sang above me. 


(Birdsong, and then the creak of a cart). 


One cart was going my way, a red-painted cart 


With Jack and Mary Quigley, young still with a big and young 
family. 


Jack 


Whoa there. (The cart stops) Is it all alone you 
are on the greatest of days? 


Mary 


A great day indeed that you made your first holy communion 
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Hucx (c) (shyly) 


¡Pm just going home to my breakfast. 


Mary 


And not a soul with you. 


Jack 


Is likely they’ve gone to the fair. 


Huch (c) (obviously lying) 
Yes, that would be it. 
(hesitates) They must have all gone to the fair. 
Jack 
Hop up on the back so, and we'll take you a bit of your way. 
(To the horse) Go on. (The cart starts). 
Mary 


oing to the bog we are to foot the turf. 


JACK 


he children are there since the dawn. 


Huch (c) 
Vve never been there. 
MARY 
ow so? 
JACK 


h sure he's only a city lad, not used to country ways. 


MARY 


¿blin. That must be a wonderful place entirely. 
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Hucx 


Dublin to me is pictures: 

Big houses and wide streets, trams hissing on their trolleys, 

Cabs and outside-cars and motor-cars with bright brass bonnets, 

And the Liffey, with a smell like sulphur and a light 

At evening like the bloom on a black grape, 

And the newsboys at the Pillar shouting « Heggle Buff Mail », 

And the old ones shouting « Oranges two a penny », 

Wax men and women in the windows, and at night 

Lights, lights, and BOVRIL spelling B.O.V.R.I.L. in College 
Green, 

And going out like a blind pulled down to darkness. 

That was where 1 lived till something called Death 

Roared out of the night with headlights like the sun. 


Jack 


"Tis a wonderful place indeed, with every day the 

like of a fair day. I was there the once and I was 

in mortal dread Pd slip on the pavement that was as hard 
and shiny as ice. 


Mary 


If they've all gone to the fair, who'll get your breakfast? 


HucH (c) 


[ll be able to manage for myself. 


MarY 


What you'd a right to do is come with us. There'll be 
lashings and leavings of food for one and all. 


Jack 


Sure nobody would know where he was gone. 


HucH (c) 


I don’t think they'd mind. I really don’t think they d mind. 
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Mary 


Isn’t that a queer thing now, with a young visitor from the city, 


HucH (c) 
Im not a visitor now. 


Mary 


That's right. You're here for good. 


Jack 


In an accident I hear your father and mother were killed? 


HucH (c) 
es. 
JACK 
wo cars that crashed. 
Hucx (ec) 
That's right. 
MARY 


"here now. I always said they were flying in God's 
ce those motor-cars. 


suppose so. 
(Pause). 


"o be one with this village, never aspiring, 
"yes turned in to its narrow street, 

biving among its ruined fragments, 

cerning soon to distrust and cheat. 
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Reared in ignorance, never innocent, 
Knowing too much and too little too soon, 
Fearing knowledge, praising cunning, 

All music set to a ballad tune. 


To be one with these people, to grow beside them 
Like branches bent by a constant gale, 

To be buried successful, since the nameless thousands 
Having never ventured can never fail. 


(A silence). 


JACK 


A fine healthy life yowll have of it, 
good stirabout and milk and butter to make you strong. 
The world knows that it’s out of your belly your back grows. 


Mary 


Aye, and you should be good and hungry by now. 


HucH 


We passed the house and I never looked 

To see it crushed down under the hill, 

And I didn’t tell them of the margarine, 

The skim milk, and the belly that was seldom filled; 
And maybe I didn’t think of these things, 

But only of a day that was clear as amethyst. 


And the creaking cart was a covered wagon 
On the Santa Fe Trail to the Rio Grande, 
And I was Billy Cody or Wild Bill Hickock 


Decimating an Indian band. 
(Gunfire and Indian whoops). 


And the chequered country became the prairie, 
The cattle turned to lumbering bison, 

The lawless, promising west was before us, 
Empty out to the pale horizon 
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Except for the whooping braves on their ponies, 
The prairie schooners, the burning fort — 

shot from the hip and a red-skin fell, 

Biting the dust at the gun’s report. 


(A loud shot). 


| 20 HucH (c) 
ang: 


Mary 


h. You gave me a fright. 


Jack 


Ys it Tans you're shooting, Hugh. 


HucH (c) 
No. 
JACK 
4 dirty pack of savages. 
Mary 


Vasn't it foretold by Columbeille that the time would 
ome that the men of Ireland would be that few a girl 
vould run to her mother saying, «Oh, mother, I saw a 
man on the bridge of Athlone». And maybe those times 
re on us now with the Black and Tans, 


HucH 


t was a time of trouble, ambushes and raids, 
l'he Crossley-Tender purring through the streets, 
"rench-coat, slouch-hat, the dum-dum bullet, 
"he bombed-out lorry and the burning town. 
pies were not safe in bed, nor innocent men, 
Pi! women in their night-shifts nightly shot; 
inzer and fear rode down the sky with death, 
us here to the green horizon there was peace, 
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The peace of the bog, almost the peace of death — 
Or so it seemed at first, but life is here, 
Everywhere, flying and burrowing, running and capering, 


(The song of the lark). 


Soaring and diving, and over all the lark 

Sending this fretted music down to us, 

A tiny crucifix of melody blessing the earth 

With radiance of praise, as peacock coloured, 

As rainbow-hued as light split by a prism. 

Not far away there were children working, 

Footing the treacle-coloured turf, their hands and faces 
Burned to an Indian glow, and they too knew the joy. 


FIRST CHILD 


Adrift on a sea of flowers, 


SECOND CHILD 


The white bog-cotton our waves, 


FIRST CHILD 


The powder-puff clouds for sails, 


SECOND CHILD 


The bee for a gale. 


FIRST CHILD 


Our sailors are barefoot boys 


SECOND CHILD 


And girls who dance on a deck 
All coloured with dandelions 
As recklessly gold as the clock 
Keeping time in the sky. 

First CHILD 


O, and this is our stained-glass day, 
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SECOND CHILD 


With fuchsia and poppy as red 
As Christ's heart, and the little daisies, 
The same that were meek to His tread. 


FIRST CHILD 


And the goldenrod is sweet 


SECOND CHILD 


As the wild-rose, 
And the woodbine makes incense 
Where it grows. 


FIRST CHILD 


And the sun is a monstrance too 
That blesses the fly, 

The bee and the rabbit and hare 
With its haloed eye, 

And the finch in its chasuble 
Of wings and of song, 

And blesses the ox and the ass, 
And blesses us all. 


Hucx 


ind there we played while I made friends with them, 
iaught them strange games from town, and learned their 
secrets, 


(ow calves were born, what signs predicted storm, 
'f magpies, fairy raths, the banshee’s cry. 


FirsT CHILD 


the badger in the wood will grip your leg 
ww] never let go until he hears it snap. 
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SECOND CHILD 


Carry a dry stick in your pocket and snap that. 


FIRST 


He'll think the leg is broken and let up. 


SECOND 
If you get in a fairy ring you can wander blind 
For days perhaps in a fog; 

FIRST 


Reverse your coat and you'll see right again. 


SECOND 


The Hungry Grass is where someone has died of hunger, 
And if you step on that you'll starve to death 
Unless you have have a crust of bread to gnaw. 


FIRST 


Eat that and you'll be strong as Finn MacCool. 


SECOND 


If you see a flurry of leaves along the road 
That's the Good People going to their hosting. 


FIRST 


Stand out of their way and lift your hat to them. 


SECOND 


If you meet a black cat on the road turn back again, 
You'll do no good at field or farm or fair. 
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FIRST 


À red-haired woman is ten times worse again. 


SECOND 


If there's churning in a house take a hand with the dash 


First 


Dr they'll swear a hole in a pot you stole their cream. 


Huch (c) 


" know another game, it’s Sticky Toffee. 


"ll count you out: One potato, two potatoes, 
Three potatoes, four, five potatoes, six potatoes, 


Seven potatoes MORE. YOU have it. 


(Shrieks of children. Music, which fades to:) 


SINGER 


ds I rode out through the Cloonmore bog 

ir a day of sunny weather 

some miles from home I chanced to roam 

{cross the bonny blooming heather, down the moor. 
is I rode along with my dog and gun 

"hrought the bonny blooming heather 

Vhat should I see looking up at me 

But a band of children playing together, 

Down the moor and through the heather, 

Fer the moor across the heather, 

hat should I see looking up at me 

But a band of children playing together, down the moor. 


[hey laughed and played so gaily there, 

[he longest day of all the summer, 

hey played till the rays of the late-setting sun 

‘ame sparkling out among the heather, down the moor. 


irode away and I left them there, 
‘oo young to know that youth is pleasure, 
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But I pitied them all as I pitied myself 

And sadly thought of squandered treasure, 

Down the moor and through the heather, 

O’er the moor across the heather, 

I pitied them all as I pitied myself 

And sadly thought of squandered treasure, down the moor. 


HucH 


A man rode by on a horse and dimmed away in the distance, 
The wild-flowers closed their eyes, the evening tired. 

The sun was balanced now on the western hills 

And the moon in the other scale as as pale as a shell. 

The day was gone over the hill and the evening, 

A ghost at the foot of the stair waited only for darkness. 
We emptied the teapot out and packed the plates, 
Climbed up on the carts and started back on the road, 

As quiet now and as sad as an old canal. 

Too early yet for lights to signal each other 

Across the miles of air, too early for stars, 

But the evening was settling on us and night was waiting, 
And the stories and fears of night, and nights alarms: — 


FIRST CHILD 


A horse can see a ghost where you'd see air. 


SECOND 


His eyes will roll in his head, he'll rear and neigh 


Jack 


Put your jacket over his head and he'll pass by. 


Mary 


The headless coachman drives four headless horses 
Down the old road to town. 
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Jack 


Youll hear them pass at midnight, the old coach 
tattling and bumping by. Put your head under the 
lothes. It’s safest there. 


Mary 


Äy grandpa saw them once. His eyes turned pale as milk. 
T'was the last thing that he saw this side of heaven. 


Jack 


“hosts are about us always, thick as grass, 

put their day is the night. In the old graveyard 
fowll hear them talking together of old times, 
‘ack to the first man ever buried there, 
Tundreds of years ago. 


Mary 


ave well enough alone. You'll frighten the children. 


JACK 


Fho’s talking! With her headless coachman! 


Hucx 


t no one was frightened in the coming dusk. 

ppy and drowsy we jogged back the road 

he dusk clotting about us, the crows talking 

- angry shouts, and sometimes a sleepy bird 

eeping good-night. Good-night. Good night. Good night. 


Jack 
vod-night, Hugh. 
CHILDREN 
ed-night. 
HucH (c) 


»od-night, and thanks. 
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Mary 


Good-night, and safe home. 


HucH 


The smokey lamp was lit, and there at the door was Moll, 
The angry woman, a woman of forty with whiskers, 

Nose red, eyes angry-blue and lips as thin 

As mountain-top wind, and as bitter. 

Her face was scarlet, the pale blue eyes were staring. 


MoLL 


Where have you been all the day? The police dragging the 
lake for you, men searching the hills for you, the 
country in an uproar for you. 


Hucx (c) 


I just went to the bog with the Quigleys. 


MoLL 


He just went to the bog. He just went to the bog! 

There's a devil as big as a house standing in that fellow, 
and the day of his first communion too. O God give me 
patience this blessed night that I don’t open him where 
he stands. Hand me that stick. (A blow and a cry). 
Neither tale nor tiding of him since the day was born, 
the place turned upside down. Take that. (A blow). 
Get off those clothes so I can beat you proper. 


Hucx (c) 


Tm sorry. I didn’t know. 


Mou. 


He didn’t know. He didn’t know! God pity me this night. 
Presents from Dublin for him. Pll give him presents 

from Dublin. It’s burnt they ll be or smashed. (A crash 

on a stone floor) There goes the watch they sent. That'll 
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never tick again. Into the fire with everything. Books, 
books for the like of him. Into the fire with them. 
Rubbish to fill his head. Hand me that train till I 
stamp it flat. (A violent crash) That's taken care of that. 


ELLEN 
What about the rabbit? 

MoLL 
‚Rabbit? What rabbit? 

ELLEN 


The one Mick Callaghan brought for him. 


MoLL 


(That's taken care of long ago. I got Joe to loose it. 
Maybe he’ll learn a lesson yet from that. Off with 
¡those clothes. 
(Sounds of violence, which fade. There is 
a long silence). 


Hucu 


‚At last, crying with fear and pain I limped to bed, 

‘Climbed between the damp blankets in my skin. 

¡Through the narrow window I could see the moon, now bright 
and high, 

Remote from tears or anger, proud in the sly. 

That's all, I thought. It’s over, the happiest day. 

But as I looked across the moon-drenched fields I saw the 


chase, 
(The sound of dogs baying). 


The dozen mongrel dogs about the place 
After a something small and grey that ran awry, 
Something, a little rabbit, that could not see 
The woods, the burrows where it could be free. 
I put my head under the clothes. It was safest there. 
(A long silence. Then Tom can be heard calling 


in the distance:) 
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Tom 
Daddy. Daddy. 


ANNE 
My goodness, that chila isn't asleep yet. 
Hucx (shouts) 
What is it? 
Tom 


Daddy, 1 want to ask you something. 


HucH 
Oh, all right. 


(He ascend the stairs). 
HucH 


Now old man, what is it? You should be asleep. 


Tom 


Daddy, can I have another first communion to-morrow? 


HucH 


No, son. There's only one. (Very softly) Thank God. 


Tom 
But Td like one every day. 


Hucx 


There are other firsts, you know. The first day at 

a new school, or at college. The first time you meet 

the girl who'll be your wife. Your first son. And, some 
day, his first communion. I hope it will be just like 
yours. I hope it will. 
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SOLITAIRE 


Alone, and for how long, who knows? 
Alone unable to relax, 

I lay them out in disciplined rows, 
Anonymous card backs. 

A bitter pleasure, this, to see 

So many turn their backs on me. 

But I have no cards up my sleeve; 

Let me believe, let me believe. 

Turn then, O turn propitious faces; 
Promise me luck and recompense. 

I know you have your proper places 
And patterns that make sense. 

There are four families in the pack; 
To every queen a king and jack. 

Let wives and sons and husbands meet, 
Let every family be complete. 

Trivial magic for great occasions? 
Yet once again, O patience, patience! 


WARTIME, OLD STYLE 
(An Old Wives Tale) 


Our tigers were happy at home; 
They kept the babies warm; 
Under the tent of the great counterpane 
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None of us came to harm. 

But high in the window-less wall, 
So high, so high we missed it, 

Was a wide round hole 

And our tigers could not resist it. 


Even the new-born slept 

And we were all of us quiet; 

One after another our tigers leapt 
And panic rose up and riot. 


We can hear snarling and growling and quarrelings, 


Flurry and scurry and screaming and shouting 
Our tigers, our tigers are having an outing. 


There is no window; the hole is so high; 
And the babies are all beginning to cry; 


Outside there are guns, there are traps, there are nets 


O come back, our darlings, our tigers, our pets. 


FUSS AT A RAILWAY STATION 


This is my train, you say, 

To carry me away. 

But who can tell how far 
Old women’s journeys are? 
Porter, is this my train? 
Tell me again. Again! 

I only want to know 

How far and whither I go. 
This is my train you say? 
But it would be disaster 

If I should go astray. 

Please ask the station-master. 
Are my belongings here? 

I go so deeply laden 

My conscience is less clear 
Than when I was a maiden. 
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Ánd so let the loud tongue fall dumb. 

Cease to mock time with forced, unseemly jests; 
Compose the aching limbs, protuberant bum, 
Still more protuberant belly and slack breasts. 
Lay them all down, relax the vertebrae, 

And sleep, old wife, after your too long day. 
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TWO POEMS 


I. ECHO 


Answer me! 

How can I speak to you until you 

answer me? 
How can I hear my voice unless I 

speak to you? 
How shall I know myself if I can’t 

hear my voice? 
How can I know you before I 

know myself? 


Speak to me! 
How can I answer you unless you 
speak to me? 
How can you know me until I 


answer you? 
How can you love me if you don’t 


know me? 
How can I love myself until you 


love me? 


II. NARCISSUS 


Let me alone 

Let me still and only beyond loneliness 
Reflect unsounded inwardness 

In me. 
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You clamour at my eyes for recognition of your own 
Would plunge in them to seek yourself — not me — or drown, 
Invade my quiet place and set up there your busy home. 


I alone 

Translucent image in my own eyes clarity 

Can copper glimmers catch in brown tranquillity 
Beneath my eyes and I — oh rare reality — 
Can be. 


PUT OUT MY EYES 


‘Put out my eyes, no darkness can put out 

| Your image graven on my inward sight. 

(Or strike me deaf: my soundless world will beat 

{To your hearts drum. Deny me feet, cut 

"Through my fingers” hold: my nerves will wind about 
| Your life, to you my urgent bloodstream lead. 

| Destroy my memory and drive me mad, 

| Put out my light, you cannot be put out. 


FROM RILKE 


II f only once there could be utter silence; 

IIf once all random things and all irrelevance 
¡Were stilled, and other people's talking; 

If my own senses once would quiet their calling 
¡Nor come between me and my spirits watching: 


hen I could in one single and unfolding 
¡Thought know you to your being's limit 
‘4nd posses you, for my thought's duration; 
Se render you your self again, a gift 

ls my possession. 
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MEMOIRS OF A TURCOMAN DIPLOMAT 


OTELI ASIA PALAS, INC. 


Evenings ever more willing lapse into my world's evening, 

Birds, like Imperial emblems, in their thin, abstract singing, 

Announce some lofty Majesty whose embassies are not 
understood, 

Thrushes and finches chords, like the yellow and blue skies 
changing place. 

I hold my stick, old-world, the waiters know me, 

And sip at my European drink, while sunlight falls, 

Like thick Italian silks over the square houses into the 
Bosphorous. 

Ladies, I call you women now, from out my emptied tenderness, 

All dead in the wars, before and after war, 

I toast you my adventures with your beauty! 


Where the domes of Sinan shiver like ductile violets in the 
rain of light. 


To the Franks, I suppose it’s ugly, this brick and oblong, 
When a rare sunlight, rare birdsong, 
Compose the absolute kingdom far in the sky 


The Franks must ask how it was known, how reached, hou 
governed, how let die? 
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This woman who passes by, sideways, by your side: 
"here was one you loved for years and years: 
suddenly the jaw is ugly, the shoulders fall, 
Provoking but resentment, hardly tears. 


THE GOLDEN HORN 


‘e all have a magic kingdom, some have two, 

Ind cry: «O my city on the Golden Horn, and O my you! » 

discover, in the bee flaunting his black and gold among the 
foliage in the frieze, 

(ou are not what you thought, you are someone like all these, 

he most ardent young man turn, at the drop of a black hat, 

nto some rabbity sort of clerk, some heart-affairs diplomat, 

: John of the Cross into a Curia priest. 


: was years ago. It is not now like when the century began— 

hough apple and peach lie brilliant on the dark, 

nd mineral worlds on the dark sky shine, 

nd the red mouth breathes in: thine is mine, 

nd the careless Atlantic inhales the Thames, the Tagus and 
the Seine, 

Turmuring back and murmuring forward beasts and sonata 
scores and Ophelian rags- 

"here a girl in her balldress was a light on the wave, 

"here a dying flare was like a firefly on the wave, 

"here all the waves shivered with phosphorous under the 

moon’s glacial withdrawal— 

e voici ignorant »: so a poet my father read. 

he Empire born again, old pedants will rake up the dead. 


y father thought my feeling could take fire by the vibrant 
Seine 

ul a tough intellect be constructed in Göttingen, 

se thought, the citadels of Anatolia I could justify 

vabing what's hungry full, what's ragged spry. 
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Opalescent on the unbloodied green, the Sultan's battle horse 

The hungry cavalry, rearing and screaming in the mist: 

We put them down, these Franks, in their sweaty leather ana 
blasphemous curse, 

Our salaried Levantine admirals sank their trading ships. 

It happened: the Prophet conquered with murder in his hanc 
and honour in his crescent lips. 


Put it down to a thick heart and a thick pate, 

Such puritanic temperament's outgrown: 

Now some international Secretary-General throws a lump o 
bait 

And laughs and says my country's not my own. 


There was a professor who said: « The horse must go! » 
And certain poets praised him to their shame, 

Except in County Cork and Mexico 

And where the quick darlings to us from the Cossacks came 


In the Foreign Office, they humourously ask my advice, 

My father had money, I was posted from place to place: 

What can I tell them? even if I got it right? 

There would be protocol about the right time and the righ 
place, 

And even not too sentimental about the corps of horse 

Dancing between the up-country captains’ harsh knees 

They could assert that horses than humanity were worse— 


And that our Westernising dictator, though free was no longe 
free 
When at Smyrne he tumbled the chatterbox Greeks into th 
sea, 
Turk lieutenants, waxed moustaches and all, and spiritle 
mugs of tea. 
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All is when I remember and forget 
The Prophet drops the sword and shuts the Book 
Down the green wind the Lord came, I met 


| The Lord, but did not feel or hear or look, 


. Interrupted by the Exarch shouting, we robbed Greece— 
| ds true — those comedians with their epics, 

Their Aphrodite, their Achilles, their Golden Fleece, 

| Shouting the Prophet down, with their rational septics, 


| Even their best, their Hector, did not know, 
| Or mother Venus with her bog and milk, 
{ Gesso Olympians dancing heel and toe— 


| Why should a Turk care about that ilk? 


FOUR TURKISH WOMEN 


"The true, the loyal moon, not like her mother, 
{ She was the plasma we assembled to: 

. AU sky flows, water and blood and spittle, 

| Mother degraded in her human brew. 


' Moon! rest our emblem... not like Europeans 
| Whose stupid sun discovers all their dirt. 
‘0 Crescent, sweet and careless above the water— 


| Yet infidel fingers hurt 


‚A woman, my Frankish Friend's one wife, 

In a far Latin villa held his hand; 

+ was night all at once, and kind of grief 

: And kind of laughter, and kind with hand in hand. 
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ANATOLIA 


In the high country, there is no food for ghosts, 

The dead stay underground, which is their place 

We had enough to do to keep the Arabs and the Bulgars in 
their place 

If the dead have bad dreams, they live in us, querulous and 
lost. 


Must we believe that hatred or freedom, the Sultan Ahmet 
risen on his medieval horse, turns to love? 

Fail to regret the Empire, the Franks and the Hohenstaufen? 

Europa and the Turk Bull? 

The President of the Republic bends this way and that, 

A bubble on the corner of his lips, 

The Franks have their shopkeeper saints, Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, 

(And Saint Thomas putting his hand in the Wound) 


How can you think it’s sure if you're a coward? 


RISTORANT PIK NIK 


The trams go tired home in the Istliqal Caddesi, 

Rue du Pera, we said — the Frankish end.. 

The waiter flicks off a crumb. It was lamb and rice; 
Would you raise your knife to stick an indifferent friend? 


THE TURKISH FOR GREEK IS ROMAN 


Why we call the Greeks Romans I know not 

Nor without grammar do I care not: 

Both were here before we were, but hear not 

Nor grudge, nor love nor hate, they’re lost and know not. 
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THE WHITE CITY 


The Sava and the Danube like two horses folded, mane on 
mane, 

And there were dogs which lapped the water up: 

Pale sunlight and pale water, as if some great poet 

Said there was peace, like Goethe, and there was peace. 


The sunlight pressing on the eyelids, on the waters; 
Only ten years ago the invaders came, 

The pretty guide talked on and showed our party— 
In which were former Nazis, former Fascists— 
‚Photo-posters of men hanging like blotting paper, 
Dirty blood on dirty children, dirty mothers 

The willowy waters of the Sava bathed; 

Only three hundred years ago 

‘Siilymein the Magnificent 

Sick and sad outside Belgrade. 


Who knows his expectations, free or slave? 

Join me, Johannes, down this pretty brace: 

One said, or could have sung, Come out with me, 

The other, A truce to talk of genocide, and nation and race! 


Tuck in your trews, Johannes, my boy, be led by me, 
hese girls are kind. And we're all the rage now, whisky- 
flushed men of our age, 


The callow and the sallow and the fallow wiped off the page! 
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A REFLECTION FROM AUDEN 


Good manners will ask easy riddles like “Why are all 
The rowdiest marches and the 
Most venemous iambics composed 


By lame clergymen?’ 
Ove TO GAEA 


Ánd is this all, the passion and the proud 
Uprearing of the physical muse shroud — 

A corpse of lacking in a bed of pain 

That scarlet winding-cloths make bleed again? 

It is the sufferer's sluggish eyes 

That make, recumbent, striding images? — 
Wild horses trample pillows, and the mailed 
Fist of the conqueror flaunts unveiled 

Only on sickroom ceilings? It is the green 
Ocean of nausea where most sirens are seen? 
The physical weakling sculpts the barrel chest, 
And hands at home shoot charging rhino best? 
Do two left feet compose the marching songs, 
And twisted ids unravel human wrongs? 

‘The broken wind will breathe of runners more 
Fleet than the fleetest, and the empty shore 
Make stars of starfish (though the sky is dumb 
And cannot speak for the true stars that come)? 
And he who has been most lonely in the roofless 
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ottage of the heart, in its door ajar moveless 
'vokes, framed, tiptoe ghosts of imperious 

rirls gentle as mice nevertheless 

“hen love's cage clicks behind them in his arms — 
hough wakes to single moonlight from those charms? 
ind all the poems, all the vatic power, 

nly from personal frustrations flower, 

s mud must die before the lily lives; 

s actions grow from blocked alternatives, 

nd martyrs plait rope-ladders out of whips, 

ind falling drowners dream of larger ships? 

all the fanfares of high happiness 

ove to this ground-bass of profound distress? 
anknotes are forged by poor men dreaming wealth. 
ind songnotes forged by sick men dreaming health? 


Inkindness says so. Yet some notes are true 

ind will pass current as gold sovereigns do. 

mne acts proceed of fulness not of drought, 

bot hunger but the warm heart speaking out, 

(re cornucopia, not the cuckold’s horn. 

nose dream of flight because their fleece is shorn, 
or sheep, but these being eagles clap the wing — 
ying their flight they do not dream but sing. 

» those love best who, losing, stand apart 

ed see, now separate, what was once their heart; 
i these in whom the blood, the love, the song 

rat three in one and make the music strong? 

is excess and presence, not their shade, 

vat make, dear Auden, what youself has made. 


Lia 


THE PLODMAN 


e ploughman homeward plods his weary way — 
seems a simple sort of thing to say; 

¡else for variation (where's the odds?), 

3 weary way the ploughman homeward plods. 
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Yet other patterns would the thought convey 
(Weary the ploughman homeward plods his way, 


Homeward his way the weary ploughman plods) — 


Because we use the tongue of men not gods, 


Writing, like men at work, not gods at play, 
The ploughman plods his weary homeward way, 
His way the weary ploughman homeward plods. 


The words perform mad drills like bolshie squads 


Who know the sergeant-major's gone away: 
Homeward the weary ploughman plods his way, 
His weary homeward way the ploughman plods — 
One trunk, a million heads, like polypods. 


Weary the ploughman plods his homeward way 
Across the fields of language in decay; 

Between the squinting Muses’ becks and nods 
His way the ploughman weary homeward plods, 


Plods the ploughman homeward his weary way, 
And those who wish to kiss their backsides may, 
Or bare their own to the Erinnyes’ rods. 
Homeward the ploughman weary his way plods. 


* * * 


True poets act by wholes not halves or thirds, 
Conscious that in a less contingent sphere 

(Slily the poet plots his wilful words) 

The wayward plodman ploughs his homely weir. 


THE CONFESSION 


My head is bad but not so bad 
As when I was a tiny lad 
Standing at my mother's knee 
In Tabernacle Street, E.C. 
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O the flame and blinding fury, 
Angels’ nighties in a scurry! 
Splitting headaches as I had 
When I was a tiny lad, 


Lights and wheels and candles burning 
And the roaring hour-hand turning: 
But everywhere when I walked then 
It was a town of Christian men. 


In Fashion Street, and Flower-and-Dean, 
The four good gospellers were seen, 

In Chicksand Street and Heneage Street 
Lazarus lay and cursed the heat, 


And Jesus haunted everywhere 
By Worship Street and Spital Square, 
Pattering with his bloody feet 
Down Primrose Street and Pindar Street... 


* * * 


The padre of the prison says 
Tomorrow morning when I face 

The tall black warder with the hands 
(And yet who is there understands 


Or who has seen what I have seen — 
The scarlet thighs of Magdalene 
Rampant across the squandered Christ? ), 
Tomorrow sun-up when surprised 


With open jaw I dance on air, 
Princes and prelates everywhere, 
Abbots with their golden staves 
In their dark cathedral naves, 


Kings with crown, and simple people 
In the Houndsditch Baptist Chapel, 
Organs playing, choirboys singing 
Like my childhood angels winging, 
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All go down on bended knee, 
Praying for the likes of me! 


IT IS NOT JUST YOUR TAKING AIR 


It is not just your taking air 

And girlish laughter, 
Your unsunned flesh and secret hair 
Are also what the lover’s after; 


It is not just your crepe-de-chine 
And pavement charms, 

But also the warm worm within 

To wriggle shameless in his arms, 


But also angry thigh and breast 
Beneath him leaping: 

It is not just your face at rest 

After love beside him sleeping. 


THE WORLD CORRUPTED BY DESIRE 


Pure world corrupted by desire, 
In sun-ring like a diamond set; 
Construct of chastity and law, 
Polished in truth and single there 
Till cracked by man's divisive flaw; 
Speckled and clouded abrogate 
Awaiting existential fire: 
Your faces sharp and bright as ice 
Stretched mirrors to the real and known, 
The systems and the symmetries — 
Galactic distance armed in light, 
The comet in the water-drop, 
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The formal dance of flower and stone; 

The virus coiling hangman's rope; 

And man that budded from the sea, 

The effulgent centre and the far 

Dead wanderer on the frigid rim 

Nodding to intersect in him. 

Held steady once these images 

Gleamed in the dark to coalesce 

Like fireflies thronged in sociate day; 

We saw your features, you who are 

What being forms us though away: 

Though hand and foot in marble sunk, 

Regardless, wordless: yet we knew 

At least to know the known and true — 

The natural edifice upon 

Hard fact, the tremendous skeleton. 
But idle false desiring man 

Holds crooked mirrors in a shaking 

Clutch of cracked fingers where the light breaking 

Boggles the images up, he sees 

The thing he wills and not what is. 

The thing that is, the endless all, 

The infinitely huge and small, 

All space-time and the nutshell too 

Where Hamlet, Pascal, lap and lie 

In the terror of distances or the void 

Enormity of the atom; and that T 

That black before and black behind 

Even in this bright interspace 

Is neither body soul nor mind 

But fragments floating on a gulf 

And only illusorily buoyed 

By seeming personality 

Where all is wry disunity; 

The cell, the germ, the obstreperous gene, 

Our masters neither heard nor seen; 

Or deadlier, in the sophic land 

The lack of larger promises, 

Our evident corruption and 

The obvious O from which we come: 
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All gloom and shatter trivial man 

With terror time and loneliness, 

In light-years lapped from every star 

In the emptiness of things that are. 
Such the things that are, but he, 

Seeing only what he wills to see, 

His tinselled masks with frightened hand 

Claps on the silent brows behind; 

And names his masks reality, 

Crying they are the things that are 

And must be they, for once away, 

He shrivels in the light of day 

As earth would shrivel lacking air. 

Old Nobodaddy’s parasol 

Must be spread wide lest heaven fall: 

If this were not, and that were not, 

Life would lose its why and where, 

Life would lose its who and what, 

The cause, the end, the interflow; 

And therefore this and that are so. 

Then teachers and then godheads rise 

On midden-heaps of well-meant lies, 

The holy tumblers, thinker kings, 

Hirsute theosophists with wings, 

The epileptic adolescents, 

And saints both pleasant and unpleasant: 

The heavens gape, the Jove reveals; 

The Words of God in Gothic script 

Are stamped upon the naked sky, 

And by the ruts the planets run 

The Ghost is chambered with the Son; 

And into unutterable vacancy 

The chattering parrot-nosters fly, 

A word a word a word for God 

In pearly gates and quoigns of gold — 

For needing heavens after death 

Man builds them not of stones but breath, 

And only on his devious tongue 

The Petrine portals ever swung, 

And only on his fear and hate 

The clanging of that Tartarean gate. 
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So in the small as in the large 
All dive into the dry mirage: 
À mans opinions and his views 
Whether of God or women's shoes 
Do not in any way relate 
To fact or essence of what is 
Outwardly from him, but are mere 
Projections of his inward scene, 
The personal need, the personal fear: 
The critic-dogma, party-line, 
The left, the right, the dots between, 
Ineffables and deep-beyonds; 
The doxies and the ologies, 
The arts, the preference for blondes; 
Philosophy and politics 
And all that satchel of schoolboy tricks — 
Fogs and mists that haunt the marsh 
Where private egos lie and stink 
And never a creature comes to drink 
But all is breathing its own breath. 
Personality is death, 
Before the other. 


Pure world corrupted by desire 
Awaiting existential fire, 
In the nebulae and electrons’ town 
I reach the masks and tear them down, 
And out of heaven every star 
Of false requiring falls to drown: 
But dark and wet and lost to steer 
In the boundless rock of things that are; 
Devoid of need, washed clean of fear, 
Like earth to scale the elliptic year, 
Content to be, and not to be 
More than my nature, which is creature, 
When the I, that is all I, 
Like any beast lies down to die 
And nothing, nothing, nothing rests 
Of what was I but in men’s breasts; 
After the other, after the other. 
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Sitting in the park, at the half-way house 
Where thirty-five's the post we touch and turn, 
In a wet August, in the chirrup and pattering, 
Where all that's real is rain and thigh and seat 
(Though the false chimaeras wheel and trundle 
In prams and go-carts, ethical systems rear 
As the lunatic clocks peal off the lunatic hours, 
And on leathered feet 
Non-sequiturs irritate the flowers): 

And all man, wishing so, believes 
Reduces to thrushes sparkling in the leaves. 


BROMPTON CEMETERY 


The mortuary chapel 

Broods egglike over all: 
Across the hissing gravel 

The weeping Daimlers crawl: 
The poplars of the vistas 

Are clergymanly trees: 
And, sometimes standing silent 

Then sighing in the breeze, 
The cypress and the ilex 

As funeral mutes behave. 
But how much weight of marble 

Marks the gravity of the grave! — 
It is a heavy and a 

Bad book of pious quack 
Whose separate chiselled pages 

Break each a corpse's back. 
And where the black squalid mourner 

Stands with uncovered head 
In the east wind of sorrow, 

The dying tend the dead: 
Who, in their lives not generous, 

Even in death prove cheats, 
Denying with a wooden box 

The worm of his just meats. 
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Wiser these birds who falling 

Are buried in the air, 
And set their living houses 

As wreaths on the mute's hair: 
And wiser living humans 

Who come with crumbs to feed 
The children of those houses, 

Or come to scatter seed, 
Plunge root and broadcast crocus. 

They on this mockery 
Of idiot lies and yearnings, 

With bird and flower and tree 
Attending to their presents, 

Of past and future free, 
Create their serious island 

In the frivolous stone sea. 
In spite of soot and mortar 

In their endless mocking tide, 
The perfection of sap’s brightness 

Is not to be washed aside; 
As, in spite of silver handles 

And the undertaker’s cough, 
The perfection of darkness 

Is not to be put off. 


And here upon this alder 
In a mausoleum’s shade 

A gardener’s hung his scythe up 
With a rusty blade. 
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THIS PARTICULAR RICH LADY 


She was so rich, this particular lady, that she wandered 
all year from one of her estates and palaces to the other, 
like an eternal student trying to memorize a lesson. « I own 
this, I own that, I am this, I am that: richest landowner in 
Tuscany, best-known hostess in Rome, most charitable widow 
in Sicily, most lavish donator of hospitals in France, highest 
chimney in the chemical sky of Ludwigshafen on the Khine, 
born in poverty, brother still serving as a clerk in a shoe- 
store at home, never sets foot in the best houses of that town, 
yet none of those rich ladies dresses as well as my personal 
chambermaid, travels as much as my chauffeur ». 

An easy lesson this, to memorize, yet she learned and 
re-learned it and forgot it again all the time. 

Now my grandmother had been richer, more generous, 
had traveled more extensively, and had tried not to memorize 
the lesson of her wealth: in fact, she had forgotten it so well 
that anyone who had worked for her dressed better and lived 
better than we did when she died. And — what is more — 
her fortune had not been made through financial eaves: 
dropping behind the backs of absent-minded cabinet ministers 
It was one of those fortunes of slow sedimentation, therefore 
almost a title of financial nobility. When my mother inhe 
rited the crumbs of that fortune, the nobility remained. Nc 
matter how flimsy her checks, bank clerks bowed to her and 
bank directors cashed them for her in person. Thus, as th 
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ussian revolution took away her last pennies, she believed 
she had lost a financial empire of her own. In this she was 
exactly like my father, who, because he was born in the Ro- 
an Empire and had learned Latin there, always spoke with 
contempt of Teutons, Britons, Slavs and other such bar- 
barians. 

A few years later we were too poor even to give the bank 
blerks their small pleasures. All we wanted was to move from 
pne terrible place in the mountains, where we had lived like 
hermits for two years, to another terrible place in the marsh- 
lands, where my father could practice his medicine on people 
ess barbaric than the mountain tribes, on roads less steep 
and stony, and on safer economic assumptions than the bar- 
cer of wine, oil, venison and wool for medical assistance. 
Also: where we, his children, could go back to our school 
and learn love of the classics not through terror of him but 
of a teacher we could even afford to detest. 

Terra Betinga was the name of that ideal place. Close to 
he industrial town of Prato, therefore flat and unhealthy, 
rich in tuberculosis and in factory workers who could pay; 
t was known to the medical profession as a potential gold- 
mine. 360 doctors were competing for the job. They were 
hlmost all war invalids im perfect health, whose inabilities 
were mostly mental: they all seemed to believe that minor 
bhysical defects made up for major intellectual ones, such 
as knowledge of medicine. 

My father won because his record was so good. In fact, 
nis judges wondered why he had chosen to become a country 
Hoctor after having done so much in so many branches of 
edicine. But that is part of his romantic or rather classical 
idea of medicine as a discipline of life, to be taught more 
‘han practiced from above, and it is a long story anyway 
which belongs in a book. 

But while he and we waited for the outcome of the com- 
vetition, the battle for Terra Betinga was being fought, like 
the battles between homeric heroes, up in the Heavens. Every 
ingle one of the competitors had his gods and protectors in 
Reme, and the poor judges sitting in Florence had a very 
a#rd time withstanding all that pressure. 

That was the occasion when my mother decided we might 
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as well forget we had at one time snubbed this particular rich 
lady, and she wrote her a letter asking her for a word on 
behalf of our Cause, and then waited in anguish for the effect. 
It came after the Cause was won. We were already living in 
the village of Terra and already disappointed by its ugliness, 
by the noise of weaving units placed in farmhouses, by the 
stench of greasy rags treated with chemicals and transformed 
wool fabrics, and by the envy of those who had sponsored the 
cause of other doctors, when that famous letter came. It was 
a most hypocritical letter which in earlier days would have 
fooled no one, certainly not a person like my mother. It was 
obviously written in a hurry and in bad faith, absentmindedly 
adressed Terra Betinga, while it said « Let me know how things 
are. I spoke to the Queen Mother long ago and then again a 
week ago when she came for the inauguration of my new 
orphanage in Sicily, and she promised she would send word 
to the Prefect of Florence. If she has not, do let me know 
and I shall make it a point to remind her of her promise. 
She has reason to be grateful to me, let us insist while she still 
needs my help. » 

The first reaction to that letter was one of contempt and 
amusement. «Look at the Eternal Student, still trying to 
memorize her impossible lesson! » And the newspaper of that 
day seemed to confirm the amusing story. Three of her palaces 
had been transformed into orphanages, and of course the Queen 
Mother cut all the ribbons of the occasion and political spea- 
kers hailed the Orphan as the Thing of the Future. « You 
cannot ask the newly rich to do anything for you» said my 
mother. « They will always exploit you, because they need an 
audience.» But then suddenly came the realization that we, 
too, needed an audience for our priceless piece of gossip. And 
not only did we need an audience; worse than this was the 
fact that we found one, for the rich lady, not for ourselves. 
No one in our environment for miles and miles of desert 
countryside, farmhouses, villages and villas, had the faintest 
idea of what it means to be rich and distinguished. 

To them wealth was distinction, and the person who 
attained it became God the moment he laid hands on it. 
Besides, our letter had been read at the post office and the 
whole village was impressed with it. Thus Homer, Pindar 
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md Anacreon, respectively postmaster, pharmacist and rich 
andowner, who had been very inimical to us until that very 
lay, became our friends, as did Sappho, the horse-dealer, his 
vife Sophocles, and Phydia and Leonida, the sisters of the 
arish priest; everyone who could read had read the letter 
md been pleased with it. So much so that they candidly 
confessed their indiscretion, expecting to be thanked for it, 
because the letter contained nothing against us, on the con- 
rary, it went all to our credit. « Isn’t that wonderful? » they 
said. « Aren’t you pleased that so many have read it? » Thus 
1 insulting letter helped us in more than one way: it helped 
is feel that we had friends, and it did the same thing for the 
ich lady. How delighted she was to have been thanked for 
yenefits undone! How unused she was to gratitude! And our 
sratitude was not timid at all, it was outspoken, enthusastic, 
senerous, for in fact it was nothing but a present. We were 
allowing her to think that we owed everything to her good 
pffices and to her influence with the Queen Mother. But the 
ruth was that, even though she had done nothing, it had been 
quite a providential nothing, as things stood for us in the 
rillage. «Even if they don’t give you anything» said my 
ather, «the rich are bountiful. There is something in wealth ». 
And it was the first time that he had praised it in our pre- 
ence. 

It became for the rich lady a point of honor to answer 
(ll of my mother’s letters, and these were frequent, brilliant 
ind dramatic. That my mother did not know her at all was 
10 impediment, because those letters were addressed first of 
‘ll to the whole population (and to keep everyone from know- 
ng what she wrote she almost always wrote in french), and 
hen to an ideal person who had interceded for us, who was 
esieged by envy and gossip, had no real friends, no real home 
ind not even a face. We had not seen her yet, my mother knew 
-er brother as a clerk in a shoestore, and had seen her but 
ince, when one of the rich ladies of the town had said: « See 
hat young woman there? That is the girl who married all 
hose millions and then instantly was left a widow and the 
est of his family got nothing ». 
But that was unimportant. She did have a face for us 
mé it looked at us all the time, kindly and mysteriously, all 
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day, all night, or, more than look, she watched over our lives; 
she knew our hopes even though her eyes were closed. She 
opened them only for a few days each year, when the autumn. 
leaves fell. Then she opened her eyes and her face seemed 
to smile at us from a great distance. We could see her so 
well from every window in our house, we prayed to her in 
silence, even our father prayed to her although he was an 
atheist, for she knew everything about his ancient Greece, in 
fact, she represented all the Greek gods and goddesses in one, 
and all the sense of measure of the Greeks in a few lines of 
architecture which completed the lines of Tuscan hills. She 
was a house, the least important of her many possessions, but 
certainly the noblest one, a huge Medici villa called « Il Vil. 
lino », but so huge that the hill on which it stood seemed 
some twenty miles closer than it actually was. And it was 
built on the same plan as our « Villa »; an entrance hall, four 
rooms downstairs and four upstairs and then the attic. But 
our villa, with orchard, garden, cornfield in front of it and 
farmhouse in the back, could easily have gone into her en- 
trance hall, while the church of our village, belfry and all, 
could have gone into any of the four rooms without touching 
the ceiling. Sixty-five chimneys on her roof (this was written 
in a guidebook we had, but we had counted forty from a 
distance of twenty-five miles, with the help of field glasses), 
and what fantastic chimneys, especially with a plumage of 
smoke they looked like knights in armor: Kings and Queens 
and minor chess figures in a complex game pattern for the 
pleasures of giants. We had only one rusty iron pipe on top 
of our roof which looked like a thin priest and was a kitchen 
outlet. And no fireplace in our villa. That was for us the 
face of this particular rich lady, and it cast shadows that fell 
deep down in the valley and re-emerged beyond it, and when 
the sun shone on it, the dear face brightened up the forest 
like a reflector. In full moon it was another moon, a rectan- 
gular one: the face of real civilization, said our father: 
extreme simplicity with hidden elegance. How could a person 
owning such a place be left untouched by it, even if ignorant 
or vulgar when she bought it? The mere fact that this pro: 
perty had consented to be hers conferred upon her the hypo: 
thesis of worthiness, and rightly did the peasant folk address 
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her as «noblewoman ». Rather than flattery, that was only 
a reminder of the dignity that such a place exacted of its 
owner. 

When she finally came, after almost a year since the 
beginning of our friendship, her presence interfered with her 
arrival. We were so busy noticing the effect of this event on 
the whole population, that we could hardly speak to her and 
play our part. She and her visit were two different things. 
We were much closer to the crowds outside our gate than to 
ner, much closer even to our enemies who were now plotting 
against us in their post-office, in their pharmacy, in their 
Darish house, and we envied ourselves on their low level. This 
was a sad discovery. For she was better than those beasts 
mand she did represent a world of elegance and culture that 
as still our own world. But how low had we stooped. In 
vain did we keep the gate shut, the windows shut, and tried 
Lo sit as close to her as possible. We were outside. And yet 
bhe was so beautiful to look at, tall, with grey hair and blue 
eyes, and a voice so harmonious that it melted our hearts. And 
Lo gracious in her movements, so glad to be there, so repeat- 
edly glad. It was not just an idle expression, for she, too, 
seemed embarrassed by the sight of our poverty, by the 
contrast between our dirty walls, our stained and humid, 


eur crystal. She was accompanied by a tall Roman prince 
who had no face at all, just two sharp profiles glued together, 
und by a rather youngish, bearded and ill-mannered musician. 
Both these gentlemen had been to my grandmother’s house 
Rome and in Paris, they remembered meeting my mother 
znd they just said: « Oh yes, how are you. Nice to see you », 
xs if nothing had happened to us. The musician even said: 
What a nice house you have. » Then, with a cruel smile, as 
ke found nothing else to praise: «Solid walls. Fresh in sum- 
Jaertime. » 

| The lady bought our crystal: two beautiful museum pieces 
le were afraid to keep there, lest they break. When she asked 
bor the price, my mother blushed and said: «Let us not 
inention money, please. Your house is a much better place 


| 


bor them than this house. » 


And the lady replied: « My house? I wish I had one 
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house I could call mine. I am a very lonely woman, as 
you know. » 

The prince bought a large block of malacchite, and 
comments were exchanged between the prince and the rich 
lady on what to do with that block. It was decided that it 
could either be given to the Pope with a cross surmounting 
it, or re-sold to make jewelry. 

When our guests left their car was loaded with all sorts 
of things, many of them «bought» by the rich lady, and 
many taken into custody against thieves and humidity, such 
as all our 18th century table linen and our best rugs. A Tana- 
gra statuette was added to the lot at the last moment, as a 
token of friendship. (« O, I adore this piece! I wish I could 
afford it!» « You don’t have to, it’s yours...» « O, thank you 
very much. I shall never forget... » « We wish you did. ») 

The house looked rather empty after she left, but there 
remained a perfume hanging in the air, and I mean real 
french perfume, which we took in with joy, closing our eyes 
and thinking of her, until the acrid smell of chemicals, of 
poverty, of manure, crushed it out of existence. One terrible 
thing I did when the guests left: I kissed the hand of the 
prince. He withdrew it in haste and we both blushed. 

« Now that we have become neighbors » wrote the lady 
a year later, «and I have seen your villa, you must see my 
« villino.» By the way, that was a most wonderful lunch 
I had at your house. » 

And a most wonderful lunch it had been. Never before, 
not even in the maddest days of my grandmother, had we 
spent so much for a meal. The two crystal carafes yielded 
one fifth of the original price as named for us by an art dealer 
in Florence who had tried for months to get that money from 
the lady and had detracted from it a high fee for himself. 
We had also sued the prince for payment on that malacchite 
block which had partly been cut and re-sold to a jeweler, 
while the rest, with a beautiful cross surmounting it, had 
been sold to the Pope. The prince had paid, less than one 
fifth of the price, on the eve of his being raised by Mussolini 
to an important post. 


In his case, too, the lawyer and the art dealer had further 
thinned that meager sum with their fat fees. 
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In the meantime our linen and our rugs and some of 
our silver had been stolen from the rich lady’s country house, 
‚ogether with some paintings and trinkets from her private 
:ollection. We learned about the theft from the newspapers: 
he « villino » was a national monument, so the theft was 
nistorical. The thieves had worked for weeks to pierce a hole 
a twenty-foot wall before they could enter the room. And 
aow a host of experts and curators would have to supervise 
ihe restoration of the structure. « It is so sad to think » wrote 
ihe lady to us, «that my poor orphans will have to bear the 
srunt for this. I am told that my budget for the coming year 
is now thrown out of balance. I can no longer Di my 
rphanage. Of course I have lost more than you, but we 
thould not complain, nor lose our faith in humanity after one 
pad experience. » 

To which letter my mother had replied not with her usual 


seeded for our action against her. That note also seemed 
rritten by a lawyer and recopied by her with but four words 
(if a more personal character: « How are you all?» And not 
wen « Affectionately yours» before the signature. 

The young administrator turned out to be an apprentice 
tho was being trained for a subordinate position in the 
reaucracy of her Tuscan domains. Her real administrator 
ved in Germany, under the chimneys of the chemical sky 
i Ludwigshafen on the Rhine, and to him were responsible 
jae French, the Swiss, the North Italian, the Tuscan, the 
oman and the Sicilian heads of many large offices in which 
| rigid hierarchy of experts counted her money and exacted 
fer tributes. It was this young administrator who explained 
|» us what an honor it was for him to do the best he could 
ı the rich lady’s interest. He did not even know that we 
ere now her enemies, real or potential. And when he 
haderstood, he gave us an example of his zeal by explaining 
» as that the rich lady owed us nothing. Those precious 
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objects we had given her were not marked in her books and. 
she was therefore not responsible to us for their safety. Be- 
sides, she had so many expenses with her orphans that she 
could not afford to make presents to non-orphans. 

When the village discovered that we were no longer 
protected by a person so rich and influential, we were exposed 
to slander and abuse. Anacreon, who was our landlord, sold, 
our house to Sappho, who had now become the secretary of 
the local fascist party and the mayor of Terra Betinga, and 
Sappho evicted us on a week's notice, this in spite of the fact 
that we were ardent fascists. In vain did we plead with him to 
allow us to stay because there was no other decent house in the 
whole village. He would not be moved by anything, so we 
swapped houses with him. He took over the Villa, we the 
farmhouse back of it where he had always lived, indeed where 
all his ancestors had lived and died. 

With our books piled up ceiling high, and a whole popu- 
lation of armchairs and tables barricading the place, and the 
stench of generations exhuding from the walls and raining 
on us in brown drops from the roof, and cockroaches and 
spiders running up and down the walls; with a warm hill of 
manure blocking our view, and chicken, geese and pigs wait- 
ing outside our door for a chance to come in, life became 
very difficult for us, while Sappho and his wife Sophocles 
entertained the rich lady’s young administrator in our former 
living room. 

The only reason for this enmity was that my father was 
a much greater friend of the true classics than of their modern 
village counterparts. He refused to spend his evenings playing 
cards in the pharmacy or in the parish house and leave his 
wife alone at home. And she refused to spend her evenings 
gossiping with the wives of other village notables, or with 
Phydia and Leonida, the sisters of the parish priest. 

Our house was like an Abbey in which prayer and 
boredom are the rule. Instead of prayer we had study of the 
classics, and the hours of boredom were kept secret. In the 
evenings, after teaching us Greek and Latin, father relaxed 
by reading Greek and Latin for his pleasure, and we made 
music. And if the village notables dropped in to see us, they 
were made to understand that we were not amused. Things 
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were already bad enough for us, when Homer made the great 
discovery that my parents were divorced and remarried, and 
that their former mates were still living in Italy and still 
blackmailing them. 

So the Classics got together and asked my father to resign 
from his job. He refused. The Town Council was gathered 
late at night, in an urgent, secret session, and my father was 
celieved of his duties on grounds of public immorality. 

This procedure was illegal, but it was necessary at this 
ocint that an adequate number of Councillors raise the 
bhjection of principle, and ask for a new meeting. We had 
six months for this. The only friends we had on the Town 
‚„ouncil were three peasants and a minor landowner: the three 
veasants were vassals of Anacreon and the landowner was 
hfraid of the parish priest. Still, they were friends and they 
wanted to help us. But they needed support from higher 
quarters to persuade other members that my father was the 
rictim of an injustice. In other words: that he had influential 
iends in Rome. Only thus could we hope that a new meet- 
mg of the Council be called to reverse the decision against us. 
| That was the time the rich lady wrote again thanking 
ks for that wonderful lunch and saying: «Now that we are 
teighbors and I have seen your Villa, you must see my 
Tillino. » 

My mother flung the letter far from her, burst into tears 
md shouted: «No. This is too much!» But the letter was 
kerfumed and the paper was blue and thick and beautiful. 
ho the words were re-read and re-interpreted. «She is ob- 
liously ashamed of herself and trying to make up for her 
Inistakes » she said, feeling the paper with her fingers and 
hiffing at it with delight. 

And we of course were more than eager to accept that 
lavitation. Little did our parents know what a horror it was to 


ls, to have to mark off as «inimical » or « wicked » the only 
loot on the horizon that was dear to our hearts. 

So we said: « Father, let us give her a chance ». 

«What do you mean, a chance? Another chance to take 
|Hvantage of us? No.» 

| And that was final. The same evening two conspirators 
he in from the fields and knocked on our door, waking up 
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all the chicken and the pigs and the geese in the neighborhood. 
They were two of our friends on the Town Council who had 
secret news for us. They had heard rumors that someone very 
powerful was interested in us, and they knew that this fact 
had impressed some of our enemies. More than this they did 
not know. My father understood at once that the person they 
meant was the rich lady, whose letter had been read at the 
post office. « We can thank God that they have let us read it, 
too » he said. « But I am not going to let the rich exploit 
me again, in order to impress the poor. » 

Then Sappho built a pigsty right in front of our door, 
and my father went to the near-by town of Pistoia to find 
a lawyer and to sue him. 

It was then that my mother wrote a long letter to the 
rich lady, thanking her for her note and telling her our 
troubles. And a week later came a long reply with a kind 
invitation to spend a day with her. She said the car would 
come to get us early in the morning so that she would have 
the joy of seeing us before her other guests arrived. « I have 
so little privacy » she said, « and you are such good friends. 
Perhaps I can advise you or help you. Please do come. » 

«What did I tell you a year ago? » said my mother to 
my father. « She is a lonely woman and she likes us. It was 
a great mistake to let a lawyer write our personal letters for 
us. Never again will I do such a thing.» She accepted the 
invitation for very noble reasons. When the two conspirators 
came back and said: « The population wants to know whether 
you will accept », my father said: « None of their business, » 
and our letter was posted in the town of Prato. 

The car was a large «coupé» Isotta Fraschini and the 
chauffeur, cap in hand, looked for us in the Villa and was very 
surprised when Sappho appeared in shirtsleeves and directed 
him to the farmhouse and the pigsty. We came out of our 
cavern dressed in our best, though very oldfashioned clothes, 
and crossed our former garden smiling gently to Sophocles. 
and Sappho as we passed them, and they were very much 
embarrassed, for we were not on speaking terms with them 
and they did not quite know how to behave. 

Much worse than all the humiliations we had suffered 
before was the change in our persons, almost in our identity, 
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which became clear to us through the cheap pleasure we 
experienced at that moment. It had been bad enough a year 
before, but now we knew we had sunk very low. Dozens of 
people were assembled in the street, and they were all awe- 
stricken. Never before had they seen such a car. 1 felt the 
motion in the rest of the family as I had felt it in myself. 
I knew this was not right, and yet I understood it, too. When 
my mother, who was seated already inside that wondrous 
Ekina cabinet, letting the chauffeur place a plaid on her knees, 
east a glance at the countryside in the direction of Anacreon’s 
iiila, I blushed, for I knew why she was doing this. She was 
‚aoping to God that he would pass and be as awe-stricken as the 
est of the populace. I also knew that she would have prefer- 
ced to sit there the whole day without food, than to visit our 
friend in her beautiful house and see civilized people and hear 
music. And I knew this of my father as well, and even of 
myself, and again was ashamed, yet powerless to make a better 
bhoice. Our excursion was finished. We simply could not 
“ave. In fact, the moment we were out of the village, having 
lisappeared like gods in a huge cloud of dust, we were alone, 
itting between two worlds, longing to long again for a civiliz- 
:d world, but longing much more ardently to be back in a 
ivorld of barbarians to which we finally belonged, and just 
pretending to ourselves that our world was another one. 

| This was the secret we all shared but could not mention. 
here was one good thing in it, mixed together with that dirt, 
like a precious object packed and preserved in rags and rub- 
ish: the notion, clear as sunlight, that the only way to keep 
lay parents out of danger was to surround them with luxury, 
o place them, like two precious crystal carafes on a very 
large table, very solidly built, in a very large room, under a 


| 
| 
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This was the reason I felt happy as the car drove us in 
| matter of minutes through the familiar countryside between 
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Terra Betinga and the industrial town of Prato: the smell of 
factories, of chemicals, of greasy rags, of burlap, of latrines, 

and the brightness of chalked walls, rows and rows of new 
houses representing prosperity in the gutter. We were passing. 
ourselves all the time, on foot, on horseback, on light carriages, 

and giving all those wretches the dust we would get from 

other cars in less than twenty-four hours again. 

My parents were safely in their seats, they needed no 
vulgarity today to cope with the vulgarity of that place and 
those ignorant people. As the familiar sights fled from us the 
two carafes, in my imagination, were unwrapped, freed of 
their protective rubbish, and in that villa they would find 
their right place, they would shine in their beauty, and be 
once more, an addition to all who came near them. For these 
reasons that car became immensely dear to me, even the 
chauffeur symbolized something noble and worthy of worship. 
No matter who would be the lady’s other guests, they were 
sure to be kind and civilized, and that was like a clean bed 
for a very sick person. I already felt rested at the mere thought 
of that company: no pigsty to hide the view and poison the 
air, and no sneers from illiterate enemies. When we finally 
arrived I was on the point of crying with emotion. Yes, of 
course, this was only a day, in a few hours we would have to 
go back to our pigsty, but let us not think of the ugly 
afternoon, let us live now and take in some of this beauty 
and this peace for future reference. 

The arrival was symbolic, too. A sudden hill at the end 
of the marshlands (still our marshlands, but so far from our 
village, so much more beautiful, not at all industrialized), and 
a road so steep that the front of the car stood erect in the air, 
like a scared horse. We were pulled back by the force of 
gravity. The chauffeur’s cap fell on my face. I gave it 
back to him, and in grabbing it from my hand he lost 
control of the car. At that very moment a carriage with a 
grey horse, like ours, and an elderly gentleman, somewhat 
like my father, accompanied by a boy somewhat like me 
appeared at a turn of the road. There was a sudden stop; too 
sudden, in fact, and our big car began to slide on gravel, 
backwards toward the torrent, while the grey horse was slid- 
ing on its front legs and befogging the crystal of our left 
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window with its breath. The poor animal was frothing at the 
mouth, his eyes were terrorized, and the old gentleman was 
pulling him with all the strength of his arms, while the boy 
next to him was frantically turning the small handle to the 
brakes. We were all terror-stricken; the chauffeur pressed 
the accelerator with such strength that there was a bombard- 
vent of gravel on the horse. Also on the car; it sounded 
like a rainstorm, and we were still sliding. Suddenly there 
as such a start forward that we all bumped into one another. 
The nose of the horse was bruised, there were terrible cries 
outside the car, then the screeching of metal against metal, 
the rocks bumping against us on the right side and horse and 
carriage disappeared beyond the precipice, while we came to 
a sudden stop against the mountain, with pine-tree branches 
in our faces and on the windshield, and a void right in front 
bf us. A boiling yellow cloud, with dust and noise of gravel 
loegan to rise from the front of the car and also from the road. 
it took us a few seconds to realize that these were sheep. 
woud cries from the shepherd, barking of dogs, and distant 
rries of distress behind us. «Don't move!» shouted the 
:hauffeur to us as he jumped out of the car and ran downhill, 
where the carriage had disappeared. We looked at him, saw 
three men on the curve down there. Thank God the men 
were safe. Too bad for the poor horse. After a brief discus- 
lion between the chauffeur and the two men (of which 
lliscussion we saw only the gestures, and they seemed rather 
friendly, though excited), the chauffeur ran back to us and 
laid: «Everything is all right. Carriage undamaged, only a 
pruise on the nose of the animal. » 

He then inspected the wheels on the side of the mountain, 
Fhile the sheep were continuing their descent with cheerful 
ynkling of their bells, and the shepherd bent very low to greet 
ls. A strange perfume of pine-needles, dry leaves, and 
jaountain flowers, thyme, and warm earth kept reminding us 
|leasantly of the difference between this air and the polluted 
lir of our own countryside. « Everything’s well that ends 
bell» said the chauffeur, as he sat back in his seat and put 
his luxurious white gloves again. 

« Their fault entirely » said my older brother Filippo. 

« Yes, » said my father. « You have saved our lives. » 
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« Magnificent, » said mother. « Heroic. » 

«Not at all» he replied in a tone of equality we did not 
like. «And don't you mention this to Madame if she asks 
you about the trip. I am going to tell her that it was all my. 
fault, so she will give that fool a little money. He needs it. » 

«You should not be too generous and take the blame 
for other people's foolishness » said my mother with authority. 
« He had no right to come down on us like that without blow- 
ing the horn. » 

«He has no horn. Horse carriages carry no horns! » said 
he now firmly and my father pressed his elbow into her arm 
to express his disapproval. 

« But I hate to see you take all the blame! » said she. 

« That won't hurt me. 1 can do what 1 please, she will 
never get angry with me. She knows I am the best chauffeur 
in Tuscany. This car, without me, would be worthless to her. 
She might as well throw it away. We have two more cars like 
this. Then we have a Hyspano-Suiza in Rome, a Rolls-Royce 
in Paris, and a Daimler in Milan. And she has other chauf: 
feurs, too, but she knows she can trust me. I was given her 
by the Archduke of Bourbon, who did not dare take even a 
short trip without me. But he bored me, because he liked to 
drive too slowly. Then he is no lover of travel, so I left 
him. No, no, I can do anything, take any blame, she will say 
nothing. But if I tell her that this road is being used again 
by horses, after we spent two million lire to widen it for the 
use of our cars only, and built a new road back of the hill 
for all the services, she will get mad and put all the blame 
on him. » 

« Still, » mother said, « I think you are very generous. » 

«I protect him, you see? He is our country doctor. He 
does not know much medicine, but he is a good devil, he plays 
cards with my father, he is just one of us. And if 1 tell my 
lady a good sob story, she is so kind, she will give him a few 
thousand lire for damages and that's not to be thrown away, 
you know? » 

At that moment the doctor himself appeared again, asked 
the chauffeur a few things, almost in whispers, then greeted 
us most ceremoniously, taking off his hat and bowing to us 
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‘all. From the height of our temporary dignity we greeted 
| him, trying to make him feel by gestures that we were with 
|him, very much with him. He did not seem to understand, 
was baffled by so much cordiality, bowed even lower and then 
(disappeared, not knowing how much we envied him for his 
i few thousand lire, just the money we needed so badly. 

When we arrived there and were received by our rich 
friend, we were already inferior to her chauffeur. Another 
thing our solitude had done to us: we had lost our indepen- 
(dence at an age when children usually begin to find it. I 
tnoticed the change in myself as well as in my brothers. We 
\were more timid than the previous year, and we all marched 
iin unit behind our father. It was he who had grown stricter, 
true, but that was also the effect of our having grown taller, 
sstronger, louder, more difficult to handle. He was afraid that 
the might have to use in public the same threats and reminders 
he was now forced to use at home (which he had not been 


ment produced two disadvantages, or rather, three: our own 
bclumsiness, having grown taller and more critical in solitude; 
hour father’s fear of us on that account, and our own clothes, 
which had not grown with us, and did look rather funny in 
comparison to the more adult, new and comfortable clothes 
of two young boys who were there with their parents. They 
seemed so much at ease, those boys, they seemed to have 
lalways lived in such a place, they praised the view, the fur- 
niture, the paintings with those loud words of enthusiasm 
hat are the very symptoms of indifference, while we, who 
¡ere unable to detach our eyes from every single thing we 
saw, could say nothing at all, and that was noticed by the 
lady, by those young boys, by their parents, and by our 
\barents, too. «Don't you think this is beautiful? » We were 
asked that same question several times in a tone of hurt 
surprise, which culminated in our father’s remark: « Look at 


his house, this is like a museum. » 


Scowls on our part. 
« What is the matter with you? » 


« Nothing. » 
Improvised trial on the side, in the presence of all, and 
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in whispers, as if they could not see what was going on: 
« Tell me what is the matter with you, right away. » 

« Nothing, I said. » 

«I don't believe you. Here we are giving you a wonderful 
vacation, taking you with us to see the most beautiful villa 
in Tuscany and this is how you show your appreciation? » 

« Who said I did not like it? » 

«You show it. Everyone is looking at you, wondering 
why you seem bored... » 

«I am not bored and leave me alone. » 

« All right, but this is not finished. Tonight at home 
you'll render account for these words. » 

After which the rich lady intervened. « Youngsters have 
their problems. I have no children of my own, I have only 
nephews and nieces, who are exceptional, like you » she said, 
« because they, too, had a difficult time. It is funny how poverty 
turns out to be a blessing, while abundance is nothing but 
a burden that may crush your soul completely! » 

«O, not yours! » said my mother, squeezing her arm. » 

«At times I wonder » said she. «Only a few days ago 
a very dear and trusted friend, one whose word I have reason 
to believe, said to me that I don’t know how to give! » 

She had tears in her beautiful grey eyes, and we all felt 
a passion for her at that moment. 

« What nonsense! » said my father, while my mother was 
shaking her head in sign of disapproval and beginning to sob. 

«Thank you, my friend!» she said. « You have almost 
convinced me, because I know that you would never say such 
a thing unless you meant it! » 

« Well,» said my father, « you should know me to be 
a man of principles, perhaps too much so at times for my 
own good ». 

«How true! » Then she said to us: «Children, you are 
exceptional! » 


At this point even my father had tears in his eyes. He 
squeezed her hand. « I so envy you at times » she said. « Yes, 
I do. If people praise you, you know this is meant, this is 
true, this is a feather in your hat, not a knife in your flank, 
not a bandage over your eyes, not a subtle poison in your 
food. Except for friends like you, I have no one. I am a 
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very lonely woman. 1 never can trust anybody, except when 
they say unpleasant things. But how am I to change, to live 
simply? » 

«O, but you do!» said my mother, « you do! » 

« Thank you my dear. You understand it! This is a little 
cotton dress I am wearing. It was bought ready-made at La 
Belle Jardiniére in Paris, and these shoes come from the 
«Bon Marché », where I buy all my clothes. » 

«Don't I know it! » said my mother. « That's where I still 
puy mine! » 

«Well, you see? We are sisters in taste. I always knew it. 
3esides, I wear no jewels. I hate jewels. Yet my brother 
eproaches me that I live in great splendor, that I have too 
many guests, that a host of worthless noblemen sponge on me 
ıli the time, and this is partly true, but how can I avoid it? 
My brother is more fortunate than I. He still keeps his modest 
bob, even though he advises me in whatever I do. He, too, 
ould live in splendor if he only so wished, but he prefers to 
ve my employee at a very, but very low salary, I must say. 


My butler costs me far more. Yet there is one thing my 
brother cannot see, and that is all the burden of wealth, the 
yocial obligations that go with it. If I tried to dwell as modestly 
ss I dress, you know what would happen. I would be called 
miser. I am already, in Rome. You know what evil tongues 
e Romans are, you have lived there yourself long enough 
p remember it. And it is your good luck that you no longer 
to, I tell you. But believe me, I am not doing it to appease 
she evil tongues in Rome or elsewhere. I must do it because, 
ltrange though this may seem to you, the poor are forcing 
ae to do it. They would be disappointed if I did not appear 
> them as some sort of a Fairy Queen riding a gold carriage 
larough the skies, with white horses and everything. » 

| « Panem et circenses » said my father sententiously. « Vul- 
| 

| 

| 


lus vult decipi. And they are right. Man is a born spectator, 

d it is not for him to have, rather to wonder at the riches 
If this world, as they are worn by gods and goddesses. If 
jaan were to transform the light of the stars into fuel for his 
litchenstove, and the blue of the sky into garments for his 
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freeze under icy blue skies, and pray in vain for warmth from | 
merciless stars? The myth of Midas... 
But he could not go on. She Fic him on both check 
and said: « You must teach me a little mythology. I so need | 
it at times when people ask me about those figures in the | 
paintings I own, in the statues that decorate my garden, and ; 
in the frescoes right here in this villa. And, by the way, I am | 
supposed to make a little speech at the dedication of the 4 
archaeological museum of Pallalta donated by me with the | 
school of archaeology to that town. I cannot ask anyone else | 
but you to help me, or the rumor would spread that I know; 
nothing of these matters! » 
«Any time» said my father, «any time. And you can. 

| 

| 

| 


count on my discretion. » | 

«1 know I can. You no longer circulate in a You 
are lucky that way. » | 

We were still standing in the entrance hall as she was | 
saying this. « Let's make a tour of the house, or do you know 
it already? » she asked. 

We took a walk through those few rooms, for a walk it 
was, the distance from one window to the next was so great. 
that the same countryside was seen in a different perspective | 
already, and we stopped to admire every single member of the“ 
Medici family: men, women, children, in muffs, in décolleté 
in armor, feathers, caps, cardinal hats, papal costume; all of 
them stern and stupid on a background as black as the night, 
the effect of their presences being one of immense cruelty 
against which there is no defense and no redress. They excit 
ed me, I saw that countryside, the city of Florence, Rome 
invisibly distant from there, and all the mountain passes, all 
the roads, all the forests, dominated by fear of exactly those 
feathers, those velvet caps, those furs, those pearls on bulging 
bosoms and those moronic babies with a poor bird in their 
one hand, and a sword in the other. That indeed was the 
symbol, that bird, and no one (typical, the fact that governes- 
ses could not be portrayed: in our days governesses could not 
be left out of a family picture with babies) no one anywhere 
with enough power to tell that child not to hold that little 
bird that way. But now soon came the equivalent of modern 
governesses: somber faces of tubercular peasants I well 
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recognized, they seemed to have preceded us on our excursion, 
deaving the plough, the manure fork or the shovel in the 
fields beyond the pigsty that was home to us, and taking up 
their ecclesiastic dignity and their place in those oval, gold, 
worm-eaten frames, to play a dirty joke on us. Portraits 
indeed! Those were our enemies, and we all recognized them. 
And we knew why they scowled, why they fixed their eyes 
on points beyond the upper left side of the frame: Heaven 
ndeed! that was a comedy to scare those bastard Medicis who 
could do anything they wished because they were so rich! 
And how some of those saintly figures exhibited the crucifix 
as a weapon, ready to hit the offender, and how well they 
»eddled their starvation and their tuberculosis for true saint- 
iness! I was aflame with a violent historical curiosity, not to 
cetrace traditions, institutions, the whole framework of society, 
as a serious historian instinctively will, even if he be only 
iifteen years of age, but to evoke the living persons in their 
yassions and crimes, in their fears and their helplessness, the 
rich ones and the poor ones, all in their helplessness. Because 
hese were people I knew: the Medicis looked like many of 
vur landowners, some even like the peasants, and those friars 
and clerics and saints were the scum of the countryside, we 
could name them one by one. «Look at Sappho! Look at 
Sophocles! Look at Anacreon. And his wife! And his daugh- 
ber!... Look, look, There goes Pindar... Here is Homer... » There 
hey all were, all with their backs to the wall of four centuries, 
and the silence of those halls, deeper and cooler than the 
ilence outside (which slid lightly on a gravel of crickets and 
ricadas) wanted to be re-filled again with cries, with whispers 
nd with words of love, with historical references to powers 
aow long emptied of all danger, with orders to betray, assas- 
linate, proclaim and excite. How knowingly we looked inside 
those portraits, deep under the paint, in fact, almost turning 
vur heads to see the living models as they sat for those 
vortraits. And how we knew that the rich lady had not the 
jaintest notion of those tragedies, those lives, those times. 
bhe had been poor, but in a different world, in a world less 
waked with history. We instead who were plunged now into 

poverty much worse than the one she had known, because 
i was so sudden, so unrelated to our habits and minds, knew 
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all the archaeology of decay, understood all the reasons for 
the cruelty of the Tuscans in general, for their mixture of 
critical awareness and unmitigated coarseness, which makes 
for a much greater ignorance than the coarseness of a people 
with no history in back of them. I knew then, we all knew, 
we were plunged into something like the opposite of « history 
in the making,» namely history in decomposition, the pre- 
fossil stadium of a decaying forest. That was the reason we 
could « smell the corpse » in those portraits, those games and 
those trinkets. For (that was the most fascinating complement 
to those portraits) there was a whole museum of children's 
toys, games for adults, musical instruments and household 
utensils, all assembled there to prove that something had been 
going on every day in that house, even though the historical 
climate was different, and it had been destroyed by the drip- 
ping of minutes more than by enemies or tyrants. The only 
elements not subject to that change in shapes, in ways, in 
feelings, were the crickets, the smells of falling leaves, of new 
wine and old barrels, and the colors of autumn in its last 
summer sun dress. That indeed was antiquity to me, not the 
antiquity of Greece or Rome, all stiff in monumental attitudes, 
in exemplary virtues, cold perfection, colorless centuries 
illustrated by marble. What link of accents, habits, facial 
resemblance, bodily decay could there exist between classical 
antiquity and our time? That was still called antiquity for 
pure reasons of logic: because one knew it had all taken place 
before the Middle Ages or the Renaissance, but for no other 
reason. 

We were those people of whom Dante had said: « Che 
questo tempo chiameranno antico » (who will call this time 
ancient), and we could not make an exception and be with 
him in calling classical antiquity ancient, too. The problem 
of how ancient it seemed to a Renaissance man or a man 
from the high Middle Ages in comparison to us was already 
a second problem, one to be studied after the construction of 
both Renaissance and Middle Ages, not before and not to- 
gether with that study. 

These intuitions came like those golden sunrays in paint: 
ings representing a saint, face-up, palms-up under some spiritual 
sunlamp. I was exposing myself to inspiration, and my younger 
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»rother, the only one who could really understand me, was 
careful to say nothing at all, but I knew he had that same 
experience, in fact, he was almost in a trance. The party 
went on to the dining room as the butler came toward our 
oup and whispered to the lady that lunch was served. 
She turned to my parents and said: «Let's accept the 
puggestion. Perhaps it is not a bad idea to nourish the body, 
00. » 

My father bowed, almost in imitation of the butler, and 
‘hat disturbed me, but I tried not to be distracted, for I 
xnew I had only a few more seconds to live in the Renaissance. 
dungry as I was, good food would bring me down to earth 
nd make me a much more vulgar person than I was at that 
moment. On a full stomach I would crave all those riches 
vithout having them, while now I had them without crav- 
ms them. 

«We better shut that door down there » said the lady, 
"bviously speaking to the butler, and using such indirect 
'erms to avoid giving orders. She was extremely sensitive that 
ray, and I could only agree with her. But my father did 
ot grasp the finesse of the touch, and told Filippo: « Go, 
tou, shut that door. » 

| Filippo shrugged his shoulder, sayimg: « Tell him, he 
3 closer to it». 

« You » called my father to me, «Shut that door! » 

I knew this was all wrong, it was a gross indelicacy, like 
ksurping the authority of the lady of the house, but I obeyed, 
kerhaps because I was so hurt, and ran straight into the 
jutler, who was going to shut the door because that was 
lis job. He looked at me, said: «Pardon me, » and with a 
'esture of his left arm slowly pushed me aside as a policeman 
jushes away the curious crowds from the coach of a King, 
laen slowly, professorially, a bit annoyed, approached the 
oor, closed it with dignity and passed by me again giving 
lae such a look of contempt that I said: «I am so sorry. » 
When he heard these words, he turned around, stopping for 
| brief moment, to register the grave infraction of the rule 
Inet a guest should know better than to interfere with such 
hiags, then resumed his slow walk toward the dining room. 
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We all waited for him, then marched behind him like a 
flock of sheep. 

The food was excellent, but again, my father’s fear of 
our indiscipline, and even more so, his timidity, made him 


behave like a warden who accompanies a gang of prisoners | 
to a penitentiary. He watched our every move, reproaching | 


us with severe glances, when not with loud whispers that 
amused our hostess and her other guests. And my mother 
was irritated with him, because she had regained some of 
her lost composure and she knew that the best thing to do with 


us was to trust our good manners. What vexed her was the | 


fact that he had lost all social ease in a year’s time. The 
other guests, who had been in their rooms until then, were 
a retired general with a red face and a fiery white moustache 
that made him look like an exaggerated version of John Bull, 


his wife, whose face was not only so coated with powder that | 


it seemed made of velvet, but was all hidden in the shadow 
of a white hat that came down on her neck and then over 
her ears like an easter egg cut open with a surprise inside it. 


These two spoke only of money. They declared themselves . 


poor, asked the rich lady how much she had paid for this, 


that and the other, and abandoned this subject, so painful . 


to us for we knew so much more about it than they, to say 


they were resolved, but definitely resolved for good, to enjoy | 


their estates more than they had until then. « It is a shame » 
said the retired general to my mother, « when you have such 
a beautiful villa as we have here in Tuscany, and another one, 


equally beautiful near Rome, that we should spend our time 
in Montecarlo, in Bordighera, in Paris and in Rome.» And 
the lady of the house scolded them many, many times, and 


they always admitted she was right and promised to behave 
the next time, but then said: « You, too, should set us the 
example by staying here a bit longer than you do every year. » 
But then they added that of course she never never went to 
Montecarlo or other such frivolous places, she only traveled 
to look after her hospitals, her schools, her reformatories for: 
vagrant girls, so who were they to reproach her for not enjoy- 
ing her estates more than she did? 

Another guest who was mentioned a great deal but who. 
sent word that he would not come down from his room in. 
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der not to be tempted into eating too much was the pianist 
\., of whom it was said that the way he played Mozart on the 
aarpsichord was unequalled by anyone, and the lady of the 
rouse hoped very much that he would play for us before we 
eft, if, of course, he was in the mood. 

The prince said very little, listening a great deal to my 
ıother’s description of our maturity, will-power and erudition; 
ve could tell from stray words what she was saying, and even 
aere from his glances, full of faked admiration, and his 
rewning (which made him look like a hunting dog listening 
a speech), and we knew she was letting herself be carried 
way by his good manners. She was boring him stiff, he 
‚ecame more and more polite all the time and we wished she 
vould stop. But she did not. When we heard the word 
Odyssey we knew it was too late. He made big eyes and looked 
ike a comedian on stage. He must have thought that this 
vas his best chance to take revenge on her and exhibit himself 
vith a « bon mot. » 

« But the Odyssey » said he, in an unusually loud voice, 
till pretending to speak only to her, « is the story of Ulysses 
vho went home to his wife and his family, if I am not 
istaken. And he must have enjoyed it, for he took all his 
ime to get there. You say your husband went on an Odyssey 
vith his whole family.» My father flashed danger signals 
lo her. 

But she was not in the least disturbed. « Then Ulysses 
vas wrong» she said. «He should have taken wife and 
'hildren along. A family must stay united, especially on an 
Idyssey. » 

«I see, I see» he said. «I understand your point, and 

can only admire your husband for his courage. » 

«Oh, he is an exceptional person. We all are, to tell 
ou the truth, or in such a terrible situation as the present one, 
ve would have lost our minds. » 

The lady of the house came to her rescue. «The bravery 
Y this family is worthy of an epic» she said. «I have never 
éard anything like it before. Compared to it, the Odyssey 
a a silly old tale. » 

Everyone looked at us with a pointed indifference that 
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slowly changed to amusement as they began to discover details | 
of our clothing they had probably nici before. 
But my mother was beaming. « These are my treasures » | 
she said of us, then added: « as that woman in ancient Rome i 
said, what was her name? » | 
« Cornelia, mother of the Gracchis » said the lady of the | 
house, « Am I not good in history? » | 
« Excellent» said my father, frowning in the direction | 


- of my mother. | 

But the Roman Prince was determined to punish her. 
« Tell me » he said, «and does your Odyssey take you cruis- | 
ing along the coasts of the Mediterranean, or is it the Adriatie } 
you are cruising? » 

« Cruising? » she asked, in a shrill voice, «don't be a 
fool! I am speaking symbolically! We are not traveling at. 
all, that is the tragedy of our Odyssey! Mediterranean?" 
Adriatic? Ach, don’t mention these names, so dear to my 
heart! Inland we are, down in the marshlands, with a view 
over chicken coops and pigstys! » 

« Oh, oh, I see! A land-Odyssey is what you mean, andi 
not a moving one at that! Must be quite an achievement! » 

«It is! And without these young sailors of the great 
ship of Life, even I could not manage it! Imagine, they have 
built a pigsty right under the windows of our living room! 
When we play the piano, we have an accompaniment of pigs! » 

« How interesting! Did your children build the pigsty? » 

« My children? How would they dare! Our enemies have 
built it, to spite us! Communists! Heathens! From the parish 
priest down to the whole population! But I am going to get 
him excommunicated by Monseigneur de Samper, you will 
see! ». 

«Oh, my good friend Monseigneur de Samper? » 

«Do you know him? » 

«Why I should say so! We all do at this table! He is 


such an amusing old devil! » 


Now indeed everyone was interested in us. The prince 
was proud. His cheeks were slightly colored as he spoke. 
«And you say he will excommunicate your local parish priest? 

« If he is a friend, he will. He owes it to me, or he will 
never be admitted to my house again! » 
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«Oh, but I think he would be greatly flattered by the 
¡¡igh esteem in which you seem to hold him! And I am sure 
e would wish nothing better than to be in a position to 
xcommunicate anyone! But I fear, and I am sorry to disap- 
‚oint you, that he will never get there! We just had a new 
"ope a year ago, and Samper is not young. Besides, his chances 
1 the Vatican are not half as good as they are in your house! 
Where else would he enjoy such a reputation of power! And 
If virtue! I personally think, if he avoids being excommuni- 
ated himself, that is as far as he can go! » 

My father was so humiliated he could hardly speak a 
‘ord, but she was only worried. « Then who will excommu- 
äcate that hypocrite? » she asked. The prince sighed, and the 
«dy of the house seemed to have abandoned his victim to 
im. «I am afraid» he said, with deliberate pathos, «no 
jae, Madame. » 

« What? Willhe stay unpunished? But that is a scandal! » 
| «Building a pigsty does not seem to me such an offense 
gainst religion. Don’t forget that Our Lord was practically 


{arm in one, or very near one, I suppose. » 
« But the priest did not build the pigsty himself! You 
jaderstand? That is the dirty trick! He inspired others to 


{crime against religion, either. I know very little of religion 
self, but I have an idea I am on safe ground here. » 

At this point my father intervened. « This whole idea is 
»nsensical » he said. «But it is true that he... » 

| «Wait a moment!» said she. «I was forgetting! He 
kglects all his duties, he is not at all spiritually inclined, all 
can think of is duck-hunting! » 

| «Alas, Madame, duck-hunting also will be found missing 
the list of major theological offenses. I love to do it 
lyself. Of course I am a sinner, as everybody knows, but 


« You are joking, I know, because you don’t have to live 
\th those beasts! He wants to starve us, to ruin us completely, 
‘ly because I am divorced and so is my husband! » 


« Ah, ah, ah, ah, Madame! There lies the secret of his 
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enmity! You know how biased the church is in matters of 
dogma! » | 

«Dogma my foot! His first duty as a Christian is to be: 
a human being, to have a bit of charity and to leave people 
alone when they live honestly and mind their business! » 

«I can only agree with you, Madame, but priests will: 
be priests. You were lucky to get a divorce, I never did. » 

At that moment the wife of the retired general seemed 
to feel rather uncomfortable, and the lady of the house noticed: 
it and said, in a hurry: « There are so many sad and intricate 
situations in life that an ignorant parish priest is unable to 
grasp. It takes a great deal of humanity to be a priest. Our 
parish priest up here is a saint; if my friends lived up here: 
they would have found in him a man of exceptional unders: 
tanding. » 

«By the way » said the general, « you know where Nino 
is right this minute? » 

They all wondered where Nino was and he said: «On 
his way to South America. » | 

«To South America? » 

«What? To South America, you said? » 

«Did he say South America? » 

« Tell us. » 

« Yes, tell us. » | 

He was beaming with joy. It was his turn to be the center! 
of interest. 

«Ill let you guess. » | 

«No. » | 

« No, please not. » 

« Come on, we are impatient. » 

«Three guesses. » 

« A woman! » 

«Two more guesses. » 

« What? Is it not a woman? » 

«No. » 

«What could it be? » 

« Two more guesses, I said. » 

« Oh, please! » 

« Two more guesses! » 

« You are being cruel! » 
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«Yes, we are suffering! » 

«I don't care. Two more guesses. Come on, have you no 
magination? » 

« It is Nino who has none » said the prince. 

«Right! How right! Come on, General, don’t keep us 
waiting. This is sheer torture! » 

«I have it! » said the prince. 

«You do?» asked the general. «Then someone must 
aave told you. That is unfair. » 
«Oh no, I guessed it all by myself. » 
« Impossible. Don't tell them if you did. » 
«How will you know? » 
« Whisper it to me. » 
| The others were against it, they all shouted: « Unfair! 
[nfair! » 
| « The majority rules that 1 must speak! » said the prince. 
« You, with your name and tradition! » said the general, 
jecoming all excited, « you, accepting the principles of the 
French Revolution, shame and curse of the world! I am 
jurprised! » 
| «(Times have changed, my dear friend, times have chang- 
ed, I bow my head, as my French ancestors bowed theirs to 
jaave it cut. And I shall speak. You know what my two 
luesses are?» And with a glow of triumphant stupidity in 
his eyes, he said: « Two more women! » 
Even the lady of the house shrieked with delight, and 
Ihe prince, with princely modesty, tried to belittle his wit. 
What have I said, I ask, that makes you laugh so much? 
| really meant it; what else could be expected of Nino? » 
And, while my mother and my father were exchanging 
jaournful glances, he said to her: « You, Madame, be the 
judge, with your Russian approach, tell us in all sincerity, 


vas that so funny? » 

She looked at him, trying to smile. 

«Why,» he said, by way of conclusion to the words 
he had not spoken, « you, too, have been made speechless 
ly my words. I am confused. I did not mean to make a joke, 
am not a born wit, as so many are. I am the dullest person 
ia Italy, I am always told. » 

These words provoked more and more laughter, which 
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he kept kindled with an expression of faked innocence, almost 
of fear. «What is the matter with them all?» Then he 
turned to my father. « You alone, Doctor, seem to have kept 
a strong grip on your clarity of mind. But all the others... 
look at them, please! » 

Now the laughter was touching on vulgarity, with yelp- 
ing sounds and faked sounds of discomfort. « Coco, stop look- 
ing so funny! Please stop, 1 don't want to lose my dinner! » 
shouted the wife of the general. «I cannot look at him! 
Please make him stop! » 

The general was the first to regain his composure at once. 
He had been laughing out of politeness, but it was clear that 
he felt cheated. «Enough!» he shouted several times. 
«Enough! Let's not be childish! This is serious. You still 
have not guessed! » 

« You see, dear general » said the lady of the house, « we 
are all too stupid. Please tell us what Nino is going to South 
America for. » 

«To inherit a slaughterhouse » he said. 

«A slaughterhouse? Not true. You are joking. » 

«A slaughterhouse, and he will stay there and become 
the director of the whole industry. Thousands of pigs a day 
made into sausages. » 

« My God » said the prince, « we must rescue him at once, 
or he will get himself made into sausages by mistake! » 

Again the conversation was brought to a halt by the success 
of this remark. «Now, stop laughing,» said the prince, or 
you will make me think that 1 am really a clown. This is 
more serious than our friend himself has said. How did poor 
Nino get himself into this mess? Que faisait-i dans cette 
galère? » he added, delighted to be able to quote from Molière. 

« He just inherited the whole thing. » 

« From whom? He is poorer than even I am. » 

« From a rich lady who just died in Paris. » 

« Cheater! You lied to us! There was a woman in all 
this! » 

« Oh no, she was extremely old » 

«She must have had a daughter, a niece, someone, or 
perhaps it was she herself Nino was chasing. » 

«I believe she has a niece... » 
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«Ah, you see? I was right! » 

«Poor Nino» said the lady of the house. «He was 
already a bigamist, and now he’ll get himself into a still 
‚greater mess! » 

«No» said the prince. « You don’t understand how these 
‚things work. When you are a bigamist, get a third wife and 
ilet the other two unite against her. If she is rich enough, 
they will settle in a body with her, and Nino will be reduced 
ite one wife like the rest of mankind. » 

«Poor Nino! But he is not the man to get married, ever. 
N ‚hy, General, you knew this and you did not tell us before? 
{When did it all happen? » 

« A month ago. I was in Rome and saw him as he receiv- 
'2d the telegram and left for Paris, and I remember he said 
ihe was sailing from Cherbourg in four weeks exactly, which 
ould have been yesterday. » 

| «And you mean to say you have known this for a month 
land haven't told anyone? » 

« You know me, my friend. My memory has never been 
imy greatest quality. I confess; it completely disappeared from 
my mind, as if I had not even seen him. » 

| «And you, » said the prince to the general’s wife. « You, 
Loo, forgot such an important piece of gossip? 1 can hardly 


believe it. » 

«I knew nothing about it until this very moment, » said 
he. «You can trust me not to let anything as good as that 
re with me for more than one minute! » Everyone laughed. 
«I am really ashamed of myself » said the general, who 
heemed as proud as possible. « And I remember now that I 
fvent home thinking how this would amuse you, darling, » he 
haid to his wife. « But then I don’t know how it slipped my 
inind, until I heard that story about pigstys a few minutes 
‘go, and it rang some sort of bell, but I still did not remember 
Ivhat it was. You must have noticed that I looked rather 
ensive. That was it: I was thinking. Then I overheard the 


vord divorce. Am I correct? Didn’t someone mention a 


| 
| 
| 


jlivorce? » 
« Why certainly » said the prince, « we all did. I mention- 


Ed it, too. » 
« You see? I was right. I heard that word, and suddenly, 
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connecting that with the word pigs, and then slaughterhouse, 
the name of Nino flashed into my mind by sudden intuition, 
I saw this name in front of me (funny, how the mental 
processes always seem to develop, isn’t it?) and... well, I told 
you. That’s all. » 

« Interesting, » said the prince. 

« That’s right » said the General, in a new burst of men- 
tal processes, « that’s right. It was you, Madame, who told 
us about pigstys and who also spoke about a divorce. Or 
two. Wasn’t it two divorces you mentioned? See how atten- 
tive I am? I do hear everything, even if I don’t seem to. » 

« My husband is not a great thinker, let’s leave it at 
that » said his wife, turning her head to a forty-five degree 
angle, so she could see my mother from the depth of her hat. 
«If you only knew Nino, you would realize what a service 
‘you have rendered him by making my husband remember 
this story. And someone at this table will make this an ex- 
cuse to sail for Buenos Aires at once. » 

There was a knowing giggle from the lady of the house, 
then the prince said: « That someone is my humble person, 
You could have said so from the beginning, since everybody 
knew it anyway. Yes, my friends, I am going to sail. And Nino 
will have to pay for my passage. Because I am going to 
rescue him. The fact that 1 have someone there myself is an 
entirely different matter ». 

There were shrieks of « No, no, it is not! » 

But he lifted his finger and said: « She is not rich enough 
to make me slaughter pigs! » 

On this note the meal was finished, and the lady of the 
house, taking my mother by the arm said, in a whisper: 
« Don’t let this shock you. These frivolous people are incor- 
rigible. But the prince is lots of fun, is he not? » 

«O yes, yes» said my mother, gulping her tears. «So, 
this window here overlooks the valley of Empoli. » 

« Exactly. » 


They walked to the window together, then the lady of 
the house said: « Shall we all go to the village now? I mean 
you and your family and myself? » 

« With great pleasure » said my mother, and went back 
to the group to drink her coffee in perfect ease. 
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The other guests went to their rooms for an afternoon 
aap, and we walked to the village in the warm autumn sun- 
hine: the lady of the house holding my mother by one hand 
nd my father by the other, and the two looking like children. 
Ve, who were walking right behind them, in fact, their pa- 
vents and guardians, had our first consolation as grownups. 
The village, a microcosmic medieval town with walls and 
yowers, everything being in strange contrast to the Renaissance 
illa, which was so much quieter in line but fiercer in propor- 
ons, was on top of a small hill at the end of a road that went 
own and then up, making the distance seem much greater 
han it was in reality. 

There, too, one felt the antiquity of antiquity. That Me- 
ici villa laughed at the middle ages: it was modern and 
üvilized and feared no knights in armor and no dragons, 
d for us to be caught in the spell of those towers and 
jamparts and laughed at by that villa, which stood in their 
uture, was a very strange experience. Yet the whole Renais- 
jance was full of wars and Condottieri, all still in armor, still 


hat day why Don Quixote had looked back with nostalgia on 
jae lost days of chivalry, at an epoch when highway robbery 
jas the main occupation of most noblemen. Now these two 
ipochs: the Middle Ages and the Renaissance stood both 
ally silent in front of us «moderns ». The distance bet- 
een us and both of them seemed on first sight the same, 
Ike peaks on the same mountain range at the end of a plain, 
ind it was only by approaching them that what had seemed 
| bluish wall began to melt into green hills, with roads and 
jillages and larger towns, and more green hills beyond them, 
iith more towns and more villages, and finally, the moun- 
jain range, exactly as we had seen it from the plain, a bluish 
Fall, still infinitely distant. Those were the famous Middle 
Les. And these hills, and this villa, this whole epoch we 
tad extracted from that wall by trying to reach for it, was 
lor much closer to it than we were. This raised two problems: 
hat had happened to those people that made them suddenly 
ud villas and not ramparts, faked drawbridges and not real 
\xes? Where was all their antiquity, if they still looked 
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upon the Middle Ages as something long surpassed and so 
pretty to look at? And where stood we with all our proud 
« modernity? » Were we, with our telegraph poles, automobiles 
and factories, still only the last echo of modern times that 
had begun so long ago? And how could we feel that nostalgia 
for the dear Middle Ages and mistake it for an interest in 
history, when it had been a distant dream already to people 
who had us in their own future, beyond five centuries to 
come? 

O, how I wished I could sit on those ramparts forever 
and be laughed at by that villa, then run back to that villa 
and look with modern eyes at that medieval town, and back 
and forth, walk my dream every day from end to end until 
a great poetic reconstruction made by me allowed the dead 
of both those distant epochs to come back and tell me all their 
secrets. And to think that the lady in front of me had the 
keys to that world, and never used them. I would have sold 
my soul that day to be able to live there as her servant and 
listen to the voices of history. 

That aftenoon we visited the orphanage, the nunnery, the 
local chapter of her nationwide school of Renaissance and 
Medieval embroideries, the local grammar school and a few 
other charitable works, and everywhere there was a little scene 
of gratitude which the Good Patroness acknowledged and 
tried to fight off, as a Hindu believer in the rights of flies 
would try to fight off flies. I saw through all this very clearly; 
what tied me to the train of her comedy was the calculation 
that if she could use my own parents as her toys, this would 
allow me to use her town, her house, her library, her oxygen 
as my toy, and my toy was my greatest ambition, my true 
love. I did not therefore have to fake an interest in history. 
In fact, what made it difficult for me to flatter her into let: 
ting us stay a little longer or letting me at least come back 
to study, was that my love paralyzed me completely. Had my 
interest been false, I knew I could have found the words to 
flatter her. 


This way, in spite of my seeing through her comedy, 
I was the victim of my passion. I hoped she would be noble 
enough to understand, and I was wrong. Every time I 
realized it I felt hurt. We were touring the ramparts and 
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watching the horizon. As we faced the hazy marshlands where 
we lived, she said, « That must be the direction of Terra 
Bentinga. » 

«Terra Betinga » said my father. 

«Oh, isn't that too bad? » she said, as if ten other guests 
tof the worst kind had been present to hear that. «I so prefer 
¡to say Terra Bentinga. It is much more amusing than Terra 
{Betinga. Listen to it: Bentinga. Doesn't it sound more amus- 
iieg to you? » 
| Why all that comedy? Why that misuse of the adjective 
(« amusing »? At that epoch, the word « amusing» had not 
yyet been dragged down from its place in the dictionary to 
mean anything boring but officially accepted as elegant. 
k« Amusing hat!» would say a lady in Rome back in those 
days, and the expression sounded so new. No lady would say 
¡that in Florence as yet, let alone in the country. They began 
few years later in Florence, and much, much later in the 
province of Florence. It was the equivalent, in the early 
twenties, of the use of the word « divine » today. As an extre- 
imely sensitive philologist, my father could not understand any 
departure from correct usage. So tried to correct her. « You 
cannot mean amusing » he said. « Quite aside from the fact 


| 


that to us the mere name of Terra Betinga sounds ominous, 
IL don’t see what can be so amusing in a name. What you 
probably mean is ‘ridiculous’ or ‘barbaric’, meaning ’unusual’, 
and there you are right. ‘Betinga’ is, 1 understand, a Longo- 
board word, and ‘Terra’ means, in fact, a Longobard fortifica- 
ition, the same as ‘Castrum’ in classical Latin. Terra” for 
(Castrum? is already a medieval corruption, and the marsh- 
Kands where we live are full of Longobard reminiscences. 
¡There is a farmhouse in the middle of the marshlands, in fact, 
which must be the last building of a town that has probably 
heen eaten up by the earth in the early middle ages. And 


what reason. The name probably survived because of that 
one miserable hut, and it is certainly indicative of the presence 


trem there, the name Betinga for our village, and further up 
oward the hills other names with that barbaric ending. And 
G your ear, so used to Italian harmony, the version Bentinga 
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| 
sounds a little less ludicrous, and that is what you call, incor- 
rectly however, amusing. » | 

«Oh, no,» she said, «1 find it amusing because it is” 
amusing. That is correct Italian. I bought this hat for exam- 
ple, because it was amusing, too, and for no other reason. » 

«A hat amusing? » he asked. 

« The King said that to me the other day. What an amus- 
ing hat you have, he said. So don’t take away my amusement 
and let me say Bentinga. Will you? » 

« As you please, » said he, a bit annoyed. 

We were all saddened by that incident, as if she were 
amused by what was tragic for us. 

But the next moment we were driven to her again by 
sheer necessity. i 

As the tour of the towers turned west, the flank of Monte 
Albano was in front of us, and the sun in our faces, not far 
from the setting line. A valley of oaktrees and that dark 
shape of the mountain beyond it, made it the most idyllic 
place on earth. A view over two valleys made it grandiose. 
« What a beautiful little house down there! » said my mother. 
« Oh, how I love it! That is the size of house that I feel is 
now within reach of my dreams. It is still a great dream, but 
very, very far from the wealth of the past. What a beautiful 
house that is! » 

« That house, » said the lady. « Oh, that is hardly more 
than a farmhouse. I had it remodeled by my architect to suit 
the needs of our local country doctor. » 

«Oh!» said my father. «We saw him. » 

« You did? Where? » 

«On the way up. Your chauffeur said to us, ‘That is 
our country doctor”. » 

«I hope it was not on the new road, which is only for 
the use of my cars. Too dangerous for mixed traffic. » 

« Oh no, it was not. It was up here. » 

« Good. Yes, my chauffeur protects him. He tells me (he 
is so touching, you know!) ‘Excellency, he is not a great 
doctor, does not know too much medicine, but he's all right!” 
I trust my chauffeur’s understanding. And he speaks for the 
whole village, I know that, too. » 
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« Your doctor is quite fortunate to have you as a neighbor 
und landlady » he said. 
«Do you think so? I never see him, I do not interfere. 
¡And you know, the doctor's sons play tennis in my garden 
ft times and they have permission to use the library. » 
« Fortunate boys!» I said, with burning envy. 

The tour continued and we faced now the villa again. 
A historical landscape was in front of us. Beyond the villa, 
in a pink haze, the city of Florence with the Cupola and the 


iniato, rolling country with cypresses, medieval towns, very 
üttle that was modern, a few roads, smoke from a chimney, 
xen in the fields, yellow leaves in the wind, like distant 
birds, a smell of fresh wine-cellars and warm grapes in fer- 
inentation, cries of children, voices of men, snapping of 
heissors on the trees, a churchbell, a brown roof. And the 
roice of my father, close to my ear but voided of proximity 
yy an evening breeze, the voice of my father explaining where 
dante fought, where Boccaccio was born, which road the 
yrmies used to take to fight the great enemy nation of Siena, 
ind how important all that was. 

Suddenly the whole countryside became infinitely poetic, 
ss if it were singing. It took me a few minutes to realize the 
season for this: that distant notes of a harpsichord were com- 
ng from the villa. Never, never before had music passed 
hrough nature so completely and spoken for all things so 
jell. A joy too great to be kept free of tears began to swell my 
il al I tried hard not to oer I was ars to kill it for a 


\saves of trees, the blades of grass, the spots of sunshine. And 
bgain tears of joy came to me in such quantity that I felt 
them in my shoulders, in my fingertips, not only in my throat 
Fiel my nose. 

How could I keep them from my eyes? 

To hide my face and yet to go on looking, I leaned out 
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of the ramparts, as if trying to identify something in the, 
valley. «What is it? » asked Filippo. 

«Look » I said, stretching out my arm. 

«What? » 

« There. » 

«What “there?” » 

«A bird. » 

«Where? » 

«Down there. » 

« Cannot see it. » 

«Gone. » 

He left me alone. 1 went on looking, the whole country- 
side blurred now, and that music so ancient and so pure. 
Suddenly a hand passed lightly over my cheek. 1 could not 
turn without showing my tears, but 1 guessed from the per: 
fume that it must be the lady of the house who was trying 
to console me. 1 withdrew, still with my eyes fixed on nothing, 
my head turned away, and found another place of observation 
further down to the north. 

I heard her ask my father: « What is it? First pangs of 
love? » 

And his answer: «If so, he better be cured quickly and 
think of other loves, such as his books and his exams! » 

«Oh, don't be cruel, » she said. 

«I am not being cruel,» he said. And as they walked 
away from me, I heard, then guessed, that my father was 
telling her about my «acting stupidly » with peasant girls. 
And again the word: «study » came to me and killed my joy, 
stopping my tears. 

We were hurried back to the house to be able to 
hear her guest in the music room. But he stopped as we 
came in, to come and greet us, and did not want to play again. 
He could never be asked, and we had asked him. What 
a mistake! And not even the fact that we were leaving, that 
we would hardly ever have a chance to hear him play in 
Rome or elsewhere, made him do us the favor. 

« Later, perhaps. After dinner, » he said. 

We were speechless with joy. So we were going to stay! 

An urgent family meeting took place. We flocked to- 
gether, and decided we could stay also for the night. The 
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mly problem would have been my father's patients, and he 
topped briefly to review the situation in his mind. «That 
me... can wait. The other one... can also wait. The third one... 
well, why not? Let him wait, too. Ambulatory tomorrow 
‚aorning? Er... let's see. Hm... A loss, yes, a loss. Of how 
puch? Could write it off as price for this vacation. After 
Hi we don’t often go out, all of us... Had we all gone to 
l'iorence by train for the day, had whipped-cream with biscuit, 
jen of course a meal ...makes so and so much, multiplied by 
ix... Well, I believe I can write it all off, thinking of the two 
jaeals today, breakfast, probably lunch tomorrow... tea... Why 
bot? » 

We were so happy and so grateful to him, even though 
said mournfully, « Nothing can be had for nothing. » So, 
pr a few more minutes, we kept thinking of the many more 
rings we should have counted in the imaginary price of the 
hay. «A Mozart concert, in such a setting... a visit to such 
museum... etc. Think how much these things would cost, 
i you had to pay for them as such... » 

«Yes, children, that will do. They are looking at us. 
Tlease! ». The lady of the house was in fact looking at us 
ind smiling as she spoke to her butler, While he waited, she 
lave him orders, his face, although they were both the same 
ze, looking up at hers, and his huge back protruding in a 
pntative bow. It seemed, at a certain point, that they were 
joeaking of us, counting us, first the lady then the butler, and 
aen nodding to each other and thinking. 
| «TU leave it all to you, » said she, aloud, dismissing him, 
md then came to us to explain: « When I have unexpected 
ests, this man is wonderful. He knows exactly what I want 
» do, even before I myself realize it! It is so comforting to 
lave such a person around! » 

This asked for an acknowledgment, which my mother 
suld find only by digging deep into her past and mention- 
ing Bernhardt, Grandmother’s faithful butler, and Monsieur 
forin, her cook. Then the butler came back carrying a small 
lver plate with biscuits. The whole plate was not even as 
rze as the two hands that carried it, and the biscuits rested 
a white napkin, and those white gloves of his and the 
avched shirt and the beautiful black evening suit into which 


| 


} 
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he had changed since lunchtime made me feel as if someone | 


important had suddenly been taken ill, so ill in fact that 


he or she, whoever it was, could not even carry that plate. è 


For a moment I felt like laughing, but then I realized that 


| 


. . i 
everything had changed, as if the day in that house were 


divided into seasons, and this was a new season: tea-time, 
like an autumn of drawing rooms, for which new clothes were 
needed. Warmer ones perhaps, or at least darker ones, more 
solemn ones, not the ones we had worn until then, but everyth- 
ing should change, even thoughts, even friends. And it occur- 
red to me that another season yet might come at dinnertime. 

«That very nice family with the two boys is coming 
to hear the concert,» said the lady of the house, as if that 
were good news for us. « And we have three more guests, who 


| 
| 


just dropped in on their way to Venice. They are spending 


the night. » 


We were somewhat perplexed, and when my father nod- | 


ded for all of us and said. « That's all right, » we were ready 
to say that we had never known him and she could have him 
crucified if she so pleased. 

« We still have time for a tour of the house », she said. 
« You have not seen the upper floors, the guest rooms, or the 
carpentry shops and the cellars downstairs. And the torture 


room. That should interest you,» she said to me. «It is of. 


historical interest. » 

We visited the upper floor, the guest rooms; they were 
much more beautiful than the huge halls downstairs. Then 
we visited the servant quarters in the attic, and found them 
still more beautiful than the guest rooms. The view was more 
dramatic, one could see not only way beyond the ramparts 
of the medieval town but one saw the green lawn in front 
of the villa as if it stood erect in front of the window, and 
one had the brown beams of the roof covering parts of the 
sky like an awning on a strange oak-paneled cabinet outside the 
window. Also the furniture was simpler and as such more 
within the reach of our present-day dreams. Then we visited 
the carpentry shops down in the basement, where she had 
room for another new orphanage to be organized (where did 
she find so many orphans? I wondered), and then the theatre 
for the orphans, and their dormitory, and then the huge wine 
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cellar, and the torture room. My father said, touching the 
walls of the torture room: «Not at all humid, like our 
house, » and mother sighed, and Sonia said to Filippo, 
«Would you live here? » And both Filippo and 1 answered, 
«For the rest of my life, starting tonight! » In fact, the 
è window, huge, with iron bars, was in itself a picture. Oak 
trees outside and a bit of blue sky allowed the mind to 
construct any historical fantasy. The lady of the house 
everheard us, and smiled, obviously pleased. 

«It is a most romantic place,» she said. «Of all the 
estates I own, this is the one I love most. More even than the 
castle of S. M. I so would want to show you. If you ever come 
‘ that way, south-east, you must stay with me. Promise? But 
write to me first, for I am rarely there. In fact, I may transform 
the place into an orphanage, but before I do that, I want you 
all to see it. » 

We went back upstairs for tea, and the other guests, 
fresh from their nap, were waiting for their hostess. 

« You should have come with us,» said the lady of the 
house. «Oh,» said the General, « I am no longer mobilized. 
Only in wartime do I display all my energies. Otherwise 
I am lazy. » 

His wife was wearing a new dress and a new hat, and 
| everyone discussed the hats of women; how they all hated the 
cloche hats at first but how bewitched they were after a while 
by any change in fashions. «I am now horrified by last 
year’s hats» said the General, and the Prince nodded. No 
one seemed to notice that my mother’s hat was old. Then the 
Maestro came and spoke at length about medieval music that 
had come to light in archives in Turin that year, and 
promised he would play some of it after dinner. At that 
point, I began to have a feeling that these promises excluded 
us, despite the fact that he came over to my sister and said, 


«Do you like ancient music? » 

The lady of the house was next to Sonia and seemed 
displeased when she heard him ask that question. She looked 
at Sonia as if she had done something wrong. Then, suddenly, 
ber expression changed, she smiled, and asked. «One more 


cup? » 
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«No, thank you », said Sonia, who had tears in her eyes, 
and moved away from her. 

I found her in front of a china cabinet, looking at a 
collection of medieval dolls. 

« Sonia, » I said « what is it? » 

«Nothing. Why? » 

«You are crying. » 

«I want to go home. » 

«Go home? You fool, we are going to stay for dinner, 
for the concert, and perhaps even for the night. » 

« No, we are not. » 

«Who told you? » 

«I just know and I don’t care. Look at Mother's hat. » 

«What's wrong with it? » 

«Look at your suit, and my dress, and father's suit, and 
then look at those people, and the butler... 1 don’t want 
to be laughed at. » 

«What will you do? » 

« Tell mother that 1 want to go home. » 

At that moment Jules-Adrien came to us and said. « Do 
you think we could play with those dolls? » 

« Are you crazy? Those are museum pieces. And besides, 
at your age, to even think of playing with dolls... » 

«What else is there to do for me? Smoke a cigar? Drive 
an automobile? Am I not the child of the family? » 

«Don't start with that nonsense again. » 

The lady of the house came toward us, running like a 
good angel. «I see that you are tired » she said. « Perhaps 
you want to go home. Shall 1 send for the car? » 

«Oh no, no, thank you, » we all said in a hurry. But she 
had gone to tell our parents, who were drinking their tea all 
by themselves and talking to each other like two guests who 
had just met. They both blushed, as if caught doing someth- 
ing wrong, my father bowed in front of her as she spoke, 
exactly as the butler had been bowing before. Then the three 
of them came in our direction. 

«Are you tired? » asked my mother, with a suggestion 
of tears in her eyes, and we said « No, not at all. » 

«Well, I hope not » she said. Then, to her hostess, « How 
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could anyone be tired of this beauty and this place? They 
love music, you know? We all do. It is, in fact... » 

Her voice dropped as she noticed the face of her friend. 
The muscles of the mouth were smiling and the eyes asking; 
« Tell me, am I good at imitating a kind hostess? » 

«I was hoping so much the butler could think of some 
sort of a solution, so that I could keep you all here for the 
night, » she said, « but he tells me the house is too small, and 
he is right. » 

«O yes, of course» said my father, looking intently 
at the walls and the ceiling of that « cozy music room» in 
which all of our house, with garden, pigsty, chicken coop, 
and stables could have been contained. 

« As for sending you home, late, after the concert, in the 
heart of the night» she continued, «I don’t dare suggest 
anything so cruel. My chauffeur kindly said he would not 
mind at all, and I know he means it, although, as a rule, I 
don’t want him to work so hard, but it is I who would not 
want to impose upon you such an ordeal. » 

« As far as we are concerned, » said my father, « it would 
not be an ordeal at all. » 

«I am thinking of your children » she said. « The little 
one looks pale already. » 

« Oh, that’s nothing. He always looks pale. » 

«So, when would you prefer to go? Now, Or... in an 
hour, two hours... You tell me when. We won't dine before 
eight-thirty; there is still plenty of time. Although I imagine 
that getting home too late would not be too convenient, 
either. » 

« Any time that suits you, » said my father. 

« Oh, no, don’t think of me,» she said. « The chauffeur 
is your chauffeur today. You just give him your orders. I 
will send him to you promptly, And don’t hesitate to tell 
him exactly what you want. If you want to drive by any 
other route, say so. If you want to stop at the house of a 
patient before reaching Terra Bentinga... pardon me, Be... 
tinga, right? You just say so and he will be glad to obey 
you.» And she took leave of us, almost for good. It was a 
dress rehearsal of leave-taking. « We will say good-bye later. 
1 refuse to say it now! Just enjoy yourselves, and do have 
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some more tea, please. There is, I believe, a most wonderful 
cake circulating around. I caught a glimpse of it, but then 
it disappeared behind the General. Don’t let him eat it all, 
children! He is a most dangerous glutton! » 

In a few moments the chauffeur came and said in a loud 
voice to my father: «Is it you I must drive back now? » 

« No..o, er... I don’t know.» said my father. 

« Well, I wish I were told more precisely then. » 

He went to the lady of the house, who was surprised 
to see him. He boved and came right back to us, while she 
looked at him sternly and nodded two or three times. 

«I am sorry» he said, in a very subdued tone. «I 
understand you wish to have the car now. » 

« Yes,» said my father. « Now or later, whenever it is 
convenient for you. » 

« Just a moment» said my mother, and stopped him. 
« We would really prefer to go by train. If you could drive 
us to the station. » 

« There is no train from here,» he said. « She did not 
want it. If I were to drive you to the next station, it would 
be the same waste of time me as driving you home, and you 
would never get there before tomorrow morning. » 

« But we really don’t mind... » 

« Come on,» he said, rudely but kindly, so that we all 
felt attracted to him at that moment. «I’m not a beast. I 
have kids, too. I would not let you drag them through the 
countryside all night by train. Pl drive you home safely, 
and it won’t take more than an hour. All right? » 

This, in a way, marked our final return to a safer haven 
of humanity than we had seen and known that day. That 
chauffeur was in our class, sad though this may seem, and 
_ even his resentment was understandable to us, while all those 
sudden shifts of humor in the lady of the house had been 
too much for us. There we cuddled together in a corner 
without speaking to anyone, feeling hurt at the same 
time that this should not attract attention. The same people 
we had found in the morning came back, still in their tennis 
clothes, and carrying with them not only their rackets, but 
also the whole fun and the movements of their game. What 
the tennis ball had done seemed almost as important as the 
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trip of their friend Nino to Buenos Aires, or any gossip of 
society people. « And then the ball went this way... and then 
it came back... and then I... and then he... but the ball passed 
him by, and the server...» How cheerful they all seemed, 
‘what good results were expected by all from that innocent 
game! 

The lady of the house caught a glimpse of us and said 
to the General's wife. « You sit here and serve tea for a 
moment, will you? » After which she ran to us and said: 
« Did you speak to the chauffeur? Is everything all right? » 
| « Yes, perfect » said my mother, nodding a bit too much. 

« You are not leaving right away, I hope? » 

«If you don’t mind, he said... » 

« Mind? What a word to use! Why should I mind? I am 
delighted. This is good news! How long do I still have of 
your dear company? » 

« Forty minutes or so, he said. » 

« Oh, that is disappointing! I was counting on two hours 
at least! But let me take you to the garden, I want to pick 
flowers for you. » 

« Oh, thank you, that is very kind! But we don’t want 
to deprive you of your flowers! » 

« Deprive me of my flowers? What an unkind thing to 
say! It is a joy for me to give my friends some of these 
flowers I so rarely have a chance to enjoy myself. Come, 
let’s go. » 

She preceded us running, with movements that were 
really so gracious that we felt well rewarded for our sufferings, 
as if she were doing this only to ingratiate herself with us 
again. And in a way she was. 

We walked the whole length of the villa to the south, and 
reached a very large rose garden, which seemed small in 
proportion to the house, but became larger and larger as we 
walked from one rose to the next, from one flowerbed to 
another. She picked every single rose that was neither too 
open nor too young, as if she recognized in it some secret 
link with us. « This one will do. This is really the flower 
for you. And this one, too, and I see one down there which 
js just asking to be sent to Terra Bentinga (oh, pardon me! 
Be... tinga, I meant), where it will speak to you of this 
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abandoned garden where no one ever looks at the flowers... » 

Her charms worked. My mother followed her, clapping 
her hands with joy every time a new flower was added to the 
bunch; it was embarrassing for us, and yet there was no comedy 
in her gestures, for she looked like a child: there was light 
in her eyes. 

When we went back inside the house, the stars were 
beginning to pierce through the evening light, and the shapes 
of the hills, the towers of the village, the large roof of the 
house itself made the place look more beautiful. 

The thought of leaving it became unbearable. Church 
bells from invisible belfries in the valley, a bitter smell of 
burning leaves and cooling earth made us feel hungry at 
once, and we moved back to the music room where tea was still 
being served. 

The two boys and their parents had changed clothes. 
How elegant they looked. We could not speak to them. And 
neither did they care to notice us, except to say, « Still here? 
We thought we had seen you leave! » 

Then they resumed their conversation with new people 
who had not been there before. I caught a phrase from one 
of the boys: « Paris is overrated. I think Berlin is the only 
great city today. » 

The last half hour was the worst. There we stood against 
the wall, next to chairs that are always placed against a wall 
between tapestries or china cabinets: pure decorative chairs. 
And so were we, each one of us with roses in his arms and 
sadness in his eyes. 

The lady of the house pointed to the last slice of a 
chocolate cake, and winked to me. «Go get it» she said. 
« No, thank you » said I. But she went over to the table and 
came back with the plate. «I know you like it, » she said, and 
you will not refuse it from my hands.» So I had to take it 
and thank her. «Say thank you!» «Take it!» «Eat it!» 
I did as told, with shame, like a poor beggar in the house of 
the rich, and all the crumbs kept falling on my roses. 
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The moment of truth is near. The young matador, thea- 
trical in his suit of lights, has dedicated the killing and now 
he's working the bull close with the muleta. He stands poised 
like a dancer and the dark bull moves to the tune of his least 
gesture. There's a long gasp from the crowd at the dangerous 
beauty of each pass, followed by the exaltation of their roar- 
ed Oles, overlapping like the sound of stormy surf. Then the 
moment arrives, the bull fixed, his great head lowered and 
the young man rising on the balls of both feet, sighting along 
the delicate deadly blade in lean profile like a figure from an 

old coin. He goes forward, graceful between the brutal horns, 
the sword easing home, seeking and finding death, and, trium- 
| phantly, he spins around grinning, sweat gleaming on his face 
as the bull's legs bow and cave behind him. The uproar of the 
crowd crackles with portent like distant summer thunder. 

« O. K., honey, » Grace said. « This is where we came in. » 

As a matter of fact, fully five minutes had passed since 

‘the point in the picture when they had entered the close 
i darkness, stumbled into seats and looked up hopeful into the 
\ transfigured world of improbable joys and abstract riskless 
dangers. For those last five minutes, ever since a scene he re- 
‘membered had flashed into view again, Harry had sweated 
with a vague anxiety that Grace, wholly involved, might dis- 
cover herself before he had seen for the second time the cli- 
'ínactic moment of the killing. He had been completely aware 
ef her intense concentration beside him, the solidity of her 
flesh against his elbow, the short, girdled, popcorn-smelling 
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breath of her. Still, wishing against the flow of time and 
the gray dawning of her self-consciousness hadn’t spoiled the 
moment for him. Now that he had succeeded after all, the 
danger of being detected seemed to have given a furtive zest 
to his pleasure. | 

«Sure, » he said. « Let's go home. » 

He moved along the row ahead of her, mumbling pardons 
as he wriggled through the squirming nest of legs around his 
ankles, and he waited in the aisle while his wife, the fat wo- 
man, struggling with coat, hat, gloves and pocketbook, ran 
the gauntlet to join him. They walked up the slanting aisle 
under the long beam of light still fountaining its bright ima- 
ges, through the lobby where a young usher, surprised, cup- 
ped a cigarette in his palm and turned away, and outside they 
stood under the winking sign, dazed by the wintry air and 
the sudden burden of reality. 

«It wasn’t a bad picture at all,» Grace said. «I don't 
like to watch them killing animals, but the rest of it was fine. » 

Harry grunted in reply, lit a cigarette and they walked 
toward the bus stop at the corner. Not for him the splendid 
joys of the bullring. Not for him the brilliant band music 
or a life that sparkled to identity in thousands of eyes. Not 
for him the dark lady of oh so perfect flesh who followed the 
matador with luminous sad eyes while he risked hide and 
hair. Not for him the moment when the two embraced in an 
excess of passion and her sharpnailed fingers dug into his 
bare back as the camera blurred and the scene faded out in 
a crescendo of violins. There weren't any merciful fadeouts 
and transitions in his life. 

« I wonder why they do something like that, » Grace said. 

«Who? » 

«Those bullfighters. Why do they do it? » 

«Money,» Harry said, chuckling. « What else?» 

«Oh I don't think so,» she said. « You wouldn't catch 
me doing that for all the money in the world. » 

« It’s a knack, a gimmick, a kind of a talent like anything 
else. » 


« I don’t care, » she said. « I wouldn't go in there and risk 
being stuck on those horns for anything. » 


« Don’t worry about it, » he said. « You'll never have to. » 
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«I know that, » she said. « I was simply wondering. » 

«Well, don’t worry about it. It’s only a movie. » 

If anything, Harry thought, Grace would have to be the 
bull. If they starved her and steamed her for a month they’d 
still never cram all that expanse of female flesh into one of 
those skintight suits. 

« What's so funny? » she asked. 

«I was just thinking how you'd look as a matador. » 

« Huh! » she said. « I guess you think you'd be a regular 
Tyrone Power yourself. » 

The picture of himself was just as absurd, but not so 
funny. Harry didn't need to be reminded that he was an 
undistinguished little man, a soft-bodied tired little man with 
thinning hair and an apprehensive, earnest, but hardly me- 
morable countenance. It was hard enough to love himself 
without the added discomfort of knowing himself unlovely 
to others. Of course, he thought, neither of us is exactly lo- 
veable. Grace had always been too fat, though when he mar- 
ried her her fatness had seemed to be a ripe and buxom my- 
stery. When he married her he had been possessed by the 
erotic notion that he was going to wake from all that flesh 
an undreamt-of energy proportionate to its mass. Whatever 
the magic required was, it had eluded him. She was discovered 
and remained a big lazy woman of easy Bovine pleasures in 
no way similar to the wild white mare of his adolescent hopes 
and fears. She was, as she had put it to him so often, only 
human. At least she had the comfort of that certitude. Harry 
was split between the dim image of himself as a child of the 
shining gods and another contrasting vision of himself as a 
naked squalid thing of rebel flesh and blood, a little lower 
than the beasts, lacking even their elemental dignity and 
simplicity. 

«So if you’re so hot for Tyrone Power why didn’t you 
marry him? » 

«I didn’t say I liked Tyrone Power so much. » 

The bus hissed to a stop for them and while Harry fumb- 
led for change she found two seats towards the back. Harry 
could be so rude and moody sometimes, and (and this was 
the really disgusting thing) his feelings were so easily hurt. 
it was such an anguish for her to be asked endlessly to sym- 
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pathize, to pity and to praise. What had been in girlhood a 
dreamy realm of naked swords became in reality a world of 
fists, the tightly clenched, grubby hands of little boys wearing 
the bodies of men like costumes. She had been fat since the 
dogdays of adolescence. In those days there had been much 
of the sweet contentment and mystery of the world in a fur- 
tive piece of cake. Grace hadn’t loved herself then, but she 
had loved what she might be. When she became a woman 
there were a few men, but they were all, like Harry, fidgety 
little sparrow creatures who hopped around the health and 
solidity of her, pecking. Mosquito men! How she had longed 
for a being with an arrogent body like a stone statue to bruise 
herself against. She had dreamed a tall lover with a whip 
who beat down her unruly flesh while her spirit awoke and 
flourished like a rose. Harry had been, at last, a practical com- 
promise with reality. For some reason he obviously had de- 
sired her, and she had managed to exact the penance of mar- 
riage from him. Perhaps then, she thought, it was partly her 
fault that from the beginning he had treated her like a shrine. 
At first he approached her on tiptoes and misbehaved with 
mild blasphemy like a naughty boy in Sunday School. Later 
it became merely a weary ritual. 

« I don’t know why every time I get on a bus I never have 
any change, » he said, sitting down beside her. « All day long 
my pocket is like a sack full of quarters and nickels and 
dimes and pennies. Comes time when I need change, like get- 
ting on a bus, and all I can find is folding money. » 

« You should’ve asked me, » Grace said. « I’ve got plenty 
of change. » 

« Isn't that just like a woman? » Harry said, and for some 
reason he smiled. 

There hadn’t been many women in Harry’s life. In the 
heyday of puberty he had suffered a long and groaning de- 
sire for the girls’ gym teacher at school. She was trim and vi- 
gorous, flashing well-muscled legs and a hard high buttocks 
tightly cased in shorts as she taught the girls to play basket- 
hall in the gym. She was aloof and magnificent, completely 
unlike his plain older sister who seemed always to be crying 
or cringing and the gray shape of his mother, a woman who 
seemed so weary that she was about to fall asleep on her feet. 
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[he pity was that Miss Ellsworth never knew of his passion. 
Che whole time he had been consuming himself for her she 
tad never even known his name. Once and once only he had 
letermined to confront her with the simple truth. He lingered 
n the gym after the last period was over and Miss Ellsworth 
aad gone into her office and shut the door. He waited, as 
ensely vague as if he had a fever, until the last students had 
eft, then suddenly opened the door. A shining vision of Miss 
SHsworth in all her blonde and austere purity as she picked 
up a towel and casually covered herself. — You might have 
«mocked, boy, she said. Are you looking for somebody? He 
hook his head, backed out of the door and ran all the way 
rome, tears of shame and rage warm on his checks. There had 
lways been, hovering like goddesses in a gauzy dream, Miss 
ilisworth. Now there was a young receptionist at the office 
vhere he worked, creature of long supple body and divine, 
vouting indifference to the desires of men and the envy of 
vomen. She caught him staring at her while she adjusted her 
tocking. — You can look but you can’t touch, Dad, she said, 
aughing. He had almost swooned for love and hate of her. 
"he reality was somewhat different. The first had been a 
‘irl in the neighborhood, dirty and simpleminded. Four of 
hem had her in the excavation for a new house. In the dark- 
‘ess she laughed hysterically and spoiled everything. An adult, 
ie had known prostitutes, from time to time took that solace, 
hough by now the only real pleasure of it, the little shudder 
nd wince of guilt, was old. 

« Money,» Grace was saying. « The way you talk about 
jour pockets jingling with money. Pd like to know where 
oes it all go to? » 

« You tell me, » he said. « It doesn’t go far. » 

«Do you think you'll get a promotion this year? » 

« Well, I don’t know. It depends. » 

« On what? » 

«On a lot of different things, » he said and looked away. 


Grace’s mother had been exactly right. — Harry may 
12ke you happy, she said. You never can tell about that. But 
me thing’s for sure. He’ll never be rich. — What do you 
atan? Grace asked. He's got a good job. — Oh yes, but he 


ven’t go too far if you know what I mean. Money is like sex 
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in a man. You can almost smell success. Harry smells like 
failure to me. — Oh Mother! But Grace's mother had always 
been tolerant, more than tolerant. The last time she visited 
them Harry took them to dinner at an expensive restaurant. 
When the check came Harry put on his reading glasses to 
examine every item while the waiter, a young man darkly, 


5 


y 


handsome in a crisp starched jacket, stood aside, supercilious, ; 


I 


L 


amused. Grace blushed with shame. — They know how to | 
add, Harry, she said. — Leave him alone, her mother snapped. 
Money doesn’t grow on trees. He's got every right. — Some- 


times they can make a mistake, Harry explained. Later her. 
mother told her — Grace I’m just an old woman now (no. 


it’s true, don’t interrupt) but I think you got a good man. You 


should appreciate him more. You could have done a lot worse. | 


In this life that's the most you can say of anything. 
«What do you hear from Flora these days? » Harry 
asked. 


« What on earth made you think of Flora? » 


( 


The bus flashed along the late, empty streets. Dark store. 


fronts glared forlornly into the winter night. Harry had no- 
ticed a mannequin in a window, a smiling perfect wooden 
woman in expensive clothes. 
« I don’t know, » he said. « It just popped into my head. » 
« That’s funny that you should think of her just now. » 
« I just wondered, that’s all. » 


«I haven't heard word one for almost a year now, » Grace 
said. « She’s probably in Florida or some place interesting. » 

« In wonder what she’s doing. » 

«Don't worry about Flora, » Grace said. « She'll get along 
all right. » 

Flora had been Grace’s best friend, almost like a sister, 
since childhood. It was hard for Harry to imagine Flora as 
a child. She must have sprung into the world a full-blown 
thirty, and she would always be the same — tough, cynical, 
good-looking, ageless. After they had first married they saw 
a lot of Flora. She worked as the manicurist in the beauty 
parlor where Grace had worked. She often came in the even- 
ings to see Grace. Flora had barely disguised her contempt 
for Harry. The two women had so many private jokes, signs 
and signals, swift allusions to past events, and it made Harry 
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ıneasy to have Flora around the house. — Why doesn't she 
get married and settle down? Grace laughed at that. — Flora 
arried? There isn’t a man alive who could tame her. She’s 
aot the domestic type, Grace said. Flora was always taking 
ong trips on her vacation. She had been to Florida and Cuba 
und even to Mexico. — Harry you ought to take Grace South 
‘or a vacation sometime, she used to say. You can’t imagine 
aow wonderful it is. — Oh I can imagine all right, he said. 
Phe trouble is I can't figure where we'll ever get the money 
‘or a jaunt like that. — If you wait forever to do the things 
voa want to do, Flora said, it's always too late. You ought to 
joe more adventurous, Harry. — Maybe so, he said. — No, I 
mean it. I hate to see a man wasting his life away in some 
pHfice. Wearing a coat and tie to work every day. Getting a 
soft round rear end from doing nothing but sitting behind a 
Idesk. — So what am I supposed to do? Go out and dig dit- 
thes? — A man is supposed to be a hunter a fisher and a 
Lover. — Sure, he said. I can afford a lot of hunting and fish- 
ing and loving on my salary. Harry always felt that Flora 
was mocking him.. He felt as if she could read his thoughts 
and see through his clothes and that she was laughing at him. 
He was plagued by what Grace might have told her about 
him. — I don’t understand what you see in her, Harry told 
p>race. She leaves me cold. — That's funny, Grace said, most 
men think Flora is very attractive. — If she's so damn attrac- 
tive why don't she find a husband? Answer me that. — You 
lalways bring that up about Flora. She's not looking for a 
Musband. She just likes to have a good time. — I think sho's 
la bad influence on you, Harry said. — That's silly, Grace re- 
lied. Flora is my best friend. Finally Flora moved away and 
¡Harry was at once relieved and disappointed. Now he would 
inever have the chance to prove himself to Flora. There had 
een times when it seemed to him that his failure to win her 
lallegiance or respect was vital. — It’s a shame you two can’t 
aave any children, she said to him once. — Well, he said, 
shrugging his shoulders, you can’t have everything, can you? 

« This is our stop,» Grace said, nudging him. 

They got off the bus and mounted the stairs to their 
partment. Harry fumbled at the reluctant lock, mastered it, 


mod they went in. 
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The smell of dinner haunts the close air like a forlorn 


ghost. 


« That's why I always like to have the dishes done right | 


away instead of waiting until we get back. » 


| 


«If I had’ve done the dishes, » she replies, «we would’ve ; 


missed the feature. » 

While she cleans up the kitchen, nibbling at leftovers 
more out of habit than desire, he settles in a chair to read 
the paper, and she will clean up the kitchen and then they 


will go to bed. Grace will undress in the bathroom, a modesty 


sparing him the grotesque drama of the removal of the girdle 
and the stockings. She will put on a long and shapeless 
nightgown, like a poncho, rub cleansing cream on her face, 
fix her hair and then wait in bed, staring at the cracked 
plaster of the ceiling, its map of known continents and 
countries, listening to the radio while he washes. That will 
be a moment for him as he stares at his familiar enemy in the 
mirror over the top of a glass of water on the shelf, the glass 
in which Grace deposits her dental bridge to soak overnight. 
The bridge, a rude twist of metal, sits at the bottom of the 
glass like some submarine creature in an aquarium, somnolent, 
vaguely dangerous. Looking at it nightly in the same astonished 
and vexing instant that he greets himself in the mirror, 
Harry dons a crown of thorns. 

Thinking of these things, Harry folds the paper, laying 
column of disaster upon disaster, wars upon rumors of wars, 
and goes into the bedroom. He's going at least to get the late 
weather, sits down on the edge of the bed, on Grace’s side, 
and snaps the radio on. There's a bright flash and the lights 
go out. He swears, feeling his way out of the dark room. 

«What happened? » Grace calls. 

«Must be a godamn fuse. » 

«Wait a minute,» «Tl get some candles. » 

In a moment she appears coming from the kitchen, 
smiling in the nostalgic glow of two tall dinner candles in 
candlesticks. 

« I suppose we haven't got any fuses. » 


«Not that I know of,» she says. «I'll pick up some 
tomorrow. » 


« We never have anything when we need it. » 
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«I think candles will be fun,» she says. « Candles will 
e different. We've never had to use them. » 

She places the candles on the table beside the bed. They 
licker like the quick forked tongues of snakes. They cast 
auge shadows in the room. 

«It’s kind of romantic. » 

« Yeah, » Harry says. « Like a tomb. » 

She takes one candle with her into the bathroom. Harry 
Pemoves his shoes and rubs his feet. He can hear Grace hum- 
lming a tune above the noise of water running in the basin. 
ie throws his clothes over a chair and puts on his pajamas, 
beans back on the bed smoking a cigarette, trying to blow 
mmoke rings one inside the other. After a moment she emerges 
rem the bathroom, her round face gleaming with cleansing 
rream, her hair pinned in place. Harry rises and enters, looks 
tt himself in the mirror, studies the dental bridge in the glass 
und begins to brush his teeth. 

«Harry! Come here quick! » 

He spits, rinses his mouth and opens the door to the 
leedroom. 

| «I can’t stand them,» she cries anxiously. «Kill it. 
Please kill it for me, Harry. » 

There is a moth. A single moth has come from somewhere 
nd circles the candle flame, fluttering toward it and away. 
srace huddles in the bed. Harry finds the newspaper, rolls 
lt into a tense cylinder and comes forward toward the candle. 
Te tiptoes close, stalking. He swings, misses, and the moth 
darts aside, filling the room with the shadow of huge wings, 
like something from a dream. Cunning, Harry remains 
motionless, freezes, until the moth returns, lured by the 
dancing flame. He knows Grace is watching him, studying him 
with awe and hope, intent and wide-eyed. The moth moves 
gain, graceful, erratic, close to the flame as Harry slowly, 
kery slowly, raises his weapon and cocks his arm to strike. 


{ts urgently important to him. He studies the moth in a 
bright clean fury of concentration, then swings fiercely, 
katches it in flight and smashes it to the floor. It flutters, 
then is small and brown and still. 

| «Thank you. Oh thank you, thank you Harry,» Grace 


has. 
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She feels tears rolling rich ae warm and strange on 
- her cheeks and she feels the whole weight of her body shal 
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with released sobs. She doesn't know why she is crying. She 
| doesn’t feel like crying at all. She feels lightheaded, empt y 


of any emotion except a slight and altogether unfamiliar 
sense of joy. 
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THE WAY BACK HOME 


The first October day 

in Cooper's maple wood 
again has burned away. 
So many leaves to fall, 
spun on the fiery air, 

so much of red and gold 
lay drifted here and there, 
so delicate the light 

shot with the breath of frost, 
a boy in ecstasy 

paused, and he was lost. 


He saw the darkness close; 
among the blackened leaves, 
a thin moon swung and rose; 
he heard the owl call. 

Cheek to the bark of trees, 
his arms clasping them round, 
he whispered boyish pleas; 
then, with a dizzy shout, 

he ran as he had come — 
instinctive as a bird — 

and found the way back home. 
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Beyond the frosting pane, 
warm in his attic bed, 

he saw the cold moon plain, 
the stars turn winterward; 
they blew athwart his dreams 
that were of Cooper's wood 
ripe with the morning's schemes. 
Those leaves are falling yet; 
October's days are fire! 

a lost path in the wood 

is made of a boy’s desire. 


BY THE SEA 


An ancient shore, an ancient woman seaward turns 
toward the sun-setting west where the old sun burns, 
I hear her cry out a seabird's voice from her breast. 


I see her like a tower upon the tidal shore; 
the sea will not drown her voice in its ceaseless roar, 
and she will turn with a gull’s cry at her lips. 


Hard by the sea, I thought immemorial sybilline words 

out of an ancient woman's voice, but her throat was a wild sea 
bird’s: 

seaward, o seaward her cries! Seaward the cry from her breast. 


THE GLEAM 


Án old brick wall and a flowering vine, 
some rusted iron, a patch of sun 

to tell us there is time and time — 
time — and you have not begun, 
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The sensual blood must bear its weight. 
The tree must lift: yet falls its fruit, 
falls — and the excluding gate 

is opened by a moving root. 


Lie open. Devastation is 

the blowing vine, the rooted sun, 
the blood and all its certainties, 
the gleam — yes, all that is begun. 


THE POOL 


A thread of water 
moving without sound 
among pale, smooth stones, 
water that pauses 

and tumbles upon 

itself without sound, 

that eddies, bubbles 
suddenly among 

the clustering stones 

and trails of the green 
growth, like flowing hatr, 
that disappears and 
reappears, water, 

a stain in the sand, 

tears that issue from 
the hills rock face, drops 
that drop by drop fall 
unheard, is gathered 
again, a harvest 

of waters at the hills 
foot, is a deep pool 

in a copse of green. 
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Numberless as sands 

of the desert are 

the water drops drunk 
by the pools cold depths. 
After long descent, 

a man may lie in 
dappled shade to drink — 
as beasts poise by night, 
raccoon and red deer, 
fox and lynx. À man 
will see his dizzy 

face in the glowing 
water: afternoon 

will tremble the leaves. 
After long descent, 

a man will drink from 
his lips in the face 

of water. He will 

close his eyes, perhaps, 
in his icy kiss, 

and hear the torrents 

of the mountainside. 


IN SUMMERY CONTENTMENT 


In summery contentment, 

in sleepy idleness, 

young Susan by the window 
takes down and combs her hair; 
her lifted arms draw upward 
her cool pink-budded breasts, 
and she is gently smiling 

in promised tenderness. 


I, lying in the shadow, 
smile for what lovers are, 
for love's cold classic gestures, 
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for what we must endure. 

À summertime of loving — 

I give my heart again, 

though there were nothing for it 
but Dido and her pain. 


THE GAMES 


Along the village street, 
pursuing hoop and ball, 

the summer’s children run, 
nor see the darkness fall 
through elm and maple shade. 


A depth invades the green. 
the houses, still and white, 
swim in the tidal gloom, 

breast the oncoming night 
that breathes upon the air. 


Across the gathered dark, 
the lamps light, one by one; 
a few stray voices cry, 

but the long games are done, 
under autumnal boughs. 


MYTH 


The early swimmer, 
like a doe 

that goes her way 

to the water to drink 
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touches the new grass 
with delicate 

feet; she stands 

at the lake’s edge 
waiting, and yet she 
is trembling, even 

as with desire, 

a tear above 

the water's mirror. 


It is first light 

À light of silver 

like the poplar’s light 
spends the green shadows. 
She is revealed. 

waiting, as if 

fold and fold, 

the leaves unclasped 

to show her the willows 
subaqueous 


shade, depths. 


The virginal 

water receives 

her body's print. 
Along the far 

shore, sunlight 
stitches the treetops. 
The swimmer rises 
as from sleep and lifts 
to the sun her cool 
white arms. Sunlight 
runs on the dazzling 
water and clasps 


the body of the girl. 
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COASTS 


Exultation at the sea's edge, 

who has not felt it when suddenly 

spray sings from the rocks, the sky 

tumbles angry grey and thunderous 
rumblings? Sharp as lightning to the nerves 
is the brutal rolling of the light; 

a laugh breaks from the maddened sea. 


What men are we who feel the vast 
urgent motions of the sea, to whom 
the inharmonious waters speak 

in sympathy? Again, the storm will 
rage for you and me, the sea-birds cry. 
Along melancholy beaches 

fishermen draw their dripping nets. 


At last, one knows all the golden 
afternoons are instinct with violence. 

The bathers riding the wild surf 

on the surge of their cries, the lovers 
abandoned at the sand's gold castles, 

the children with their cold sea-blue eyes 
will dance to the sea’s or blood's rage. 


At evening, when the sky is sourceless pearl, 
the sea is black or a blemished silver 
catching lights — blue, green. The wet sand 
clings to the step. There is the cool light 

of meditation over the long 

beaches, a brooding and the sea’s slow 


stirring. The sea moves hungrily. 
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TOWARD INNOCENCE 


How long ago, it seems, 

the Greeks sailed away 
from Aulis faultless shore, 
casting a backward glance 
across the sunny bay 
toward innocence, 

yet with such shouts of joy 
as puzzled the very air. 


Knowledge was not their power. 
Disorders yet to come 

ran on the following wind, 
pushed leaping prow and sail 
far questing seas from home 
until the brute heart failed. 
Some few returned, content 

to die where they were born. 


AFTER STORM 


After the storm’s rages, 

terror and turbulence, 

the blue-skied weather seems 
the skillful innocence, 

the depthless peace of dreams, 
save where the eagle climbs 
the lapidary air. 

Far from that eminence, 
stilled in his track, the hare 
questions violence. 
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THE LOVE THAT WHOLLY BURNS 


Lover to lover turns 

in the presaging dark, 

and by their human spark 
that darkness flares and burns 
and flickers into dark. 


All suffering returns 

to darkness, and the dark 
but waits a kindling spark, 
yet love that wholly burns 
soon flickers into dark. 


VOICE OF THE WIND 


Wind is at every crack: 
the cunning voice of prophecy is back 
to moan, sigh, whisper of the winter’s wrack. 


An old man cannot match 
the wind for tricks. Under a roof of thatch 
he drowses, and his door sags on the latch. 


Wind enters: let it be. 
There seems some truth to Death’s old prophecy, 
when the cold moon rides in the highest tree. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Are you sorry to have loved? » he asked her then, 
niling with dry derisive lips, a man 

ko could not forfeit reason, who would choose 
hat there was of love to win and what to lose. 
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à A gust shook her. She laughed until she cried, 
remembering the young man at her side 

who smiled and bent to hers his golden head. 
At last — «I am sorry to have loved, » she said. 


"UR ATI 


GALATEA 


Dangerous, dangerous, and yet sweet, 
but who would lose his heart for less 
than this cold body's ultimate kiss, 
marble suffering creation’s heat. 


Yet think, who would give his heart for this 
knowingly; all men take the brief 

ghost of stone for their terrible grief 

or break the heart on a living wish. 


How good it is, the dangerous sweet 

sense, let it be stone, let it be flesh! 

A bitter, strange thing a man may wish 

when the heart is whole, when the stone breathes. 


THE MOTH 


She sent a white moth; white 
it lay with quiet wings 

upon the darkened screen 
and would not fly away. 


It was herself we thought — 
one thinks these things — 
some quiet of herself, 

a white thread on white cloth. 


dr All deaths return in one 
with her prefigured death 
that bares the summer night, 
its moon as white as bone. 
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HURRY UP PLEASE ITS TIME 


I was ambling out of this art gallery on 53rd Street, a 
w blocks from the Mecca of modern art, and there she was. 
had my hands crammed down into my pockets, one of them 
l the way to my knee (last summer on Fire Island I somehow 
anaged to subconsciously culture a wart on my loose-cart- 
lged knee cap, so I had punctured a hole in my left pants 
Icket, the better to scratch it with, so that I can be seen wal- 
ng around Manhattan with a limp and a scratch, a limp 
id a scratch.) I was wearing a trench coat which made me 
el like Humphrey Bogart when I passed a mirror. It was a 
illy October evening and the pavement was wet from a gusty 
ower, which explains my presence in that particular mu- 
um. An autumn windy rain, a itchy wart and an hour of 
bism...nothing could have depressed me more. 

And there she was walking toward me from Sixth Avenue, 
adling a miniature grandfather’s clock in her arms, wearing 
brown suede jacket and a green corduroy skirt, her tawny 
ir splattered back over her ears like a leprechaun. 

It was by her ears that I recognized her after twenty 
ars. I’m quite serious — she had the most exquisite ears 
e ever seen. They were a sheer delight of form and contour, 
d the slightest glimpse of them, pink and wet, thrust me 
o a flood of remembrance so vivid, so nostalgic that as she 
«sed me I knew it was Greta. 

« Greta! Greta La Fonda! It’s Dorish! » But she continued 
walk with that lazy rhythm in her gait, a sort of list to the 
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left that rather disconcerted me. Of course, I could have beer 
wrong, but not about those ears. Too many Sundays in the 
orphanage, when we were so bored to death we could si 
together or lie on a divan together and contemplate an objec 
for hours, had I examined her ears, with the sunlight brigh 
as honey on them, or the cold stare of the winter light leapin; 
up from the snow and sprawling over us in a dank roon 
where we lay hidden from the others. 

So I followed her slowly, planning what I would say t 
her now in this different time. She went down into the subway 
at Broadway and 50th. Just as she stepped down from th 
sidewalk, she slipped on the wet pavement and lost her ba 
lance. I was already at her elbow, so I caught her and set he 
aright with perfect co-ordination. But the turn of her head 
the brilliant flash of recognition on her face did not com 
as I had anticipated. The only movement was a visible tighten 
ing of her arm grasp around the antique clock. I could hea 
it ticking, a sound like water dripping into a tin cup in aì 
empty room... 

And I remembered the Christmas morning when everyon 
but she and me and a few others had been taken into th 
homes of childless couples in the city for the weekend. Havin 
grown tired of our uninteresting toys we had taken the dorr 
mother's clock from her dresser and had disassembled it piec 
by piece with quiet, whispering care, patience and engrossin 
fascination. And fantastically enough we almost effortlessl 
put it back together again — not because we feared old Mi: 
Pruitt, which we did, but because we wanted to hear the swee 
ticking again, its absence having frightened us a little. Ju: 
as we put the face back on, the alarm went off and Miss Pruii 
pounced on us suddenly out of nowhere as if waiting for th 
signal of our doom. After that we always trembled when w 
passed her door, and the bald face of the clock mocked 1 
from the black mahogony dresser. 


As we waited for the dim yellow eye of the loping 7t 
Avenue Local to appear far down the track, I leaned wit 
feigned nonchalance against the chicklet machine and gaze 
at the chewing gum wrappers and cigarette butts displaye 
below me like discarded years. I glanced now and then | 
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Greta who stood at the edge of the platform, so close to the 
edge and with such a look and posture of continued movement 
forward that I wanted to walk over and take her arm. 


But the image of her suddenly stepping off in front of a 
subway with that tall clock in her arms struck me as ludicrous 
in the extreme. Yet she always had that look of being in one 
spot but just on the brink of stepping off into another. That 
sert of thing had captured my attention years ago so that 
when I was with her I did a great deal of looking at her 
with a kind of anticipation, though she never did anything 
extraordinary. 


I looked at her now. She was very tall — willowy, I sup- 
pose, like a girl sketched by Dali, clock and all, only not in 
that rather humiliated, amoebic shape. Even at seven years 
old she had been unusually tall, five feet three of skin and 
bone, and three feet of light brown hair, her ears peeking 
through of course. She was much taller now, but there was 
the same thin face and sharp features with the very fragile 
mouth. Her lips were always very grave, except for her rare 
smiles which were frightening in the ferocity of their bril- 
liance. 


I followed her into the subway and sat down across from 
her. I hoped she would finally recognize me, but she conti- 
nued to stare fixedly. So I sat there with my legs crossed, serat- 
ching my wart, waiting, remembering that day in another 
October, our last autumn together, when she was eight and 
I was nine, and we began to separate — or so I thought. 


The orphanage was in Manhattan, squeezed in on both 
sides by brownstone apartment buildings. The back yards 
were no larger than family plots and some of them were rather 
humpy in those days. Greta was sick one week with the meas- 
les and so they wouldn’t let me near her, but during the night 
? would slip up the drain pipe and in the window and we'd 
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talk until she fell asleep of the things we’d do when she would 


ke well again. 
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But during the chilly days I’d sit on one of those grassless 
humps under a scrawny, black, naked tree. From there I could 
see over the top of a rotten wooden fence. The odor of the 
wet wooden fence had a heady tang in the sharp air if you 
were bored and lonely enough to concentrate on it. Sometimes 
I talked nonsense into a rusty tin can just to hear my voice 
roar, like in a sea shell, with an almost adult richness and 
depth that made me feel even lonelier. I was looking for all 
kinds of designs, patterns, shapes of animals and humans in 
the various textures and surfaces the day 1 saw the window 
with the shade up and the lucid 4 o’clock sun splashed over it. 


I could barely see the figures moving beyond the reflec- 
ted glare. One of them came closer to the window. It was a 
girl about nineteen years old, wearing a blue sweater and a 
darker blue skirt. She stood a moment, arms akimbo with her 
back to the window, and moving through the dimness came 
a young man toward her, his red hair tousled, one hand 
scratching his head, the other in his pocket. He ambled as 
one who moves in casually to join a conversation. For a few 
moments he stood before her smiling, and took the hand out 
of the pocket and brought it up to rest gently on her shoulder, 


still mulling his hair. Suddenly she turned her face sideways, 


laughing with her eyes closed, and hugged his arm with both 
of hers, the sun holding the two in a golden sheen of warmth 
and brilliance. 


And then he put his arms around her and held her a long 
time, swaying slightly, ruffling her long hair with one hand 
and running the other across her fanny. That struck me as 
peculiar behavior. I watched him fiddle around with her skirt 
and saw it slide down over her hips as he pulled her to him 
more tightly. And then he took her by the hand and led her 
away from sun-struck window and into the darkness of the 
room. I strained my eyes but could see only dark movement. 
Then a cloud obscured the sun’s glare and I saw clearly 
through the cold window. They were both naked and playing 
some sort of game which 1 couldn’t figure out even though I 
watched until it grew too dark to see. 
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I rushed back to the orphanage, climbed the drain pipe 
¡and pecked on the window that was beside Greta’s bed. In 
an excited, rushing whisper, I told her what I had seen. But 
: she looked at me with hurt confusion, as though I were play- 
¡ing a silly game with her. Yet she laughed at a few of the 
ithings I told her they had been doing, burying her face in 
ithe pillow to muffle the sound. I was a little peeved with her 
I lack of enthusiasm for what I considered a mystery of human 
I behavior quite enthralling to watch. 


The next day she was released from the infirmary and 
‘we met at noon in the dining room. She appeared very excited 
¡mow that we could be together again, but I ignored her and 
‘walked away. She ran after me and asked what the matter 
\was and I told her that I had more interesting things to do 
¡than piddle around with a child. But she followed me to the 
{fence and waited silently beside me, wondering what I was 
‘staring at. They were asleep on the bed with blankets over 
(them, something I didn’t find interesting enough to disclose 
¡to Greta as being my special secret. 


But when the girl opened her eyes and sat up in bed and 
|leaned over and put her mouth over his ear, I prodded Greta 
¡in the ribs and pointed at the window. She had to put on 
i her hideous glasses to see. She was so awed by what transpired 
¡that she couldn't speak, while all I could do was laugh. That 
was the first time I ever saw her mouth show any expression 
| besides that graveness and those rare smiles. 


For two weeks we went every day to the fence and watched 
¡the boy and the girl in their ordinary activities as well as 
¡that one activity which so entranced us. Greta never spoke 
¡while that was happening but she called my attention to every 
little thing the boy did to or for the girl otherwise, like: tying 
¡her apron strings, zipping up her dress or handing her a cup 
‚of coffee as she stood gazing out the window, and once he 
‘even playfully combed her hair, and another time she sat by 
‘the window in her slip, painting her fingernails and he blew 
en them and then kissed her so hard that her head pressed 
against the window and her hair spread out like a fan. 
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In very small ways 1 found Greta imitating her. Like one 
time in art class in school at the orphanage, she colored her 
fingers with red paint and looked at me as though she expec- 
ted me to blow them dry, but Miss Pruitt caught her and 
pulled her roughly to the sink and stood over her like the 
leaning tower of Pisa while Greta scrubbed them clean. 


Then two weeks after we discovered them, we saw the 
thing that affected both Greta and the girl so profoundly. The 
girl was sitting by the window, her elbow on the sill and her 
head resting in her hand, running her finger listlessly over 
the glass with her other hand which also held a handkerchief. 


Her face was red from crying. 


Suddenly, the door opened across the room. He came in 
wearing a straw hat and a happy-dan sort of suit. She ran to 
him and flung her arms around his neck but he pushed her 
away from him and after placing his hat over the bed post, 
began to put some clothes into a suit-case, while she cried and 
tried to put her hand on his arm. Shortly, he put his hat on 
again and with suitcase in hand started for the door. But she 
had locked it and was running across the room to the window 
when he caught her by the neck and struggled with her. She 
managed to raise the window slightly with her free hand and 
put the one holding the key through the opening. Greta was 
holding tightly to the rim of the fence, on the verge of tears. 
Then a loud, shrill scream split the air. He had slammed the 
window on her fingers and both the girl and Greta had scream- 
ed at the same instant. 


I did not go back the next day. I had not only lost interest 
but Greta had asked me to let her go alone. She went back 
alone five days in a row, and I began to miss my playmate, so 
on the sixth day I followed her and quietly sat beside her. The 
girl was lying on the bed, motionless. After two hours she 
hadn’t moved in the slightest and I brought this fact to Greta’s 
attention, hoping she too would recognize the dull monotony 
of it all and come away to play jack-rocks with me. But she 
said blandly, « She hasn’t moved for the last four days. » 

«She's been lying there like that all this time? » 
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« Yes. She’s asleep, dreaming of him. » 

« She never gets up to eat or go out? » 

« No. She just lies there asleep and never moves. » 

« Well, why do you keep looking at her? » 

«I don’t know. » I jumped up and walked away in disgust. 


A few days later, Miss Pruitt sent for me. A woman was 
there who was interested in adopting me. She was a fat woman 
¡with a black mustache. All the time she was talking to me I 
felt real panic. She looked me over and said yes, she’d take me. 


I wasn’t to leave for a few days yet but I had to find 
sreta and tell her. I found her sitting in the same position as 
the last time. A soft rain was falling and the sky was very 
¡dark and violet-colored though it was only three o’clock. Her 
inair glistened with the rain and her ears were pale. I could 
smell the strong odor of rot in the wooden fence. The girl lay 
bn the bed the same as before, barely visible in the darkness 
bf her room. Looking at her I completely forgot why I had 
‘ome, because I was suddenly scared. Nobody sleeps that much 
and if they do they turn over once in a while or curl up. The 
dress she wore was the same as on that day when the boy 
blammed the window on her fingers and the door on her life. 


I ran back to the orphanage and told Miss Pruitt what I 
jaad seen and what I thought about it. She immediately tele- 
ohoned the police. 


I returned to Greta because I didn't want her to see what 
would happen when the police came bursting through the 
\loor so I grabbed her by the wrist and pulled her away rather 
violently. She screamed, « You’re hurting my fingers! » But I 
lnadn't touched them. 


The next day Greta returned to the fence and I followed. 
The room was empty. Everything was gone. I watched her cry. 
Ske wouldn't let me come near her. 

I had often gotten into moods when I would reject her. 
Now that she was rejecting me, I felt the numbing sting of it 
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and finally I rather cruelly yelled, « She's dead! Why don’t 
you stop acting so crazy? » 

But I didn’t expect her answer, «She's not dead! She 
just went out to buy a clock so she can look at it while she 
waits for him. » I thought that was the craziest thing I°d ever 
heard in my life so I just turned around and got the hell away 
from her. 


We didn’t speak at all after that. I didn’t even tell her 1 
was going away. It was as though 1 wasn't around. She walked 
around with a blank expression on her face and her eyes star- | 
ing. I couldn't stand to look at her but I had an awful lonely 
feeling not being able to talk to her. 

A few weeks later the fat lady returned. She took me 
with her to New Jersey. She wasn’t so bad after all. But when 
I was old enough I got the hell away from her. 


Now Greta was a woman of twenty-eight and she was 
walking in front of me down a street of brownstone apartments 
with a clock in her arms, seemingly oblivious of everyone and 
everything, certainly of me. I tried in my mind the beginning 
of a conversation with her. « May I help you carry the clock, 
Greta? » «I was just taking it home to take it apart. Will you 
help me? Remember? » I couldn't imagine a likely flow of 
talk, and decided to delay speaking until she arrived at her 
destination. 


Of course, her husband might have been nearby, thus 
calling for uncomfortable explanation, but for some inexplic- 
able reason I felt that she was something of an old maid in 
corduroy. In my mind our conversation continued. « Yes, I 
was married but it didn't last long. He left me for another 
woman.» And I would soften the tension with, «I haven't 
married, myself. I°m married to my art. A woman is just a 
worry-wart for an artist like me. » Then she would laugh that 
completely shattering laugh of hers and I wouldn't be able 


to speak and the grandfather's clock would probably chime 
about then. 
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Then she slowed down at the corner building and climb- 
ed a short flight of steps. I was quickly at her elbow again, 
(half expecting her to drop the black mahogany clock when 
;she fumbled for her keys. « Please allow me to hold your 
¡burden while you find your keys, Miss. » 


Not looking at me, she smiled rather uncomfortably, and 
tbegan to rummage through some things in her pockets. She 
thad her hand full of some sort of junk. As I watched her 
{picking through it for her key, I noticed that on the fingers 
bof one of her hands were fresh bruises and old scars. An 
“object fell from her hands and she turned to catch it. 


At the sight of the small rubber ball used in jack-rocks 
»games bouncing slowly down the steps and rolling into the 
ègutter, a nameless panic seized me and I looked around with 
ithe kind of fear one feels just prior to the clearer realization 
bof the exact nature of the danger. My frightened glances re- 
yvealed a familiar sight, unseen for twenty years. Across a 
ivacant lot to the rear of the buildings on the next street over, 
I could see the miserably familiar drain-pipe and the window 
to the infirmary, and a few buildings down, the fence, the 
tree and the grassless mound of earth. 


| I half expected the clock to chime in my arms at that 
moment, but it had stopped ticking altogether, and Greta was 
rascending the steps again with the key in one hand and the 
ball in the other, bruised one. She looked up at me, full into 
my face and then she really saw me for the first time. Her 
eyes seemed almost to tremble but a slow smile moved across 
ther lips. She reached out and softly laid the palm of her hand 
bon my wrist, the fingers lightly touching the black mahogany. 


« Hello, Greta. How have you been? » 

«I’ve been asleep, dreaming of you. » 

Maybe I’m a coward, but I just turned and leaned the 
clock against the door and walked quickly away. 
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RETURNING TO VIENNA 


Had I not been as assured of being, 

and so at ease about it; 

had I not landed from the sky, 

from holy rivers and the very source of peace 
only some hours of flying-time away; 

had I not come filled with being’s force 

that turned into its own sense all I beheld, 
all shapes that streamed unto me 

and held on to their own reality 

much as faces behind a window when it rains; 
had it not been for that sense 


that filled me then but had claimed me much before: 


the fact of having witnessed permanence, 

of having glimpsed its outline 

in between form and time; — 

I could not have walked again through the city 
where I was born, could not have endured again 
the excessive familiarity of trees, 

of figures in the square, stone heads and marble, 
the at-homeness of every single cobblestone, 

and intonations I had more than loved, 

and more than missed: the setting for 

the uncertain expressions of that certain element 
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in which, and for which, my dream was born. 
Had I not come just then so assured 
of that single certainty, how could I have 
endured each turn, each fresh shading of the day 
at once a memory? 

the city’s loveliness again 
so transitory, 
the trees not yet blossoming 
but, deep within me, audible their early tune, 
the streetlights on and changing, 
the late and passing faces fading... 


II 


After the image was possessed — 

on its own terms, not in truth; 

how can that be possessed which shifts 
when you move to put your hands on it? 


Nor can terms be ascribed to 

an outside influence, that are 
makings of the mind more than 

the pleasure of forms given to hands... 


As with each return, some of what 
had been before was there again, 
but what the mind had dreamt about 
could neither then nor now be had... 


In the very first shape reflected 
in light, that which was before 
the shape was born, is lost, 

and sought again, no doubt... 


And so the dream was quartered 
on a landing midway of stairs, 
in streets, intimate, charming; 
in a market outside a church; 
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in a pigeon perched on a fountain; 

a bird perfectly still in a moving sky; 
and, at last, the faint outline 

of a face in the dark of a doorway. 


What of it lasts? At most, 

if you are there, the illusion remains. 
But I ran from the place where my dream 
was quartered, ran from the place. 


To what did I return? I caught 

the image I followed, held a face 

in my hands, O long cherished outline — 
and what but my own sense of I, was mine? 


lil 


Is it possession? Is it to own 

a body, to have again the views 

of gentle grounds from summer rooms, 
the fountains once known, in sight? 

Is it to hold the familiar 

for the purpose of reliving 

what had happened at different times 
in different parts of the city, 

the Burggarten, the Lichtenstein Palais? 
when the awareness that something marvelous 
had been known, came only and always 
when the corresponding incident 

was over, the face turned, 

the incomprehensible music of it all 
caught in the garden trails, the trees... 


Is this what is hankered after, 

cut off from image resemblances, 
these shades of transitoriness? 

Can there be more than this? in all 
that is exposed to change, the close 
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approximations, never the identities... 
How should I possess 

what never was, what never once 

was mine? though 1 held what 1 was after 
in my arms, took again the turns 

along the Palace walks, and stood 

— by then deeply assured of this: 

as such, not even the face before me, is — 
surely not for the sake of memory, 
astounded in the dark of a doorway. 


IV: 


No, not for memory 

had I come, not for memory 

the pursuit from dark to dawn; 

some obstinate traces 

would have me retrieve 

what is not inherent 

in even the past, in passing faces; 

but I had landed from... how shall I say it? 


and who was I now? 


I knew this: 

that even the visual quality 

of a form brought into light, 

a rain-washed face, a tree, 

and all that is unique to each, 

and what is to become of each 
contained in how each seems, can be — 
taking the changeless in all and each 
as that which is. 


No, not for memory 

but for something else that filled me 
did I follow and find 

and love away the loss 

of what never is, nor was: 

a condition far better than that of loss 
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born for me there, in that place, 
in many a passing form, 
in many a silent face. 


y 


Better is highly inadequate, 

taken by a look, an act of grace, 

to a complete assurance of oneself, 
moving again among shapes 

that move, days that fade. 
Inadequate and also inaccurate 

any attempt to describe that 
profoundly significant moment 
when like a bolt, truly, that look 
struck, and the being, thus shattered 
was lifted and taken within itself, 
into its own. To a silence 

beyond silence. The difference 

in awareness — be it dreams or not 
in which faces are experienced — 
annihilated in a single stroke. 
Inadequate and also inaccurate 

the least utterance when comparison 
ceases, and even unison ends... O life, 
O indivisible substance... 


VI 


In which all merges, divergence meets, 
the vastly different reveal a similar face. 
The sameness in all that is living, 

the seemingly changeless — stones, 
ancient roads, the different locations 

of shade under trees, darkness, 

the sky's redness early and late — 

by all that is living lifted to life, 

by every living being made to exist, 
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by that which is the permanent, living 
presence, as such uncreated, in which 

every created individual thing persists, 

held, reflected, absorbed, and seen. 

From which I had landed, in which I returned 


to establish a mostly imagined scene. 


In which even memory takes on the aspects 
of permanence which is one of its 
characteristics. It cannot identify 

itself with anything but itself, and by 

a look, or some other means amounting to 
a similar shock, makes it known 

that this is so; is so in the ebb 

and flow of every moving thing. 

That a time displacement arises 

in the realm of illusion only. That 

what rests within oneself truly, 

is not memory, but a total capacity 

to be, to be in all completeness. 

That in the face I held in the dark of 


a doorway, it alone was known, which is. 


Vil 


Is it not this which is wanted, 

in its own time prompting to seek, 

urging that it not be missed: that which is; 
this, and not the scenes once known 
toward which reflection points? 

It cannot be the familiarity of trees, 

a sound, a way of intoning a phrase, 

the figures in the square, 

stone heads and marble, 

Beethoven, Schiller, Francis the First... 


Each time some of these are passed, 
whether the moon comes up 


behind the buildings in the back, 
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or a thought is broken by 
the noise of a car or a trolley, 


is each moment — each scene, 
each particular way in which 
each is observed — any more 


than what we make of it just then, 
each time projecting ourselves? 


It cannot be this shifting element. 

It is only this: peace; the rest 

is interference arising from dreams 
and other illusory associations: 

It is peace. Not some streets, 

not some quality preceding birth 

and sought again in every passing form. 
It is that which is, or none would know 
the force of yearning that led 

to this: to peace. It is inner ease. 


VIII 


Again the ramp of stairs is rolled away, 

the airplane door is shut, the motor starts, 

a minute on the runway, the wings lift up. 
Whether on foot, or in a position 

seemingly stable for a time, departing 

in whatever vehicle, what but the types 

of the expression and reaction 

— sorrow or relief and renewed anticipation — 
what but the implements, the means of transfer 
differ? the transition is the same. 


In which occurs the pain that stems from this: 
there is no return to any scene 

illusory even while it lasts; 

and from the fact, that when 

those streets, trees, old houses and canals 
never before seen, when these grow intimate, 
the relationship to what is and what is not, 
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will be the same: the transition from place 
to place the same, an impression will remain, 
and the transition is the same. 


Perspectives change, dimensions dwindle, 

the city fades, the world flies past; 

the very constants alter; a shifting time-sense 

is perceived as though this state of sensory 
activities in no way differed from a dream. 

The aircraft rides through clouds, and soon, 

what otherwise would seem as overcast 

is now a seething sea of smoke beneath the wings. 
And when unceasing clarity is reached, 

the sky beyond disturbance, who can deny the pain? 


Of shapes transpiring the instant they are held 
in view, in hands, what can last but that which remains? 
Like faces behind windows when it rains, 
even the impressions grow diffused, and wane. 
No, no single trace of memory, though 
such be transformed to music and to pain. 
Nothing of what appears and disappears rematns, 
but that upon which each appears, admitting all, 
excluding none: even pain, this pain... O being, 
beholder of changes, O ceaseless solace 

..always the same... 
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THE BRIDGES 


« Come on, Tad... Here, Rex, this way — » 

The tall old man led the two dogs with his voice throug! 
the newly fallen and already dried leaves. The collar of hi 
green wool jacket was turned up against the unpleasant an 
chill late afternoon air. Tad stopped to sniff at a tree trun 
and relieve himself. The old man and Rex waited patientl 

« Come on, you two. We’ve got to be home in time fo 
dinner. » The old man stooped and picked up two shiny ches 
nuts and threw them, one after the other, down the path i 
front of him. The dogs ran after them. Little black Ta 
brought his chestnut back to the old man, but solemn Re 
waited with his ahead, at the curve of the path. 

The three made their way through the small park unt 
they came to the narrow stone bridge entrance. Dusk w: 
quietly and quickly settling. Unseen children distantly yelle 
to one another and Tad barked at an airplane flying overhea 
with its red wing-lights already flashing. The old man pause 
on the bridge and leaned over the railing to watch the strea 
of water beneath. He hated to go home. 

But he crossed the bridge and walked down the mapl 
lined avenue. The streets lights flashed silently on and È 
knew it was seven o’clock. 

«Come on, boys. We should be home by now. Margar 
will be angry.» He didn’t hurry, though. He even slowe 
down as he neared the big white house on the corner th 
looked grey in the almost-evening light. 

«Is that you, father? » a woman called from the brig! 
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rectangle of the opened front door. « For heaven’s sake, can’t 
you even be trusted to go for a walk without staying out until 
dark? Now, don’t be nasty, » she added as the old man spat 
on the sidewalk. « Come in now, and eat your dinner. I’ve 
Kept it nice and warm for you. » 

«Pm really not hungry, Margaret — » he began. 

«Oh, please don’t be difficult, » she sighed. « Three kids 
are enough to beg to eat. Don’t you be a problem, too. Now, 
come in here. » 

He followed her into the house and out to the kitchen. 
The overhead light burned naked and yellow and hurt his 
eyes. He sat down in front of a bowl of soup. 

« Take off your coat,» she snapped. « Look. You’ve al- 
ready spilled some soup on yourself.» Apologetically he re- 
moved his green jacket. 

« Where were you all afternoon? » 

«I took the dogs out for a run in the park. You knew 
that. » He blew on a spoonful of soup to cool it. 

«Four hours is quite a run. Now, tell me the truth. You 
weren't bothering any of the neighbors, were you? » 

« No. » 

« Well, then, what did you do all afternoon? » 

He continued blowing and eating his soup, repeating her 
question silently to himself. What did he do all afternoon? 
What did he do all afternoon? He thought about the afternoon 
in the park, and how he’d liked the leaves under his feet and 
all the yellow flowers. 

«Well, if you bothered the neighbors, we'll probably hear 
about it,» Margaret finally said when he didn’t answer. 

She irritated him now as she always did with her nag- 
ging, demanding and asking. She never showed respect for 
him. She was just like her mother. Her three ill-mannered 
children were just as bad, with their noise and runny noses. 
And those damnable dogs — he always had to take the dogs 
with him, he always had to have an excuse, a reason, an expla- 
nation for doing anything. And now she was nagging and 
doubting again. He sighed and stood up, pushing the half- 


emptied bowl away from him. 
«..and why don’t you wear your hearing aid so people 


don't have to scream at you...» she was saying. 
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He picked up his green jacket and walked into the other 
room, ignoring her. She followed him, angrily talking to him, 
but he didn't listen. He scratched at a spot on his jacket as 
he wondered what he should do tonight — read, watch tele- 
vision? Maybe he’d just go to bed early and think a while. He 
turned on the stairway light and slowly climbed the stairs. 
Yes, maybe he'd just think tonight. 

«Turn off that light, father —» Margaret yelled up 
after him. 

He smiled smugly and pretended he hadn't heard her. 
He went into his room, closing the door behind him. After 
carefully hanging the jacket on the back of a chair, he began 
undressing. 


THE FLEDGLING 


«Oh, yes, Daddy... Yes, [ll be all right... Yes, Daddy, 
Pll write just as soon as I know more about what's going on 
and... Yes, maybe you should call when you get home... What 
time does your plane leave?... Well, for heaven’s sake, you'd 
better hang up and get on or you'll miss it... Yes, Pll be all 
right. Now, have a good trip home, Daddy, and thanks so 
much for coming up here with me... Yes. And tell Mother to 
write soon... Yes, 1 love you too... Okay. Goodbye. » 

Kay placed the receiver back on its cradle and sat for a 
moment on the telephone chair in the dimly lighted hallway. 
She saw the huge blue flowers in the rose carpet and the 
greasy stain on the wall. For just that moment she felt she 
might cry, but instead blinked her eyes and went back into 
her room. 


The room was too ugly and bright with the overhead 
light on so she switched it off and stood in the cool gloom. It 
wasn’t quite dark outside and the greyness filtered through 
the tall dirty window and into the small room. That was 
unpleasant, too, so she drew the blinds and turned on the 
small bedside lamp and lifted a suitcase onto the bed to begin 
unpacking. 
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She didn't feel like unpacking and was glad when she 
discovered she hadn't any clothes hangers. Feeling almost re- 
prieved, she moved the suitcase back to the floor, hurriedly 
undressed and crawled into bed. It had been made with new 
unwashed and stiff sheets that burned her bare skin when 
she moved between them. She squirmed to the back of the 
bed and lay as close as she could to the wall. The sound of 
girls” voices and laughing came through the cold wall and she 
wondered who they were and how old they were and if they 
were students too. 

After listening for a while she jumped out of bed and 
pulled her robe from a suitcase and slipped it on. She ran a 
comb through her hair, dropped her cigarettes into a pocket 
and hurried out into the dim hallway. A girl wearing jeans 
and a sweatshirt with a green ribbon around her hair answer- 
ed her knock on their door. 

«Hi,» Kay said. « Im your neighbor. Do you mind if I 
pay you a visit? » 

« Heavens, no. Come on in, if you can find room. » The 
girl stepped back and beckoned her in. « My name’s Judy and 
her name’s Judy, too.» The girl emptied a chair and Kay 
flopped negligently into it. 

« My name’s Kay. I was going to unpack and then found 
[ didn’t have any hangers, so now I don’t have anything to do. 
And it’s too early to go to bed. I do hate to be bored — don’t 
you? — so I thought Pd come and get acquainted with you. » 
She smiled at them and reached a nervously sweating hand 
into her pocket. «Do you mind if I smoke? That is, if you 
rave an ashtray. » 

No, they didn’t mind and gave her an ink bottle cap for 
in ashtray. They continued unpacking, silently now. 

« Where are you from? » one of the Judys finally asked. 

« California, » Kay replied, and then hurried on: « And 
“hicago's certainly a change. I don’t know if Pm going to be 
ible to take it or not. I mean — » she shrugged, « Well, here 
t is, Friday night when we usually go across the border and 
lrink tequila. I just know there's a big party going on right 
10w. And I should be there. » She pouted at them. 

« Gee, why’d you come up here, if it’s so much fun down 
here? » Judy asked from behind an opened trunk. 

« Well, Pm working on my master’s and this is the best 
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place to get it. I rather like to move around, too. It’s not good 


to stay in one place too long — one stagnates. » She put out 
her cigarette. « One thing I do resent, though, is having to 
leave Rick free in San Francisco. I told him — » She stopped 


and laughed, remembering. «1 told him not to go off and 
get married until I get back.» She waited then. 

«Who's Rick? » one of them asked indifferently, putting 
books in the bookcase. 

«He's a boy from home. He's studying law down there. 
A real darling. I’Il have to show you his picture — » 

« Oh, God, » the other one moaned, interrupting. « These 
closets are so small. I sure wish I didn’t have to live in this 
hole. » She turned and eyed Kay. « If you're working on your. 
master’s you must be twenty-one. Why’re you living here? » 

«Well, as a matter of fact, I’m twenty-seven. » She hated 
herself for saying that; she needn't have told them. « I know, » 
she smiled bravely. « You don’t believe me. But I really am 
_ quite an old woman, » she said cheerily, tightly. « The reason. 
I’m living here is to give myself an opportunity to get a lot 
of work done on my thesis — get away from all the social life 
I usually get tangled up in.» She lighted another cigarette 
then, forcing her hand to be steady. 

«Have you noticed how small the closets are in this 
place? Or do you have a larger one? » the dark girl asked, 
folding a white chiffon formal over a hanger. 

«Oh — everybody's probably going to think Pm a real 
rag-picker, » she began. « I had no idea of what kind of clo- 
thes people wore up here, so 1 brought my typical California 
wardrobe. You know, off the shoulder blouses and things 
like that. Really very little of what I can wear up here. I mean, 
you know it stays warm almost year-round in California. » The 
girls smiled and nodded disinterestedly and she knew she 
should leave, she knew they wanted her to go so they could 
have fun again. She knew. She twisted the cigarette out and 


licked her lips. 

« Well, you two Judys, » she said, standing up, «I guess 
Pll go back to my own room now and try to write a letter to 
Rick. I don't even know how to begin. I mean, it’s so difficult, 


writing to such an intelligent man. Oh, well.» She shrugged 
and smiled helplessly. 
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«Well, gosh, 1 hope you do a good job,» one of them 
id, not even bothering to look up. 

«Yeah — and drop in again, when we're a little settled. 
ope you find some hangers. » 

«Okay, gals. Have fun unpacking. » She raised her eye- 
rows coyly at them and closed the door behind her as she 
epped out into the hall. There were the big flowers waiting 
x her to walk on them, and the big greasy stain waiting for 
er to see it. 

She went back into her room and sat on the edge of the 
sd, biting a fingernail, feeling neglected, embarrassed and 
syected. She stood up then and looked at herself in the mir- 
pr. She pouted at her reflection and let her robe drop from 
>r body to the floor. After looking at herself a moment lon- 
er, she turned from the mirror and got into bed and switched 
f the small lamp. Again she moved close to the wall, drawing 
re covers close about her. 

Little witches, that's what they are, she thought. They 
mt know what's it’s like. They just don’t know what it’s 
ke. 

She wished she’d brought her stuffed animals with her. 
ne felt an almost sensual pleasure as her throat constricted 


ad she knew she was going to cry. 
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THE CROWN OF LEE HAVEY 


Lee Havey smoked half a cigarette at a time. He used a 
cigar cutter to slice his cigarettes in half, neatly and exactly 
in half. He put one half of the cigarette back in the pack, 
to be consumed later, and smoked the other stub. 

An odd duck, Lee. 

I heard Lee Havey before I met him. 

Anyway, 1 suppose 1 heard him. His must have been one 
of the voices. 

I first heard the voices when I was in the library on the 
trail of a fact for a client. The client has long since vanished 
and the fact is forgotten if, indeed, it ever really meant any- 
thing. The voices remain. 

The voices were real enough. They came from the men 
on the soapboxes, three floors below me, in Bughouse square. 

There were no words, at least no words which we in the 
reading room could distinguish, only the voices. The voices 
rose and fell, coming in through the open windows of the 
summer evening, like a fitful storm. Occasionally there was a 
break in the sound and then the cackle of a heckler. At in- 
tervals there was applause, like the patter of rain. 

It was a cacaphonous symphony, lost on its way in the 
night. 

The library, Newberry library, was and is on the near 
north side of Chicago. In front of it is a little park, a city 
block square in size and Washington square by name. It is a 
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brave little park, trying to stay green in the cement of the 
city. It is by no means a nonentity of a park. Its walks and 
its landscaping have the remnants of grace, reminding those 
who know that this was once a gentle section of town. It is 
gentle no more. 

The park is dusty now and dusty are its grass and its 
trees. Dusty, too, are the people in the park, dusty and tired. 
And when the park and the grass and the trees and the people 
are not dusty they are muddy, all muddy in the rain. 

On the north of the park is the tall and block-long mass 
of the library, a granite giant guarding the pale green square. 
The library is as noble in line as the Italian renaissance palace 
upon which it is modeled. It is one of the great libraries of 
the world. The old men who come out of their lonely rooms 
to sit in the park do not know that but they are grateful for 
the big building. It protects them from the north wind. 

Between the park and the library is a narrow street. At 
one end of the street is the yellow sandstone spire of a church 
which is not a church. At the other end of the throughfare is 
Clark street, a river of neon lights. 

The street in front of the library is hard and bare in 
‘daytime. In winter it is swept by the damp east wind of Lake 

Michigan. On summer nights the place vibrates with life. 

It is then that the pavement is taken over by the speakers, 
by the soapboxers. There are three or four or five speakers, 
all talking at once, each to his crowd. It is Bughouse square, 
‘true enough. 

The crowds, the listeners, are not static. The hearers come 
‚and go and wander back and forth among the soapboxers. 
They are flies around a lump of sugar. 

The face of one orator, illuminated by a high street light, 
is a white moon in the night. 

Soapboxers! The term is one of derision. The soapboxers 
¡are crackpots, radicals, agitators, politicians, and evangelists. 
¡One of the spellbinders maintains that we should live on 
‘carrots. Some talk of free money, even in this age, and some 
\ talk of free love. Some, wearing dirty clothes, talk of nudism. 
¡Some just talk, and who knows why? 

Let them talk, these howlers in the night! They may be 
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wrong, but that is just the point. Bughouse square is sacred 
to the man who is wrong. 

I listened to the speakers, as I left the books and my 
notes on the desk in the library and went down into the street 
to smoke. 1 listened for the same reason ihe other people 
listened, because I had nothing else to do, for the moment, 
anyway. 

I also listened, I suppose, because I am a lawyer and a 
lawyer always listens to a speech, with a special ear, as a 
bricklayer in glancing at a wall notices how the bricks are 
joined. 

The voices followed me as I went back to the desk in the 
library. Hearing them as I paused in my reading it seemed 
that the voices, the voices in themselves, carried more mea- 
ning than the wild and angry words they uttered. At least 
the voices, in their rise and fall, expressed something of the 
yearning, something of the surge and ebb of the human spirit. 

In that summer of my research at the library I came to 
know several of the speakers. I talked with them, on my 
smoking expeditions, as we sat on the steps of the library. 
Later I went with them to a place called, simply, the table. 
It was in a nearby tavern. There we talked some more, until 
the joint closed. 

One night there was a new speaker in the square. He was 
young and tall and lean and lanky and he wore no coat, no 
tie. He waved a newspaper in his hand as he talked. There 
was something of the outlaw in him; not the criminal, just 
the outlaw. 

« Nothing means anything », he said, his voice bouncing 
off the library wall, rolling across the park and down Clark 
street, where it was lost among the neon lights. 

« Don’t let them impress you », he said. « Nothing means 
anything. 

« Mathematics? Bah! There is nothing mysterious about 
mathematics. There is only one thing to learn about mathe- 
matics and that is this: That to say that two and two is four 
is only another way of saying one, two, three, and four, or 
that one and three is four, or any other way you want to 
put it. Mathematics is redundancy. When you know that, 
you have the key to it. Don’t let the mathematicians bluff you. 
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« Physics and chemistry? The products of physics and 
chemistry are gadgets, nothing but gadgets, and insofar as you 
are a man or a woman, insofar as you are a human being, 
an individual person, they mean no more than the stone ham- 
mer of the caveman. They are handier, that's all. 

« Astronomy? What have you got to do with astronomy ? 
Leave it to the astronomers. 

«History? History is the story of our mistakes. 

«Medical science? Humbug! If you don’t believe this, 
ask a doctor how many millions of persons were killed by 
blood letting. If the doctor is a decent man, he will blush. 

«Economics? Economics concerns wealth and you have 
ao wealth, so why worry about it? 

«But there is one thing that means something to you. 
It concerns you in your going out and in your coming in, in 
your getting up and in your lying down. 

« That is poetry. 

« Poetry is for you. 

«Read poetry, my friends, read poetry all the time. 

« Poetry is for you. 

«Why? 

«Pll tell you why. The reason is simple. It’s like this: 

«The employer says, ‘Work, or starve’. The public 
authority says, ‘Do as I order, or go to jail’. The theologian 
says, ‘Believe what I tell you, or go to hell”. 

«The poet says, “Look, I have found a pearl’. 

«The poet makes no demand. He opens the door to 
reality. His pearl is a bit of the truth; his truth, perhaps, 
| but an insight into truth and into beauty just the same and 
| it gives you life ». 

The speaker was Lee Havey. 

For more than one of us, there on the night pavement, 
¡Lee evoked the image of a seer of long ago, uttering magic 
{to the nomads of the desert. 

Lee may have been a hoodlum prophet but he was a 
¡ prophet nevertheless, at that moment anyway. 

I met Lee later at the table in the tavern. 

The table is worth a word. It was not a table of cele- 
lbrated wits, though plenty of stories were told. It was a 
gathering spot of those who were curious about our world 
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and willing to entertain one another by talking about it. To 
the table came brokers, gangsters, actors, doctors, bums, dish 
washers, a stray newspaperman, even a news photographer, 
and their women. 

It was not a profitable table for the proprietor, for little 
drinking was done there, and less eating. Its menu was talk. 
Ideas, instead of bread, were broken across this table. 

Bertrand Russell came to the table once. No one was 
awed and Bertrand's theories were cut apart and the pieces 
laid upon the table in front of him. He did not mind. He 
did not come back, either, but that may have been a matter 
of geography. England is not next door. 

The table, to be frank, also was an awful nest of gossip. 

Lee was a natural member of the informal circle of the 
table. His opinions were unorthodox and he was never quiet 
about them. He had read all the books and he was conscious 
of the terrible pressures of our times. 

Lee could laugh, though, as he told a story or made a 
comment, emphasizing a point by slicing a cigarette in half 
with his cigar cutter. He drank sparingly, for he was a careful 
man; too careful, it may be, considering his nature. 

He did not tell us much about his background but from 
hints, dropped here and there, we understood he was born 
in France, that his mother had died early, and that his father 
had taken him, as a child, to America. The family heritage 
included an interest in the arts and politics and littie else. 

His father, who came here to make money, was one of 
the lucky ones. He made it. He made money, people said, 
by never letting go of it. We at the table knew this for a 
fact. We proved it with an experiment when Lee brought his 
father to the table. 

«Put a nickel in your hand, with your palm open », one 
of our jokers told Lee’s father. «ll bet you a quarter you 
won't be able to let me pick up the nickel ». 

Lee’s father agreed to the proposition. When the joker 
reached for the coin, pater closed his hand upon it. 

He paid the quarter, too. 

Lee was not interested in money and he was less inte- 
rested in work. He had jobs, a succession of jobs, but he 
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forgot them at the first prospect of fun, a party, a new book, 
or a new girl. 

All that was true. 

It also was true that Lee was more than a casual student 
of art, especially modern art. He knew art as the artist knows 
it. It was rumored that Lee had once written something about 
Picasso and that it was brilliant. He never showed us the 
article or the manuscript or whatever it might have been. 

One evening, taking pity on the tavern proprietor who 
was having an especially lean time of it at our table, 1 took 
te drinking enough to make up for all our temperance crew. 

Bold with bourbon, 1 asked Lee, «What do you want 
to be or do for a living? ». 

«I am going to be an art critic », he said soberly, cutting 
a cigarette in half. 

The reply almost sobered me. One does not become an 
art critic, just like that. There are certain steps to be taken. 

Still, Lee was not talking through his hat. 

« You might make a good critic, at that », I said. 

Taking another drink, I saw a picture in my glass of Lee 
Havey as a lonely pirate, lying in wait for a miracle. 

Later Lee told us of Tamara. She was, he swore, the girl 

‚and the woman for him, henceforth and forever. There would 
be no other or others. 

Eventually, he brought Tamara to our table. She brigh- 
tened it considerably. How she came to Chicago, I do not 

know but she had danced with the Russian Ballet and the 
| grace of it was with her. Tamara was little and lovely, with 
| big round brown eyes in a little round face. There was a touch 
‘of the east in her vivid colors. 

We asked her regarding the ballet. Would she dance 
i again? 
She hoped so. 
«The ballet gave me something», she said. «I never 
\ want to lose it». 
«Would you ever want to lose me? » Lee asked her. 
« No, silly », she said, patting his hand. «I am quite 
i happy ». 
Summer can be pleasant, even in Chicago, and they were 
i kappy, those two, Lee and Tamara, that summer before the 
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war. It was not a matter of being hilarious. Oak street beach 
can be riviera enough, and never mind that monolith of a 
skyscraper in back of it, the one with the Lindbergh beacon. 

Lee and Tamara walked down Michigan avenue, hand in 
hand, gazing at the avenue’s fabulous shop windows, which 
hint of the luxuries the world can offer the fortunate, high 
fashions, antiques, rare plate, and old silver. Lee and Tamara 
went to the dark little bars where jazz is played with devo- 
tion. They stopped at a corner restaurant, all plate glass and 
open all night, for hot chocolate and cake. The chocolate and 
cake are not very good, but who cares! 

Such can be the innocence of the bohemians. Lee and 
Tamara asked no more of life. 

Lee was given more, not that he wanted it, he was just 
given more of life’s material possessions. 

I heard about all this because I continued going to the 
table in the tavern, through the fall and through the winter, 
long after I had finished my work at the library. 

Lee’s father had died and Lee had inherited a row of 
apartment houses. Lee was wealthy now, we at the table said, 
and that was fine. 

Or was it? 

To tell the truth, the idea of Lee being a landlord amu- 
sed us. 

Lee still smoked half a cigarette at a time. 

Lee worked at being a landlord. He worked too hard at 
it, we gathered, and his heart was not in it. He did not tell 
us that; we saw it. 

Tamara, who came from the old world, now was restless 
in our city by the lake. Lee may have been restless, too, but 
he did not move. 

Tamara moved. One day she was gone. She took only one 
suitcase with her. Lee told us about it, without saying more 
than that, just that she was gone and had taken only one bag. 

Lee smoked his cigarettes, half by half, and left the table 
early. 

We did not see him for a long time. 

Then he burst in one Sunday night and announced that 


Pearl Harbor had just been bombed. Coming from Lee, the 
news did not seem real. 
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It was real. 

The table thinned out as the war went on. It was not only 
that the war took many of us away; it was also that the eli- 
mate of the world was changing. There should have been more 
to talk about; actually, there was less. 

Lee was not long without a woman. In time he brought 
her to the table. Her name was Sarah. Sarah was a nice girl. 
She was mousey and serious and steady and she did not ap- 

prove of us. Lee married her; Sarah was that kind of a girl. 

He prospered and we said that Sarah must have been 
good for him. Perhaps. But he laughed no more and his visits 
to the table became rare. 

When he did drop in, we noted lines of fatigue in his 
face. He was quiet, almost silent. His words were ordinary. 
He was the last thing he would have wanted to be, pedestrian. 
Lee was a tired landlord. 

Then Lee disappeared. He did not go to war. He did not 
go to a foreign country, to another city, or even into hiding. 
He just disappeared, we said, and by that we meant that he 
did not belong to our world anymore. 

Our world was breaking up, too, but we did not know 
that, not then. 

Be that as it may, there came the day when we even 
¡stopped talking about Lee. 

Then, one night the news photographer dropped a picture 
¡on our table. It was a copy of a picture he had taken on a 
¡news assignment an hour earlier. 

It was the picture of a dead man. The dead man was Lee 
‘ Havey. He had shot himself. 

The picture, a big eight by ten inch glossy print, showed 
Lee lying on the floor, on his back. There were trousers on 
¡the body, but no shirt. 

Somebody at the table said, «Maybe he didn’t want to 

¡mess up his shirt? » 

Certainly, Lee had done a good job of shooting himself. 
‘There was only a small hole in the middle of the chest, with 
«a faint trickle of blood. 

We looked at the picture for long minutes. 

«Now why would he want to go and kill himself? » 


someone asked. 
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«1 don't know », I said. 

In a way, though, 1 did know. 

« Forlura inte er krona». 

Strange, and perhaps not so strange, considering the shock 
of the stark news picture, death on the table, that I should 
now remember that admonition, «Do not lose your crown ». 

The memory of the phrase came echoing down from 
childhood corridors. 

« Forlura inte er krona », said my Swedish grandfather, 
a tall and stout and florid man with white hair who might 
have been a judge or a viking marauder but who was in fact 
a Michigan farmer. 

« Forlura inte er krona», he said, patting my head. I 
wondered what the words meant. I thought of the crown of a 
king and of the crown of thorns worn by another King. 

Later, as a young man, I asked Grandfather about it. 

What did the saying mean? My grandfather knew very 
well what it meant, but he had never put it in other words, 
as if for fear of losing the magic of it. 

« Ah, yes! » he said in answer to my query. « The crown. 

« The crown is you. The crown is what you are and what 
you hope to be. It is your talent and your insight and the sign 
of what you value. It is your secret. It is your honor and your 
glory and no man can rob you of it. Don’t lose your crown ». 

I understood. 

The crown was to the Swede what the white plume of 
his hat was to Cyrano de Bergerac, the white plume of his 
honor, the «one crown » he bore away with him, « unspotted 
from the world, in spite of doom ». 

Lee! 

I thought of Lee and of my last conversation with him. 
Somehow I had happened to mention the impact his speech 
in the square had made on me. 

« Thank you », he said. 

Lee cut a cigarette in half while thinking of something. 
He lit one stub and asked a question, asked it in all serious- 
ness. 

It was a short question: 


« What did I say? » 
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THE HOTEL-KEEPERS 


All that would meet 
The eyes of the hawks who slid southward 
Like paired hands, year after year, 
Over the ridge bloody with autumn 
Would be the two iron roofs, 
House and barn, high in the gap huddled, 
Smoke leaking from the stone stack, 
A hotel sign from one hook dangling, 
And the vacant wagon-track 
Trailing across the hog-backed mountain 
With no other shack in sight 
For miles. So an ignorant stranger 
Might rein up there as night fell 
(Though warned by his tired horse’s rearing 
At nothing near the barn door) 
And stopping, never be seen after; 
Thus pedlars’ wares would turn up 
Here and there minus their lost pedlars; 
Hounds nosing over the slope 
Far downwind would give tongue suddenly 
High and frantic, closing in 
On the back door; and in the valley 
Children raucous as starlings 
Would start behaving at the mention 
Of the Hotel-Man. 
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Who was not tall, 
Who stumped slowly, brawny in gum-boots, 
And who spoke little, they said 
(Quarrymen, farmers, all the local 
Know-it-alls). Who was seen once, 
When a nosey passer-by followed 
Low noises he thought were moans, 
Standing with raised axe in the hayloft, 
And whose threats that time, although 
Not loud, pursued the rash intruder 
For months. But who, even so, 
Holed up in his squat house, five decades 
Ouiwintered the righteous wrath 
And brute schemes they nursed in the valley, 
Accidents, as they well knew, 
Siding with him, and no evidence 
With them. And survived to sit, 
Crumpled with age, and be visited 
Blabbing in his swivel-chair 
With eyes adrift and wits dismantled, 
From sagging lip letting fall 
Allusions of so little judgment 
That his hotel doors at last 
Were chained up and all callers fielded 


By his anxious wife. 


A pleasant soul 

Herself, they agreed: her plump features 
Vacant of malice, her eyes 

Hard to abhor. And once he was crated 
And to his patient grave shrugged 

(Where a weedy honor over him 
Seeded itself in no time) 

They were soon fetching out their soft hearts 
To compare, calling to mind 

Sickness, ruffians, the mountain winter, 
Her solitude, her sore feet, 

Haling her down with all but music, 
Finally, to the valley, 
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To stand with bared gums, to be embraced, 
To be fussed over, dressed up 

In their presents, and with kind people 
Be settled in a good house, 

To turn chatty, to be astonished 
At nothing, to sit for hours 

At her window facing the mountain, 
Troubled by recollections 

No more than its own loosening stream 
Cracking like church pews, in spring, 

Or the hawks, in fall, sailing over 
To their own rewards. 


SOME WINTER SPARROWS 


I hear you already, choir of small wheels, 
Through frayed trees I see your 
Shaken flight like a shiver 
Of thin light on a river. 


On a bitter day I juggle feathers, 
My hands hatch, I am better 
Answered than puppet masters, 
With small winds at my fingers. 


You pursue seeds, wings open on the snow, 
Coming up then with white 
Beak, speaking; in my deep foot-prints 
You vanish, then you flower. 


Like no other: one white feather in either 
Wing, every turn of yours 
Surprises me; you are quicker, 
Girl, than the catch in my breath. 
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Vanity: alone with many crusts, teasing 
Each briefly. When the rest 
Get here, the crumb nearest you 
Will be worth scrapping over. 


Caught in flight by harbor winds, you stumble 
id In air, your strung-out flock 
L Shudders sideways, sinking, like 
N; A net when heavy fish strike. 


More snow: under a green fir-bush bowed low 
With flakes broad as cats’ paws 
You hunch, puffed: if you do not 
Move maybe it will go away. 


I find you too late, shrivelled lid half drawn, 
Grimy eye, your wings” rigor, 
Disshevelled breast feathers worse 
Than ice inside my closed hand. 


And more than one. Who would save bits of string 
Kinked as stubbornly, as short, 
As dirty, knotted together 
Into fours, as your feet are? 


You shriek like nails on a slate, one of you 
Falls dead at my feet, skull 
Split; and it is still winter, 
Not yet the season for love. 


Those blue pigeons: there is snow still to fall, 
But in the brief sun they 
Bob, gobble, begin their dance. 
You doze then, row of old men. 


Whether the gray cat is at the corner, 
The hawk hunting over 
The graves, or the light too late 
To trust, you will not come down. 
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They always gather on summer nights there 

On the corner under the buggy street-bulb, 

Chewing their dead stubs outside the peeling 
Bar, those foreign old men, 


Till the last street-car has squealed and gone 

An hour since into the growing silence, 

Leaving only the bugs” sounds, and their own breathing, 
Sometime then they hobble off, 


Some were already where they stay, last night, 
In rooms, fumbling absently with laces, 
Straps, trusses, one hand was nearly to a glass 


With a faceful of teeth 


At the time the siren went shrieking for 

The fire in the cigar factory there, 

Half the town by then stinking like a crooked 
Stogie. Well there they are 


Where all day they have been, beetling over 
The charred pile, teetering like snails and careful 
Under sooty hats, in ankle shoes, vests, 

Shirts grimed at collars and wrists, 


Bending, babying peck baskets as they 

Revolve on painful feet over the rubble, 

Raking with crooked knuckles the amber pools 
For limp cheroots. 


After dark there will still be a few turning 

Slowly with flashlights. Except for coughs they are quiet; 

Sober; they always knew something would happen, 
Something would provide. 
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Mr. Toccafondi was drunk when I met him. His eyes were 
watery and red, his words were overcast with alcohol. He sat 
in the Cabin Class bar with his mandolin in his arms. He was 
returning to America after a trip to the place where he was 
born. «You would like to hear a polka? I play you one 
I learn when I am twelve. There is an old blind man in my 
Paese who teaches me. He is a musician and his family is 
musicians. Twelve children there are, all musicians. » He 
glanced a moment at the mandolin then looking straight in 
front of him,he played the polka. He repeated it several times 
as if he could not bear to stop. « You like? » he asked. «I 
have learned it in my Paese. I leave my Paese forty-seven 
years ago when I am eighteen — forty-seven years. » 

« Where is your Paese? » I asked. 

«Bovino. Near Foggia it is in the mountain, right in the 
mountain. No one goes to Bovino he is quiet or has his head 
chopped off until there is Mussolin! Mussolin made it alright. 
He make it a good place. » 

Y mentioned that 1 had been to Bovino. And in fact I had, 
quite by accident, when I took the wrong road on my way 
to Melfi a year ago, ended up in Bovino. It is a small town 
like many another town in Southern Italy. It is not really 
beautiful. The streets smell, the houses have no water, people 
go barefoot and they. still thrash the wheat with chain flails. 
If you go to the piazza you will find the young men standing 
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‚around idly because they have no work, at least they have no 

work unless they emigrate. So many leave Bovino. They come 
down from the mountain and go to the North of Italy or to 
‘other countries, or they go to work as field hands in the great 
farms of the Tavoliere, that hot Adriatic plain which some say 
makes even the devil envious. 

« You have been to my Paese? You have been to Bovino? » 
Mr. Toccafondi asked. « No you cannot have been to Bovino. 
I was born there. It is where I lived until I am eighteen years. 
Then I come to America. You want a drink? Waiter, bring 
everybody a drink. I pay for everybody, I have lots of money. » 
He pulled a handful of bills out of his pocket. « Here a drink 
for everybody. This man's been in my Paese. » 

I asked him to play me a song from his town, Una Can- 
zone Bovinese. « You really want to hear one? Yes, I play 
this, it is a Seranata. » He played a few bars and then stopped. 
«When I come to America I have eighteen years. It is nothing 
like this. We are all in a room down in the bottom of the ship. 
There is no bar room just lots of people crowded in, it cost 
ten cents. Yes ten cents. Waiter, a drink for my friend who 
¡has been to my Paese. » Then he turned to me, « You know 
‘where Bovino is? » I told him. « It is true you are right! » 
he started to play the serenade again. 

«I have come to America forty-seven years ago. Now 
I have gone back. My wife says ‘it costs so much money Frank, 
but I say what does it matter money. 1 got to my Paese every- 
thing will be changed. I think I will find water in the house. 
But I find things are the same. I think when they shot Mus- 
solin they do a bad thing. Nothing changes now. » He played 
again for a few minutes. « You think we don't suffer here? 
Don't we suffer these days on the ship when the weather is 
bad? They don't think we suffer too. They think it is easy 
for us but we suffer too. I go back to my Paese now. I bring 
my car and go there and I find things are not changed. » 

«Come over here and play for us, Pop.» It was a heavy- 
jowled Air Force Colonel at the next table who spoke, He 
had a face which became immediately brutish with a few 
drinks. « Come on here, Pop; have a drink and play for us. » 

« AU right I come. But I play because I want to because 
we are in the ship and want to keep happy. 1 dont play 
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because people ask me to but because I want to. I have been 
offered money to sing but I say «no» what do I want 
money for I sing because 1 want to. » 

There was already a group at the other table, two women, 
the Colonel, an Italo-American singer-guitarist, and a boy who 
was going to America for the first time. Mr. Toccafondi sat 
down. He looked at the drink in front of him; another 
martini. He drank it down the way you would the bitter wine 
which grows in the vineyards around Bovino. He ate the olive. 
«I like the cherry,» he said. « Waiter, another drink for 
everybody. I pay this one I have lots of money.» Then the 
Italo American singer sang La Strada Nel Bosco. Mr. Toc- 
cafondi sat still, straight upright holding his mandolin in his 
heavy hands. I noticed his hands were soft and the palms 
puffy; they contrasted strangely with his face which was deeply 
marked and the texture of a fall plowed field. There was the 
man’s life for all his soft hands and pocket full of money. 
The song was over. Mr. Toccafondi turned to me again. «I 
come to America forty-seven years ago. I did good. A man 
must look for himself. You cheat me so I cheat you. Under- 
stand? » His expression hardened. « You cheat me and I cheat 
you. » He turned to the boy who was going to America for the 
first time, « I don’t like your looks, kid. You look too smart. 
One of those fine smart ones.» The boy looked bewildered. 
« You don’t speak English? » The boy admitted he didn’t. 
Mr. Toccafondi began in Italian but gave up. He turned to 
me. « My wife is sick today so 1 come and have a few drinks. 
We must be happy so I have a few drinks because my wife is 
sick. Listen I play you a song from my Paese, you play too, 
Mr. Guitar player. » They played the polka for awhile. Mr. 
Toccafondi’s fingers had become clumsy. 

I remember the day I passed through Bovino. There were 
grey clouds in the sky. But there would be no rain. It does 
not rain there in the summer. The children were playing in 
the streets. I saw a trickle of water running along the side 
of one street. A child sat in a doorway. He had brown eyes, 
his feet were mottled with dirt. I wondered what he thought 
about. While I watched he got up and walked into the house. 

I have seen too the boys who take the goats into the 
mountains. They are alone all day with the animals, they have 
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time to think and speculate. 1 wondered if Mr. Toccafondi had 
taken up the goats when he was a boy. I wondered if he had 
thought about America. The polka had stopped. «I come 
to America forty-seven years ago,» Mr. Toccafondi said. Just 
then the door opened and an elderly woman came in. She had 
grey hair, a round face and wore the traditional black dress 
of the Southern Italian peasant woman. She stood a moment 
in the door looking at her husband. At first I thought she was 
about to cry. « This is my wife, » said Mr. Toccafondi grandly, 
‘« my wife.» Everyone greeted her. 

«I shall sing you a song,» the Italo-American singer 
said, « for Signora Toccafondi. Vola Colomba.» He sang and 
Mr. Toccafondi tried to accompany with his mandolin but he 
| struck all the wrong chords. « Hey, Pop, just sit this one out, » 
| the Air Force Colonel said. Mrs. Toccafondi sat and listened. 
¡She had not sat at the table with her husband but had remain- 
‘ed at one near the door. After the song was over she smiled, 
still her eyes remained sad. 

Once again her husband turned to the boy going to Amer- 
‘ica for the first time, «1 don't like the way you look, kid. 
You're one of them smart ones. What are you going to Amer- 
ll ica for? You go make money you go to live? Come here 


| I want to talk to you — come over here! » he shouted. 
| «Please Frank,» Mrs. Toccafondi urged, « he’s only a 
| boy. » 


« Come over here, you, « Mr. Toccafondi yelled at the boy. 
« Basta, Frank. Leave him alone. » Mrs. Toccafondi stood 


«Go away woman.» His face was red and his mouth 
| y . 
lcurved in a harsh line. « You are a woman get away from in 


surge through him roughly. The woman took a step back. «I 
am a man, a man, you are a woman. What is a woman for? 
{Get to your place and do not come here. Away from my face. 
‘Away... You...» The people at the table tried to calm him. 
"The Italo-American Singer said, «Come on, let me hear my 
{favorite polka. » 

«Yes, Pop, » said the Colonel, (how about a song. » 

The singer strummed a few chords on the guitar. Mr. Toc- 


«sofondi looked around him. Finally he took his mandolin and 
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began to play. He played the polka over and over. His wife 
whispered to me, « He has been drinking them martinis all 
afternoon — they do him bad. He don’t mean nothing. But 
that is only a boy and he don’t understand. » The song ended. 

«I leave my Paese when I have eighteen years. Now 
I go back in my car. I go in the best hotels and good place 
in the ship. Who wants a drink? I want a drink, my wife has 
upset me. » 

«Let's have another song, » said the Colonel. 

«Why don't we do Terra Straniera for this boy who is 
going to America for the first time.» The Italo-American 
singer suggested. 

He started to play the guitar. Mr. Toccafondi picked a 
few notes on the mandolin. They were discords but no one 
stopped him. He did not sit so straight now. «Oh Frank, » 
Mrs. Toccafondi spoke almost to herself. She looked at her 
husband with tenderness. « They are all happy but you. You 
sit there like that, Frank, but you are not happy. » 

Mr. Toccafondi no longer tried to play. He just watched 
the others. Then the song ended. He leaned towards the boy 
holding out his hand; «Auguri,» he said. «Good luck in 
America. » 
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IN THE FINAL YEAR OF GRACE 


As years ago I decided to cease trying to persuade or 
communicate, to withdraw from the world where my name 
‘was not all together unknown, and to let my friends consider 
e dead, I feel I owe an explanation for my reappearance. 
Not that I am obligated to anyone in particular — I have long 
since denied myself the pleasure of particulars — rather it 
is more that I sense a general explanation is in order. At 
least an explanation to myself and whoever might find these 
ords of interest. 

First then, let me say that what has caused my winter 
renaissance is a story, and though this may seem a pale excuse 
for again intruding upon a world which is constantly being 
anded one myth, one tale after the other, I rely on the 
sympathies of those who understand the force which a few 
related events can have upon our lives, and even those who 
derstand may be disappointed that I return not with new 
absolutes or effulgent visions, but with a story so small and 
eculiar to my own life that it may well have little or no 
meaning to those who are fashioning an existence with other 
heorems, rules and first principles. In fact there is a possibili- 
ry, a strong possibility, that the only person who will benefit 
from my quiet literary return will be I, and that this T is 
aot really worth the effort. Yes, my re-entrance into life may 
Je the last insignificant whisper of a dying man to himself 
— the remnant of a world which is dead and better so. And 
vet, I must tell this story; for while its essence is simple, 
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it has brought me back from the dark complexities of Abaddon 
itself and into a world which, perhaps, 1 can now appreciate 
and, I use this word advisedly, love. 

Let me begin by saying that the locale of the story is a 
small village in Spain. The name is not important, as there is 
nothing distinctive or unique about this cluster of clay dwel- 
lings — it is like a thousand such villages scattered through 
the country. Tucked inconspicuously between two ranges of 
orange mountains, the houses, as if desiring to mingle with 
the earth of which they were built, blend into the dark red 
clay from which the town tears a meager life. A traveller, 
approaching the village on foot, would not realize until he 
was almost within its dirt streets that people were actually 
carving a hard and durable life from this acid ground so well 
do these small homes match the color of the soil. 

I would never have known of this town's existence had 
I and a friend not seen it at night from the window of a slow 
moving Spanish train. In the darkness the town announced 
its presence by a few weak and blinking lights which, from 
a distance, could be mistaken for gypsy fires; and, in the black 
wasteland of the Spanish night, they seemed cold, distant, 
lost, and hostile. My friend looked at these painful signs, 
shuddered and said: « There, there is a town to die in.» He 
never knew I would follow his suggestion and return, some 
years later, to this forgotton community to do just that. Thus, 
when I was certain there could be no more profitable com- 
merce between me and a too rapidly changing world, like 
some wounded beast acting from vague instinct, 1 rediscovered 
this final reposoir and prepared myself for dying. 

No particular thing or person was to blame for this 
decision. For some twenty years we had gotton along well 
together, the world and I. Universities bid for my time, not 
millions but a select few read and appreciated my books, and, 
from a material point of view, I had been able to purchase a 
good sized villa in Switzerland in which my mother passed 
her last days in some style and great comfort. But suddenly 
I found there were no more passions which held my attention, 
no more ideas that could send me wandering the streets at 
night, certain 1 was on the correct trail of an important truth, 
and, more to the point, for I am as egotistical as the next, 
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nothing 1 did or said seemed to have the slightest value for 
anyone, including myself. Dying seemed the only conclusion 
to be drawn from such a state, and because I was the antithesis 
of the « romantic spirit, » the idea of suicide was totally alien 
to me. No, I wished a quiet, well mannered, and graceful 
parting from a world which I had enjoyed and which had 
given me as much recognition and understanding as was 
proper for a man of my talent. It would have been ungrateful 
and ill-mannered on my part had I ended such a relationship 
violently, without using the rational control I had spent a life 
time in building. No, as I said, my action was based on as 
much logic as a man can muster together for a personal 
decision, and because it was logical, 1 believed, at the time, 
‚it was humane and civilized. I wanted to slip away noiselessly, 
and, if possible, not even be missed. If I had any image of 
myself which might have been romantic, it was simply that 
of an old and yellow letter which had been sent from one 
dead man to another years ago, and now, after having been 
read and re-read a hundred times, rests inconspicuously in 
the corner of an eternally closed attic. That is all I wanted — 
‘to find a quiet corner where I could undertake the private 
ritual of dying without disturbances or apologies. 

Suffice then that I came to this stark and lean village 
‘with no thought of ever leaving it. I brought those things 
‘with me which I considered necessary for my purpose — a 
i few suits, a faded picture of my mother, and the books I had 
written. With these odd remains from my former life I 
¡arrived and caused no little bewilderment to the inhabitants. 
‘Fortunately, I spoke enough of their language to assure them 
(I was neither lost nor mad, but simply seeking a place suitable 
¡for my health. I could not tell them, I felt, my real purpose. 
| First, they would not have understood it, and second, although 
their tired, weary, dark-leather faces offered no hint of civic | 
pride, no one enjoys hearing that their home is perfectly 


‘suited for dying. 

They were, of course, suspicious, and, as if to test the 
«sincerity of my affection for their village, I was immediately 
¿arrested by two Civil guards and placed in a small but quite 
eomfortable cell. I must admit, however, that I felt a little 
put out. You might say I considered the dignity of my situation 
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somewhat violated. To arrive quietly in a town, with no 
thoughts of violence or evil, desiring only an unobtrusive 
death; to arrive thus, and be immediately put into a one-cell 
jail, was a bit farcical. But time was something 1 did not lack 
and I adapted myself to the circumstances until a group of 
officials came and apologized for the unfortunate misunder- 
standing. 1 had been taken, apparently, for a refugee of some 
sort, and it was therefore assumed my papers were not in 
order. These officials, though distant, were quite pleasant, 
and even troubled themselves to find me a small room, facing 
the village church, in which I installed myself, my suits, my 
faded picture and my books. 

Had I designed this room myself it could not have been 
better suited to the reason which had led me there. It made 
no attempt to offer anything more to its inhabitant than a 
place to sleep, wash, and write about the miseries which had 


brought him within its four stark walls. The bed’s mattress | 


had become so emaciated that the springs, like ribs, could be 
felt if one rubbed his hand gently over the surface. The 
washbowl was yellow, the water tinged with rust, and the 
reflexion which the mirror produced transformed my rather 
fine features into a bizarre cubist abstraction. The desk, 
however, though well scarred with age, was sturdy enough, 
and from the window behind it I had a perfect view of the 
town plaza and the church facade. This situation was so 
pleasing that 1 could think of mo reason why 1 should leave 
the room at all, and made arrangements to have my meals 
brought to me so that my schism with the world would be 
complete. 

I know that what I have just recounted sounds more than 
a little peculiar. For a man to shut himself off from any 
communication in a miserably furnished room and wait to die 
seems a bit far fetched. As I suffered neither from a disease 
mor an accumulation of years sufficent to make death im- 
minent, what made me think that coming to an isolated 
village would accelerate the natural process of dying? Well, 
it may have been presumptuous on my part, but I believed 
that since I was through with life, desired a divorce so to 
speak, life would be through with me. I counted on about a 
month of futile entreaties and then a final separation. I did 
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not realize that life was obnoxiously constant and had no 
intention of giving me up until she was the one who wanted 
the change of climate. At the time it seemed the easiest thing 
in the world to die, and that such a simple manoeuver would 
last more than a month never occurred to me. Well, obviously, 
I underestimated life's sedulity, and after 1 had spent six 
months alone in my room, trying to convince myself I was 
fading a bit each day, while, in fact, 1 had gained some twenty 
pounds from my daily meals, I realized that death was someth- 
ing, short of suicide, which could not be forced. This is not 
to say I gave up my plan. Not in the least. 1 merely decided 
to relax and let death take me unawares, instead of listening, 
all day and most of the night, for his proverbial footsteps in 
the hall. 

When I had made this decision I was immediately faced 
with the problem of how I should occupy myself in this rather 
inclosed world. At first, I was forced to do the most absurd 
things in order to give death a chance to stalk me from 
behind. I re-read all my books, covered the desk’s blotter 
with sketches of my mother, put a different suit on everyday 
at first, and then later, every hour, made a thousand minute 
observations about the articles in my room which only the 
French would have the audacity, bad emminence and enough 
charm to record in writing. And finally, though I considered 
it a regression on my part, I began staring at the village 
church and plaza from my window. 

I had, of course looked out from my room before, but 
since I had been occupied with things alien to the life which 
was going on beneath my window, I had never bothered to 
take special note of the happenings and people in the small 
plaza. Through these new observations, however, I discovered 
that early each morning a few old women erected brilliantly 
colored vegetable stands in the middle of the square, and, dur- 
ing the day, almost every resident of the village would come to 
purchase something or other from them. I noticed, too, that 
the good Father of the church, a large, corpulent individual, 
would depart every afternoon at one and return some three 
hours later. I supposed he was visiting those members of the 
church who had fallen ill or were dying, and I wondered if 
he would come to me when I had finally accomplished my 
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delayed mission. 1 remember doubting it at the time. I also 
observed that the people of the village paid this man of the 
cloth a great deal of respect and reverence — the ladies bowing 
as he passed while the men removed their hats and stocking 
caps — and the Priest always had someting to say to his 
followers to which they responded with heavy nods of 
agreement. 

At evening the old women removed their commercial 
belongings and the square was turned over to the young men 
and ladies of the village who sang and talked until approxi- 
mately ten o’clock, at which time they departed for their 
late Spanish dinners. After this hour the plaza was deserted, 
and, save for the fresh mountain wind which blew the detritus 
left by the women merchants along the walls of the church, 
soundless. The next day the entire performance was repeated 
without any change in cast or improvisation, and 1 concluded 
that the town's activities centered around the church, its 
Priest, and the fruit and vegetable stands in the square. This 
seemed logical to me. A little food, a little spirit, a little even- 
ing conversation and sociability, dinner and then to bed. There 
was nothing in this with which I could be at odds. It was 
what I had done most of my life. These were the ingredients 
I considered staple. 

On Sundays, however, I was treated to a change of 
program. The women did not arrive, and, in their stead, at 
about seven o’clock the Priest put in an appearance. He would 
stand in the middle of the square for a moment and then, 
just as the church bells began ringing, would depart up, what 
I took to be, the only paved street in the village. For close to 
an hour, except for the church bells, there was no sign of life, 
and then, from the same street by which he had left the 
plaza, the Father would return leading the entire townspeople 
to the eight o’clock Mass. It was a spectable to appreciate. 
Some two hundred men, women, and children, all dressed in 
black solemnity, following this overweight Priest through the 
streets and into the church. No one in this procession said a 
word, and all heads, except the Priest’s, were bowed. This 
dignified devotion gave the appearance that the service had 
already started and was being conducted en route so to speak. 

When this parade had disappeared into the small church 
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‚and the doors had been shut, the town, or at least as much 
‘of it as I could see when I leaned from iny window, seemed 
¡totally deserted. The small, simply formed, romanesque church, 
|hewn from the same ageless clay as the other buildings of 
¡the town, was wrapped in and dominated the heavy silence. 
There was not even one of the many dogs or cats to be seen, 
¡and the serenity which this lack of life gave the village almost 
itempted me to leave my room for the first time since my 
arrival, It would not have been, I thought, a betrayal of my 
| purpose to take a short stroll hosen deserted streets — 
streets in which I would be the only nen being. However, 
I never had time to test my strength against this temptation, 
for I soon discovered that the village had not been emptied 
of life at all. One man had been left to wander alone while 
the rest of the citizens enjoyed the benefits of God’s weekly 
blessing and it is this man who is one of the main characters 
of our story. 

I noticed him the first Sunday I watched this display 
with any interest. He entered the square some ten minutes 
after the christian cortege had filed into the church, and, 
after looking about him for a few seconds, began striding 
back and forth in front of its closed entrance and waving his 
arms in the air as one might do when a situation becomes too 
‘much for him. At first, I thought I recognized this homme de 
trop as one of the female vendor’s customers, but, on closer 
inspection, I realized I was mistaken. When his odd march 
brought him beneath my window I saw that the man was a 
‘hunchback, and that this condition, in addition to forcing him 
to stare continually at the ground, also caused him to walk, 


or better stagger, sideways. I was sure I had never seen this 
ideformed person before, and therefore watched with increased 
interest as he began shaking his fist at the holy building and 
uttering something which was just loud enough to be heard 
{but not understood. He continued this strange performance for 
‘close to an hour, and then, as the church bells sounded the 
nd of the Mass, he shuffled, his arms still waving vigorously, 
out of sight. 

I have forgotton now how many Sundays I watched this 
performance. The Priest’s departure, the halcyon, worship- 
hound procession, and the crippled outcast who strutted 
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bizarrly up and down in front of the aged church. And, of 
these events, it was this little, deformed, and obviously angry 


man who most interested me. Here was one, I believed, with | 
whom I had an affinity. I did not know why he was excluded | 


| 
i 


| 
| 


|? 


from the Sunday services (I thought at the time he might | 


have some unsociable malady), and yet, I felt that not merely 


were we the only two people in the town who had not been | 
led by the good Father behind the church doors, but, that, | 
in a larger sense, his exile and mine were not dissimilar. It is | 


true that I was not particularly annoyed by mine, and he, 
seemed rather upset by his, but nevertheless I remembered , 


when I too, in a metaphorical sense, had shaken my fist at 
doors which excluded me. 

I would continue to describe my first impressions of this 
man were it not for the fact that they were totally wrong. 
I discovered my error, after six months of observing this wild 


Sunday protestation, purely by accident. It was winter, and 


because 1 was still vainly trying to die, I neglected to clothe 
myself in a suitable way as 1 sat by the open window. Everyth- 
ing had proceeded in a normal fashion, and the hunchback, 
having finished his vituperative display, was about to shuffle 
back to wherever it was he came from. Then the iced Spanish 
wind pierced my threadbare pajamas and I sneezed. I don't 
believe I had ever sneezed as loudly in my life, and for the 
first time the agitator realized he had an audience. He stopped 
and lifted his face to my window, allowing me to see the 
features of the man who had furnished me with so many 
Sunday morning speculations. And what a face it was! I had 
never seen its like anywhere. There was not a line, a feature, 
a curve, or a bump which could not be described by the 
blunt adjective « hideous. » A black forest of hair grew where 
the forehead should have been, and beneath this untended 
foliage two narrow eyes looked inward at a nose that covered 
a good one-third of the face. He may have had a moustache, 
but it was covered by a fat, pink upper lip which caressed his 
extended nasal base, and from a gigantic and malformed chin 
a sparse beard was allowed to flourish. As I said, I had never 
seen a face quite so monstrous before, and when our eyes 
met I quickly withdrew my head from sight. There followed 
a moment of silence, and then I heard the sound of his 
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dragging footsteps beneath my window and the front door of 
the house open and close. I was completely alone and certain 
that this hideous changeling would either murder me or that 
the disease which ostracised him from the community would 
also afflict me. However, after my first moment of panic, I 
realized the fool I was playing. That is to say, I remembered 
why I had come to this village in the first place, and, with 
a shrug, I laid down on my bed to await whatever evil this 
man was to bring with him. However, 1 will admit that 1 
had never expected death to look so out and out mediaeval, 
and my heart beat a bit more rapidly than was its custom. 

After a minute or so I heard his footsteps (the proverbial 
footsteps I remember thinking), coming down the hall toward 
my room. They came closer and closer, and I shut my eyes 
to wait for the knock. It came. I bolted straight up in bed 
and found myself unable to utter the single phrase, « Come 
in.» Again he knocked, and I, cursing my weakness, just 
stared blankly at the door. Then I heard the latch turn, and 
I saw this deformed figure enter, what had been until now 
(save for the woman who brought me my meals of course), 
my solitary sanctuary. 

Several seconds passed, and then the intruder asked: 
« You are the foreigner who is ill? » Still unable to co-ordinate 
my nerves so that I might speak, my answer wass a curt nod. 

« But you do not go to the church? » he asked, slipping 
a bit closer to my bed. I remember amusing myself with the 
idea that death was going to take me to task for being 
irreligious, and it was just such an idea which was needed to 
relax me. I heard myself answer, « No. » 

The terrible face contorted into a smile and came closer. 
Now, I thought, now he will slit my throat or strangle me; 
and I closed my eyes never thinking they would again look 
upon this world. I felt his hand on my shoulder and I stiffened 
in preparation for my departure. But, instead of violently 
‘seizing me, the hand began patting me affectionately and its 

owner said: « So, you do not believe in such nonsense either. » 

Am I to be graced with a little theological instruction? 
I thought, and, opening my eyes, I saw that this monster was 
‘trying to look sympathetic and was nodding his head like 
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a rural doctor comforting a sick and frightened farmer. Then, 
the hand was removed and my visitor walked to my desk 
chair and sat down. 

«It is good to meet a man who is not a superstitious 
fool,» he said angrily. «In this whole town there is not a 
person who isn't led by the nose and hence into blindness. 
You are an educated man, no doubt, so you know what I 
mean. Ís there anything more ridiculous than believing in 
benevolent gods, I ask you that, eh? What proof can one 
give? I can sit here and curse God for hours and he will do 
nothing. Why? Because there is no such thing. I am the only 
man in this village who knows, the only man who is not a 
blind fool. Oh, I try to make them listen, but you see how 
they lock the church door on me. If they didn’t, I would run 
right in the middle of that fat fool’s service and tell them 
the truth. But they won't let me have a fair chance. They 
mock me because I’m a cripple and think that I’m insane. 
Is it insane to think that the God of goodness whom these 
idiots believe in does not exist? Am I not good enough proof 
for that. What power, if he had goodness in his heart, would 
afflict a man with a deformity like this? I ask you, as you 
are an intelligent man and will perhaps have an answer. » 

He went on like this for what seemed hours. When I 
had recovered from the initial shock of not being killed, 
and began listening to his string of platitudes and hand-me- 
down arguments, I was enraged to discover that what I had 
taken to be the envoy of death turned out to be nothing more 
interesting than the village atheist. Not only was this fool 
hideous and boring, but he had the presumption to consider 
me his confrére and intellectual ally. And, what was worse, 
I had, as I have admitted, committed the same error about 
him. It was an insufferable situation. On and on he went— 
whining, complaining, screaming, and mangling the arguments 
of the urban and witty sceptics which I had read, at one 
time, with such relish, After the most absurd statement he 
would always say that I would understand because I was an 
educated man. As if it would take a finely trained mind to 
grasp his subtle logic. What insolence! I, who had left the 
world, was being submitted to this. It was like an invitation 
from life to begin all over again. To once more become the 
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enthusiastic Antichrist in short pants. There was no more to 
it. It was a direct insult. 

Had my period of hibernation not weakened me, I 
would have jumped from my bed and throttled this idiot. 
But I knew I did not have enough strength or interest for 
this, and so was compelled to be his captive audience for God 
knows how long. Finally the church bells announced the 
service had ended, and, like some evil spirit who has just 
seen the cross held in front of him, this ridiculous little 
Satan hobbled out of my room. Not, however, without promis- 
ing me a return visits, as it was rare, he said, when such 
minds as ours could meet for a little conversation. Damn his 
impudence, and damn the little joke that life was playing 
en me. I was so outraged that I locked my door and remained 
mute to the entreaties of my landlady when she brought me 
my afternoon soup. 

The following Sunday I resolved to pay absolutely no 
attention to this audacious human being, and did not even 
bother to open my window. I heard the church bells and later 
the shuffling of feet as the Priest-led villagers filed into 
church. After this well-ordered pilgrimage had passed. I waited 
for sounds from the « Age of Enlightenment, » but there was 
only silence. Perhaps with my window closed, I thought, this 
man’s tirades are being shut out. This pleased me for a 
moment or so, but then I began wondering if the hunchback 
were actually there or not. His previous phillipics, though 
incomprehensible, had enough audible resonance to be heard 
through a closed window. Something might have happened to 
him, or perhaps he had joined the others and made his way 
back into the grace of the church. Curiosity became too much 
for me, and I grudgingly went to the window, opened it, and 
found myself staring directly into the cripple’s eyes. He had 
apparently been waiting for my appearance before beginning 
his performance; for no sooner had I poked my head over the 
ledge, than his face broke into that atrocious smile, and he 
began shaking his fist at the church, muttering to himself, and 
stamping back and forth in front of the ecclesiastical portal. 

What had before interested me in this display had been 
now removed, and I was about to indicate my displeasure by 
shutting the window violently, when I noticed that every now 
end then this hunchbacked heretic would glance at me 
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imploringly and feebly smile. He obviously wanted my 
encouragement, to have somebody with him in his weekly 
battle, and, while he still repulsed me, 1 could not help but 
feel somewhat sorry for this pathetic being. I tried to rid 
myself of this emotion but I did not succeed and remained at 
the window. I even, hypocrite that I was, gave him one or two 
encouraging smiles. When he was through with the silly danse 
macabre he signalled me with his hands that he was coming 
up, and although the thought of another session-of-ideas like 
the last one almost made me ill, I did not have the heart, it’s 
a revolting excuse I know, but I simply did not have the heart 
to inform this man that he was still alone in his ragged crusade 
for reason in the provinces. 

Up he came, into my room, and once more I was subjected 
to his complaints. This time, however, I did not let him 
filibuster, and inserted some questions of my own having 
nothing to do with theology and which, I hoped would indicate 
that I did not share an interest in the unanswered letter he 
had sent the Pope. I asked questions about the village’s age, 
its chief occupation, the number of inhabitants who died 
last year (I was still concerned about my incapacity to do 
so), and many other commonplace subjects designed to achieve 
with boredom what I was too timid and compassionate to 
accomplish directly. To my surprise he answered all my 
inquiries with great detail and didn’t seem to mind at all putt- 
ing aside his philosophic panoply. 

As I had suspected the village was composed chiefly of 
farmers and a few store keepers; there were also the few 
officials I mentioned but they too farmed the land. My visitor, 
so he said, had the distinction of being a silversmith and he 
proudly told me of the works he had done and those he 
planned in the future. 


These were the first words about himself that were not 
coated with gloom, and, because I showed some interest in 
them, he became actually animated with delight while expla- 
ining the details and satisfactions of his craft. 

All in all, I must admit it was a pleasant enough chat, 
and when the bells rang forcing him to go I was somewhat 
sorry. Not that I particularly liked this person now. No, his 
first dreadful impression had been too deeply etched in my 
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mind; but, well, after all, it was the first conversation 1 had 
had in close to a year, and when not grinding his ancient ax, 
the hunchback was not really too offensive. 1 will even admit 
to looking forward to his next visit and of waving to him 
while he performed the following Sunday. 

Our weekly meetings continued for over a year. On each 
occasion Senor del Rio (he did not tell me his name till the 
fifth or sixth visit), would begin with an insulting remark 
about God and his votaries and then settle down to the telling 
of the town’s latest gossip. I even ventured a few bits of 
information about myself and allowed him to read my books 
which he considered a very great honor. He never asked about 
my present condition, something for which I was grateful, 
and he referred with envy to my ability to remain in my 
room where a man could «think untouched by public pre- 
judice. » 

One morning he said something which I must admit 
touched me. During a silence in the conversation I asked him 
why he always lett when the bells sounded the end of the 
Mass. He looked away from me, somewhat embarrassed, and 
said that it was because he did not want the townspeople to 
know that he visited me. It might make things difficult for 
me here, he said sadly. I told him that it didn’t matter; that 
they couid do nothing to me; that I was, in a sense, beyond 
their power; but he remained firm. It would be bad, he said, 
and continued to leave at the Mass’ end. 

As I said, this Sunday rendezvous continued peacefully for 
close to a year and some months, and then something happened 
which caused an abrupt change in both our lives. I wish I 
could say that it was my death, but, au contraire, it was 
something which enmeshed me deeper into life. 

One evening, as I was watching the young men and women 
promenade beneath my window, an apparently unheard of 
thing occured. A car was driven into the small plaza, and two 


young men, not dressed in country fashion, descended and 
soon were the center of attraction. 

These two were totally unlike the young village men I 
was used to seeing. They moved through the square more 
slowly, and while the other men were in the habit of waving 
their hands furiously while they conversed, this pair kept 
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theirs pushed deeply into their pockets. Another trait which 
set these new arrivals apart from the rest of the youthful 
strollers was their lack of exuberance. They did not push, 
whistle, or laugh along with the other young people, and 
seemed totally indifferent to the obviously impressed and 
pretty young ladies who had clustered about their car. 

The two newcomers smoked cigarettes and appeared to 
be casually answering questions put to them by the eager 
youths, when one of the girls began blowing the car horn. It 
was terribly loud, but this seemed to please the crowd and 
soon each one took their turn investigating modern mechanics. 
This went on for close to twenty minutes, until the Priest 
made his first, at least to my knowledge, nocturnal appearance 
and called a halt to the horn blowing festivities. He then 
went up to the two young men and shook their hands warmly, 
while they, again unlike the villagers I had seen up to this 
time, returned his greeting with more familiarity than seemed 
proper. It is difficult to say just why this was so, and yet it 
was not only I who felt this breach of village ethics, but also 
the rest of the young revellers who grew silent as the two 
men put their arms about the Priest and apparently invited 
him for a ride in their automobile. The good Father was 
smiling but obviously refusing the invitation. His would-be- 
hosts, however, were equally tenacious. Finally one of the 
regular young men of the plaza pulled the Priest away from 
the embarrassing embrace and said something, which I could 
not hear, to the intruders. 

They shrugged, smiled, got into their car and were off 
as quickly as they had come. As soon as they had departed, 
the square quietly emptied until only the churchman rema- 
ined. Then, he too slowly left the street and disappeared into 
his house of God. 


I must say this occurrence both interested and puzzled me. 
These two young men had apparently committed some 
unforgiveable indiscretion and though I was burning with 
questions, I knew quite clearly that I had no business being 
interested in such things. One atheist was enough contact with 
a world I had promised to forget. It was all I could do to 
convince myself that his visits were not a betrayal of my 
purpose, and if I added still another outside interest to the 
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remains of my life, I thought, I might as well pack up and 
leave. For this reason 1 decided to cease my observations of 
the plaza by day, and was particularly careful about forcing 
myself to sleep before the night festivities began. In this way, 
I thought I could fight the temptation of forming another 
nexus with life and aid my enfeebled will to keep me on the 
narrow road leading to my long awaited death. 

This time, I am proud to say, it was not due to my lack 
of moral strength that my plan failed. I kept my vows and my 
window shut, but [ had forgotton Senor del Rio, who, when 
he arrived the following Sunday, a bit hurt he had missed 
me during his weekly moments of glory, began immediately 
discussing the subject I wished to avoid; the two young men 
with the car. His excitement was so intense that it completely 
removed any semblance of logic from his report, and I feel 
it would be best for me to paraphrase his account and spare 
the reader his incoherent exuberance. 

First then, let me say 1 was right in assuming that these 
two youths were set apart from the rest of the villagers. 
They were, if such a term is really applicable, the nobility of 
the region. Their father owned a large ranch devoted to the 
breeding of bulls about three miles north of the town, and his 
sons, though they had spent most of their childhood there, 
had gone to Madrid for their university studies. Added to the 
car which they drove, this was apparently enough in the eyes to 
the natives to make these young men specimens of difference 
and excitement. As could be expected, they did not find their 
pastoral world crowded with incident, and had, it was told, 
put up quite a fuss about wanting to remain in Madrid. Their 
father had been forced to go to the city personally and, so 
rumor had it, threatened them with disinheritance before they 
would consent to enjoy again the rustic charms of their 
country. One of the youths was a painter, the other wrote 

political articles (Senor del Rio did not know which was 
which), and both of them, according to the report, shared my 
friend’s opinion about the church. This, of course, caused 
him no end of pleasure, and I would have sworn that he was 
going to weep with delight when he told me what had actually 


taken place the other night. 
The church Father had been overjoyed to see the bro- 
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thers again after a four year absence, as he remembered 
them always to have been devout and respectful members 
of his small congregation of souls. The poor man, I gather, 
had not heard of the boring moral metamorphosis which 
young students undergo, and was therefore more than a little 
shocked when they threw their arms about him and, in tones 
of extreme sympathy, reported that they had heard, just 
before their return, that the Pope had discovered his indiscre- 
tions with a certain widow of the village and had excom- 
municated him; not because of the affair, which was common 
enough, but because the churchman had seen it necessary 
to take certain measures to prevent his alliance bearing 
fruit. In all seriousness, so Senor del Rio said, they had 
offered the good Father sanctuary at their ranch, lest, and 
here 1 am certainly paraphrasing my good friend's rather 
realistic choice of image, lest the poor Priest suffer the same 
fate as did a certain Master Abelard. This is what had caused 
the disturbance, and it is easy to understand how such words 
must have sounded to the simple, pious ears of this man of 
the cloth and the young men and women who considered 
him an inviolate being. Even I, always the first to appreciate 
wit, found their action highly offensive; but Senor del Rio, 
of course, welcomed the two new found allies in his fight 
against the church, and could hardly contain himself in his 
impatience to meet these heroes who had flaunted the gods. 

As he babbled on, I suddenly felt uncomfortably disrobed 
— as if I were being made to look back upon my life, my 
world, through a pitiless x-ray machine which stripped the 
monuments I and my fellow contemporaries had constructed 
of their interesting forms and left only the sparse and twisted 
frame. With the flesh of sophistication removed from all the 
so-called civilized mental pastimes, they turned out to be, in 
the honesty of bone, nothing but deceptive structures, having, 
as a base, the flatulant whining of a village atheist and two 
bored, spoiled young men. There, in the shadow of the small 
room I had chosen for my crypt, I was made naked by the 
hunchback's story, and 1 found myself ashamed of the life 
I had, in such a cavalier fashion, decided to abandon. I sensed 
that all the years I thought possessed of certain noble elements, 
had been really infected by a strange incapacity — an 
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incapacity no different from that of an untutored cripple to 
live peacefully with his betters or that of the two young 
students who found it politic to humiliate a harmless and no 
doubt kind individual. 

Of course, I tried to convince myself that all was over; 
that, whatever this incapacity was that I suddenly saw in 
my and so many of my former friends’ lives, it could no 
longer affect one who had decided to give up the whole thing 
as hopeless. But I was not satisfied. I still felt uncomfortably 
exposed, and had not a series of events happened which helped 
me find what, at least in my opinion, is an answer, I should 
have, in all probability, brooded over this to the grave. 

The first in this series was not altogether auspicious. It 
was a week day afternoon, almost a month after I had this 
unnerving insight, when Senor Del Rio, forgetting about the 
need for social discretion, appeared in my room. I was in an 
almost semi-conscious state, and, my place being almost dark, 
I thought I might be having one of my frequent afternoon 
dreams. I soon realized, however, that I would never entertain 
a dream which behaved so outlandishly, and was forced to 
admit the validity of my friend’s unscheduled presence. 

He was literally performing a strange dance while trying 
to tell me something which my drowsiness and his customary 
incoherence prevented me from understanding a first. About 
the fourth time around I gathered that the two young men 
who had come to mean so much to him had stopped by his 
store to inquire about silverwork on their saddles. The Senor 
had immediately told them how much he had appreciated 
their little quip at the Priest’s expense, and then, after 
assuring them of his sympathy, he had had the good grace 
to extend them an invitation to join us at our next Sunday 
meeting. 

I was appalled at this. What could he be thinking of? 
Our little chats, as silly as they were, could be tolerated as 
long as no one knew about them, as long as I could feel that 
they were just a last, little ridiculous fling on my part. 
However, if my room was going to be turned into a salon, a 
salon frequented by the people who most upset me, this 
would be too much. I told him so, and added that, in my 
opinion, it would be best if he ceased paying me his weekly 
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respects, as we did not really have anything more to talk 
about and 1 was not physically sound enough to endure the 
emotional fatigue these visits caused. 

When I finished, I expected he would be erestfallen, but, 
instead, he took it to be some sort of joke, and, without let- 
ting me protest further, he permitted himself the familiarity 
of a wink, shook his head impishly, and left my room. He 
had treated me as if I were a child and ignorant of what was 
for my best! 

What was I to do? The thought of such a meeting 
terrified me. I had just come to the conclusion that these 
three individuals symbolized the shallow inadequacy of my 
former life, and now I was being forced to entertain them as 
if we were in secret league. It was insufferable, but I knew 
I had neither the right nor the power to keep them out. They 
would come on Sunday and, like a good host, I would 
graciously admit them. 

Had I had the energy to flee, I might have done so; but 
such violent exertion was out of the question. I had either 
to hurry my death or be faced with humiliation, and I must 
confess, when I realized how inflexible this alternative was, 
I almost gave in to the romantic gesture. However, knowing 
that this was, in itself, the summit of incapacity, I was repelled 
by it as never before. 

The following Sunday I rose early and planted myself by 
the window a good hour before the Priest appeared. When 
the bells rang and he made his entrance in the square, I 
thought for a moment he looked toward my window, but since 
he had never paid any attention to me before, indeed I did 
not even know if he was aware of my existence, I decided I 
must have been mistaken and restrained myself from waving. 
I didn’t know why I wanted to gesture to him, but at that 
moment, before the ritual of worship began, I wished we 
might have greeted one another. 

When he departed, I stared at the silent, sun-baked 
plaza, and, for the first time, wished it were not deserted. 
The bleak morning emptiness no longer consoled but frigh- 
tened me, and I found myself anxious for the procession 
to file by. I listened to the bells and waited. Finally, after 
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what seemed hours, the Priest returned leading his congrega- 
tion triumphantly to church. 

Though the morning was bright with sun, it was unusually 
cold, and this forced the gathering to walk somewhat faster 
than usual. However, the humble, devout attitude remained. 
Heads bowed and hands folded, they followed their Priest 
obediently to the Mass. As usual, my observations went 
unnoticed, and, after the last member of the procession had 
entered the church, 1 quickly closed my window and began 
preparing for the expected visitors. It seemed the only thing 
left for me to do, and although 1 was certainly in no mood 
to try to make an impression with my neatness, I made the 
room more presentable than it had been for close to two years. 

I had just finished removing the last lump from my bed 
when there was a knock, and, as usual, before I could go to 
the door or call out, Senor del Rio entered. He was followed 
by the two brothers, and, with a great deal of politeness and 
formality, the atheist presented me to the two young men. 
Their names were Pablo and Juan Cordero, and, on seeing 
them face to face, I had to admit they were both extraordina- 
rily handsome. Pablo, the oldest, was a bit taller than Juan, 
but the latter had a continual smile playing on his face which 
was charming and seemed to hint that he knew far more 
than his brother about the facts of the world. Yes, for a 
moment, I was enchanted with these new arrivals and 
completely forgot about the unpleasant incident which, in a 
sense, had been the reason for my unfortunate self-appraisal. 
I say, for a moment; for no sooner had Senor del Rio begun 
to speak about the difference between this meeting and the 
one that was now taking place on the other side of the plaza, 
than I realized that the «charming smile » was really a 
contemptuous grin, and that I, as well as the Senor, was pro- 
bably its cause. 1 glanced at the older brother whose face had 
remained immobile since his entrance, and what I had taken 
at first to be a dignified countenance, now impressed me as 
out and out boredom. 1 could not help believing that they 
considered me of the same fiber as this hunchbacked idiot, 
and each time they glanced at one another, I was sure they 
were silently saying: « My, have we found two old ones here! » 
I wanted to scream at Senor del Rio to be quiet and stop jibb- 
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ring nonsense. 1 wanted to display my contempt for him too, 
and show these young cynics that I was not to be dealt with 
in such a flippant fashion. 

I still do not understand this reaction. I detested what 
these two pretentious aristocrats represented, but, neverth- 
eless, I was angered when I believed them to be amusing 
themselves at my expense. Was this mere vanity on my part? 
Was it a slip back into my old world of theater? I did not 
and do not know. However, I am certain that I was just going 
to tell the garrulous Senor what I thought of him and his 
ideas when the oldest brother did this for me. Right in the 
middle of some foolishness about opulent ritual and needless 
poverty I heard him calmly say: « You are the silliest ass I 
have ever known. Do be silent so we may talk with the 
gentleman who should be spared your type of nonsense occa- 
sionally. In fact, it might be better if you left altogether. » 

Senor del Rio was flabbergasted, but I, it hurts me to 
say this, I was glad to have discovered that the smiles and 
bored looks were not intended for me, and when the insulted 
cripple turned to me for help, I merely shrugged my shoulders 
and turned away. I regretted having done this immediately, 
but I felt he had presumed upon me long enough, and, after 
all, he had really been impervious to my polite attempts at 
at disuasion. I was not without sympathy for him, but I said 
nothing, and when he angrily departed I felt a marvellous 
sense of relief. 

For a moment, the three of us remained silent, and then 
I asked the older brother if he were always so blunt. 

«I detest being lectured,» he answered in a mincing 
voice. « But I suppose one can’t escape that here. » 

«Or anywhere else, » the second brother said sadly. 

Then they began telling me of the good times they had 
had as students in Madrid and about the terribly clever 
friends with whom they were used to associating. The « pea- 
sant heads » they now lived among proved a sad contrast. Senor 
del Rio, they said, was a prime example. A little more exci- 
table than the rest, but that was because he was out of his 
mind. When I timidly suggested that his views in certain 
matters might be in accord with theirs, the younger snapped: 
« One doesn’t talk in that way any more. Be humorous or 
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be silent. That is the way one should conduct himself in such 
things today. » 

Never having been much of a wit, I remained silent for 
the better part of our conversation and only answered direct 
questions. It was soon obvious that we really had nothing to 
say to one another of any magnitude, and when the bells 
announced the end of Mass, I went to the window to watch 
the villagers file into the plaza and begin their Sunday 
promenade. I was just about to remark that they seemed far 
happier than our poor Senor del Rio, when I heard the door 
ciose. I turned around and discovered that, without so much 
as a curt goodbye, the two young men had departed. At first, 
i was furious. How dare they show so little respect toward 
me, 1 thought. The upstarts! The damned, bored-with-it-all 
upstarts! I was on the point of chasing after them when I 
suddenly realized that what had happened had been for the 
best. As long as they believed me to be a few cuts above 
Senor del Rio, I took their dislike as a compliment. My values 
were at last in their proper order. 

After this disappointing morning social, several weeks 
went by with my feeling no nearer to my goal. As an added 
burden, Senor del Rio returned, and although he was certainly 
a great deal more reticent, his presence oppressed me more 
than it had previously; since, for a moment, I had though 
myself rid of all the nonsense he carried with him like an 
unpleasant odour. Now I was afraid that the entire game 
would begin again. On top of these purely psychological 
objections, our meetings were now a bit socially strained. He 
would enter my room at the usual time, sit on the foot of 
my bed and remain silent. Not wanting to encourage him, I, 
too, would say nothing, until he looked at me beseechingly, 
smiled and finally left. The whole thing was disquieting, and 
I felt as if I were being stifled by mephitic air until he 
departed and I could go to the window, open it, and look 
out over the village. 

Several months passed this way. I, feeling that I had 
finally rid myself of my former life by seeing it go unclothed 
before me, but still not capable of dying peacefully, and 
Senor del Rio, sitting silently on my bed each Sunday like a 
whipped and repentant animal. I was becoming resigned to 
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this stultifying interim bewteen life and death when an event 
happened which, while certainly tragic, proved to be, in a 
certain way, my salvation. 

It was an ordinary week-day afternoon and I was, from 
sheer habit, reading one of my books for the twentieth or so 
times when 1 suddenly realized there was more noise than 
usual in the plaza. It was not merely the sound of the old 
feminine hucksters bargaining, but rather a low, excited 
buzzing composed of many voices. 1 opened my window and 
saw about twice the usual number of people were in the 
small square and that they were crowded about an old man 
who was carrying a shepherd's staff. He was beating this long 
stick rhythmically on the ground as he spoke, and, every 
now and then, he would stamp his foot angrily and spit. 1 
couldn't possibly hear what was being said, but, for some 
reason, I, too, felt excited; and when the Priest appeared 
and led the old man into the church 1 felt [ was being 
cheated of some important bit of news. 

I had just returned to my book when there was a knock 
on the door and Senor del Rio rushed in. I had never seen 
him in such a state — eyes rolling, mouth foaming, and his 
body seized by spasmodic convulsions. Added to his normal, 
everyday hideousness, these new attractions produced a truly 
terrifying sight. 

Suddenly, in the midst of these gyrations, which I had, 
at first, taken to be death throes, I heard the word « miracle » 
being repeated again and again. What on earth is he carrying 
on about? I thought angrily. What new prank has he been 
up to? 

Thus I judged this hopping and twisting to be another 
victory dance, and was sincerely shocked when he calmed 
down sufficiently to tell me that the miracle which had 
produced this woeful condition was of the old-fashioned, 
christian variety. There was nothing at all particularly original 
about it. While tending his sheep in the hills north of the 
village, the above mentioned shepherd had had a visitation 
from a saint (the poor man did not know which one) who 
had blessed him, his sheep and the village. Whoever he was, 
he had promised to appear at the same time the following 
week and to give absolution to the whole town. 
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It was just the type of quaint hallucination the loneliness 
of a shepherd’s life produces, and I could not understand why 
Senor del Rio was so upset. He, a man of cultivation and 
sensibility! I explained this to him, but he would hear no 
rational explantion of this event. No, he screamed of plots, of 
madness, of superstition, until I finally perceived that it was 
not merely anger which was causing this outburst, but also 
fear. The more he railed against the ignorance of those who 
hold trust in divine miracles, the more his terror was apparent. 
i told him that since the saint had promised to return next 
week to absolve the villagers he had no cause for alarm; for 
the miracle would obviously fail to occur and the cause of 
reason would be upheld. However, he would not be consoled, 
and, still trembling with anger and fright, he left, slamming 
the door behind him. 

During the days that followed, one could feel the excite- 
ment this news had caused in the village. Each day there 
were frequent debates and hushed gatherings in the square, 
while at night no one ventured from his home to engage in 
the usual evening frivolities. On Sunday, the procession was 
the most staid and solemn I had ever seen it, and the Mass 
lasted a good hour longer than usual. Also, for the first time 
since I had begun my window observing, Senor del Rio did 
not appear. How terrified he must have been of that one 
possibility in a million that his whole life was to be refuted 
in a day. Even my interim existence was affected by the 
expectant agitation which hovered about the town. When, for 
example, my afternoon and evening meals were brought by 
my landlady, we had a lively discussion about this coming 
event and what it would mean to the village. We had hardly 
said three words to each other in my three years of residence, 
but now we would chat from one to two hours daily. I said 
nothing which might in any way dampen her enthusiasm, 
and she, in turn, was nice enough to include me in the 
miracle’s expected benefits. 

The day the saint’s appearance was to take place the 
excitement had become so intense, both in the town and in 
my room, that when the church bells were unexpectedly 
rang, I bolted from my bed, and, as if it were the most natural 
Wing for me to do, began dressing to go out. It was not 
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until I was fully attired that I realized what I was about. 
Still anxious, I forced myself to sit at the desk and begin 
sketching my mother’s profile on an unused section of the 
blotter. I must not do anything rash or regretful today, I 
kept telling myself. Whatever happens, and most likely noth- 
ing will, does not concern you. Remain where you are, where 
you have had a not altogether unpleasant three years, and 
do not go rushing blindly back into a world where you have 
no life in particular to lead. 

I recited this decalogue in kind, preceptorial tones, and 
was on the verge of tearfully thanking myself for such sincere 
advice and guidance, when the entire village began congregat- 
ing in front of the church. They were all wearing their 
Sunday garments, but, instead of the restrained and pious 
attitudes which went with these stern articles of clothing, 
there were nervous cries, loud talking and restive gestures. I 
watched the gathering for a moment or so, and then forced 
myself to concentrate on the gentle curve of my mother’s chin. 
I must not be irrational, I kept repeating, I must keep at 
the chin. 

I kept up this intimate exchange of maxims until the 
Priest appeared carrying a large wooden cross in his arms 
and silently blessed the people about him. Then they took 
their customary marching position behind him, and the 
Father, holding the cross high in front of him, began leading 
the gathering out of the plaza. 

When the last pilgrim had vanished, I returned to the 
chin. But concentration was impossible. It seemed as if I had 
lost all control of my body. From the waist down I was pure 
movement and, whether I desired it or not, this movement 
was directed toward the door. I struggled against it and 
tried to convince myself that establishing the correct proport- 
ions of my mother’s jaw was every bit as important as running 
off to observe a miracle which would not take place. My hands, 
however, joined my legs’ spastic twitching, forcing me to 
release the pencil and grasp the sides of the desk to steady 
them. About a minute had passed since the procession had 
departed, and not a sound was coming from the village. How 
far have they gone? I wondered. If I wait much longer I will 
probably never overtake them. Yes, I had weakened for a 
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moment, but 1 quickly remembered my earlier, stabler 
precepts and decided to take to my bed where this physical 
agitation could be better controlled. 

I had no sooner laid down when I vaulted up, went to the 
closet and took down the overcoat that had gone unused for 
over three years. All this time, I bombarded myself with 
questions and invectives, but it was like talking to another 
person — a person who didn’t care in the least about my 
epinions or advice. My mind mocked and derided my action, 
but the action went on, and when I had buttoned myself in 
the large coat, I closed my room’s window, turned my mother’s 
picture face down, shut my book without marking the place 
and, as if it were the most commonplace of occurences, left 
my room. 

Once out of the house, I began trotting, yes actually trot- 
ting, in the direction the villagers had taken. I hadn’t gone 
twenty yards when I discovered the truth in the parable about 
flesh and spirit. My legs, used to nothing more strenuous than 
supporting my body from bed to window and back again, 
were not prepared for this sudden athletic demand, and I 
sprawled as helplessly as an overturned turtle into the dirt 
street. Was not this enough to convince me of the folly of 
my adventure? Was not this a clear sign from Providence 
hat I had best return to my hermetic chamber and eagerly 
await the heart attack which was sure to follow such excesses? 
Had I been in a sane frame of mind it certainly would have 
peen, but, in a few minutes, I had undermined a three year 
ntention and, for some inscrutable reason, I felt it would be 
i greater defeat, a greater piece of idiocy, to return. 

The real question, however, was whether I could con- 
inue apart from my desire to do so. The undignified obloquy 
which I was in had to be remedied before any thought of 
;oing on or returning could be considered. I carefully pushed 
nyself up from the road, and, once on my feet, staggered for 
ı few seconds until my balance was regained. Then, at a pace 
nore suited to a man of my years, I followed the road the 
illagers were using. 

It was not as difficult as I imagined to overtake the pro- 
ession, as it included old men and women who were almost 
s incapable of the simple function of walking as I. When 
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I first saw them they were moving slowly up the side of the 
hill which served as the village’s natural boundary. Not wan- 
ting to be noticed if possible, and also wishing to conserve 
what little strength I had for this coming hill, I stopped, this 
time on my own volition, and sat down on a large rock along 
side the road. I wheezed for a few minutes until the black 
figures had disappeared from sight, and then, feeling some- 
what rested, I flipped my coat collar up in a rakish fashion, 
and, as best I could on my untrained legs, began the journey 
up the enclosing hill. 

Unfortunately, this was only the first of many such incli- 
nes which I had to mount if I would keep pace with the 
Priest-led expedition. How some of the old women made it 
is still a mystery. 

When I had ended what must have been the sixth such 
climb and saw the black line starting up another slope some 
three hundred yards away, I thought if any miracle was to 
happen that day it would be that I had managed to make 
this journey without disintegrating from fatigue. Still, I trod 
on with as much resolution as the devout believers in 
front of me, who, after close to an hour of this alpine wander- 
ing, halted at the foot of a small red clay slope where they 
were met by the blessed and visionary shepherd. 

I remained some two hundred yards behind the gather- 
ing where I would not be seen, but would still have a good 
view if anything of interest should take place. Seeing the 
shepherd gesturing toward the crest of the hill with his staff 
and assuming it was there that the unknown saint had pro 
mised an appearance, I sat down behind a group of asher 
rocks and fixed my eyes on ihe would-be spiritual horizon 
It was now about ten o’clock and though the sun was shining 
brightly in a clear sky, I was forced to huddle into my over 
coat to keep the mountain air from piercing my pamperec 
body. Apparently indifferent to the uncomfortable weather 
the congregation was standing quietly at the base of the pre 
destined hill, and I wondered just how long they would pa 
tiently refuse to admit their pilgrimage was pointless. Al 
though I had ceased reproaching myself with this extrava 
gance, I also wondered how long I would sit shivering anı 
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waiting for their ineluctable disappointment to become 
apparent. 

I am still not sure how long it was (the unpleasant wea- 
ther made it seem aeons) until I sensed something resembling 
music was blending with the shrill staccato of the wind. At 
first, of course, I thought it some freak acoustical arrangement 
of the hills and rocks, but when I recognized the music as a 
famous hymn written by that potent old German Kapellmei- 
ster, I inadvertently left my granite shelter and took a few 
steps towards the black garmented pilgrims. At the music's 
sound they had all dropped to their knees and lifted their 
faces towards the rim of the slope. Only the Priest, still hol- 
‚ding the cross in his hands, was standing, and, as I, forgetting 
¡about my desire to go unseen, came closer, I heard him chan- 
‘ting in vulgate Latin. 

I confess I was stunned by all this, and, for a second, 
¡allowed myself to expect an actual miraculous event to follow 
these celestial chords. Entranced, I walked closer to the source 
‚of the plain chant and hymn, until my aesthetic taste rudely 
awakened me to the obvious chasm existing between the Pro- 
itestant chorale and the expected Catholic miracle. For a saint 
to manifest himself, in Spain, to the accompaniment of Bach, 
was asking my critical faculties to accept too much; and yet, 
to my amazement, in a few moments a figure, looking every 
inch the heavenly apparition, did appear at the top of the 
hill. I was now only a few feet behind the last row of kneeling 
‘worshippers who were crossing themselves furiously and star- 
ing at the purple robed figure who stood, his arms stretched 
out to either side, on the hill’s summit. The Priest started 
towards him, but was told, in rather poor Latin, to remain 
where he was. 

Then the musically confused saint, continuing to maul a 
fine and ancient tongue, began blessing the entire village and 
even took the trouble to mention several of the gathering by 
mame. Only the Priest knew what was being said apparently, 
for the worshippers gave no indication, even when singled out 
from the rest, that they were receiving such a gift. They 
stared simply at their benefactor and continued crossing them- 
selves. 

Unfortunately, I was still too far away to see this heavenly 
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envoy’s face clearly enough to know just who was being de: 
picted in this grotesque melodrama. For a melodrama 1 knew 
it was. If the music hadn't convinced me, the Latin had, and 
since the enraptured pilgrims were paying no attention at all 
to my presence, I walked around the side of them to take a 
better look at this bestower of blessings. As I did this, the 
music stopped for a few seconds, but then continued once 
more. This time, however, it sounded suspiciously like a sub- 
dued sonata by Beethoven! 

What was happening? I wondered. What terrible joke 
was being played upon these people who had come so trus- 
tingly to this little hill. Then, when I was no more than a 
hundred feet away from the saintly figure, still too far to see 
his features clearly, I realized what was taking place and: 
who this mock saint was. | 

At first, I wanted to unmask this fraud, but I was not 
certain whether this wouldn’t be more inhuman than letting 
these people continue to worship and enjoy this pseudo-theo- 
phany. Though it was by no means simple, I controlled my 
anger and decided it was better to allow the deception to con- 
tinue than to enter so forcefully into the lives of people I nei- 
ther knew nor belonged to in any way. 

I left my position at the base of the incline and was 
about to move to a respectful distance behind the congregation 
when Í saw Senor del Rio appear from behind the same rock 
which had guarded me from the early morning wind. He was 
hobbling as fast as his malformed legs would carry him 
toward the scene of worship, and, as I watched him approach, 
I felt somewhat better knowing that if these people around 
me were to be deceived, so would this bitter little man. It 
was perhaps malicious of me to have felt this way, and when 
I think of what followed, I am ashamed of myself for having 
taken so lightly what was, in truth, a deep moment of crisis 
for everyone present. 

As Senor del Rio approached the outer fringe of worship- 
pers, I noticed with horror that he was carrying a rifle in his 
arms. Such a man might do anything, I thought, and when 
I saw the madness which was visible on his face, I was 
certain his presence there would end in disaster. The figure 
on the hill had stopped his Latin blessings, but did not retreat 
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from this coming assailant. He watched the atheist's clipped 
approach, and when this armed and angry deformity was 
exactly in the center of the still kneeling townspeople, the 
saintly pretender damned him by name and told the villagers 
to cast him from their town. This he said in Spanish, but be- 
fore the simple people could assimilate this demand, Senor 
del Rio had begun screaming in the voice of a maimed and 
desperate animal. 

« Treachery, » he cried. « You cannot be what you claim. 
You wish to mock me, but 1 will show you. 1 will show you 
all that I am right. You cannot crush me now, you saintly 
devil. We will see whether or not you are the great spirit 
you pretend to be. » 

During this terrifying speech he had stopped, lifted his 
head higher than I had ever seen it, and danced about knock- 
ing several of the startled pilgrims over. Then, in one extre- 
mely graceful movement, he raised the rifle to his shoulder 
and fired at the figure on the hill. The noise from the weapon 
was deafening, and its echo in the rocky valley prevented the 
cries of the false saint, if there were any, from being heard 
as he staggered and fell face downward. 

When the final waves of sound from the gun’s firing had 
disappeared, Senor del Rio pointed to the fallen body in 
triumph. « There,» he screamed. « there is your saint, your 
salvation. He has been killed! Do you hear me, you fools, 
killed! » 

Although his screams were unearthly, no attention was 
paid him. The eyes of the villagers were still rooted to the 
crest of the hill where the body lay shrouded in the purple 

¡robes which before had seemed so regal, but which now 
‘ were being buffeted by the wind like discarded rags. I, too, 
‘ was frozen in a state of shock. There was so much I felt I 
could say or do to avert a further disaster, but I was powerless 
‘to move. With the rest of the pilgrims I stared dumbly at the 
crumpled saint, and when, to my horror, the body began 
: slowly rolling down the slope toward us, I joined them in a 
¡long protesting moan. The « murdered saint » tumbled faster 
and faster down the incline, until there was a veritable chaos 
\ ef dead limbs and torn garments whirling to the foot of the 
&:]l. During this sickening descent, Senor del Rio laughed 
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wildly, and when the body finally came to rest at the base 
of the decline, he began to make his way through the stunned 
onlookers towards it. When I saw this, I, thinking another 
excess on this madman's part might be prevented, stumbled 
towards the body also. 

It proved, however, unnecessary for me to restrain the 
Senor from any added violence; for as he shuffled through 
the crowd of townspeople a large man grasped him by the arm 
and wrested the rifle from him. Shrieking with rage, the 
atheist struck his assailant in the face and attempted to recap- 
ture his weapon, but the large man, unaffected by the cripple’s 
blow, threw him roughly to the ground. The hunch-back must | 
have been stunned by the fall, as he was motionless for several | 
moments while the congregation slowly and silently formed | 
an enclosing circle around him. They remained expressionless | 
all this time, and the Priest, still in an attitude of prayer, 
seemed oblivious to all but the saint's body which had ceased | 
its senseless fall a few feet in front of him. 

When Senor del Rio recovered his senses and tried to 
get to his feet, the shortness of his legs and the odd construc- : 
tion of his body made this a difficult enterprise. The villagers | 
still regarded him in silence, and then, a woman, whose face 
was hidden behind a dark veil, reached down by her side, | 
picked up a stone, and threw it at the twisting figure in the 
middle of the dark circle. 

The rock was not thrown with a great deal of force, but 
it hit Senor del Rio squarely on the large hump his body 
reluctantly supported. There was a cry of pain, and, as if 
this awakened the rest of the people from their somnabulistic 
state, one, then two, then a score of rocks were hurled at the 
writhing killer of saints who could still not achieve an upright 
position. 

When I saw what was happening, I rushed to the body ly- 
ing in front of the Priest, and turned it on its back so I might 
see the face. What 1 had suspected from the beginning was 
true. Lying in front of me, his forehead covered with blood, 
was Pablo Cordero — the bored, unsmiling young man with 
whom I had spent an unpleasant half hour. Although the face 
had been severely lacerated by his fall, not to mention the 
bullet which had smashed through his forehead, it was still 
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extremely composed and dignified, and, had not the screams 
of Senor del Rio interrupted this inopportune moment for 
appreciation, I might have knelt to wipe the mire and blood 
from the finely chisled features. However, when 1 turned 
and saw that Senor del Rio was badly bleeding himself, and 
that he no longer made any attempt to rise or defend himself 
from the onslaught of stones, I turned to the Priest, who 
was still kneeling, his arms about the cross, unaware of what 
was going on behind him. I stepped up, grasped him gently 
by the arm, and pointed to Pablo. 

« Look,» I said softly, «it was not a saint. You must 
stop what’s going on. They are stoning a man to death 
because they believe this boy to be a saint. They are wrong 
and must, for their own sake, be stopped. » 

The Priest raised his eyes, looked at the dead boy’s face, 
and then turned to me. It was the first time I had ever seen 
this man at so close a distance, and I was somewhat surprised 
to find him much younger and not at all as heavy as he 
appeared from my window. Still, for some reason, his stare 
made me uncomfortable and I lowered my eyes for a moment 
before directing them back to see if Senor del Rio was still 
weathering the stones being hurled by his fellow villagers. 
He was now lying motionless on the ground with his arms 
resting in a position to cover his head. This they did not do 
very well, for just as I turned, a large rock thudded dully 
against his already blood stained temple. If he had not died 
before that, he was certainly dead then, and his attackers, 
sensing that they had accomplished their purpose, ceased the 
assault. 

As I looked at the broken body and the rigid faces 
surrounding it, I was seized with the desire to run, as fast 
as my maltreated legs would allow, from this senseless scene. 
And I would have done so, had I not remembered that there 
was still one principal in this distorted passion play who had 
not, as yet, appeared. However, before I could decide what 
should be done about this added personage, the Priest, carry- 
ing Pablo’s body, entered the man made circle. He gently 
placed the dead boy next to Senor del Rio’s crumpled form, 
end, leaning on the wooden cross for support, blessed both 
ef them. When he had finished this rite, he motioned the 
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villagers to come forward and revealed who their saint really 
was. When they realized for whom they had killed and how 
they had been tricked, the pilgrims broke their deadly silence 
with frightening cries and appeals to the Priest for explanations 
and help. He did not, apparently, have these at hand, and 
simply told several of the men to take the bodies back to the 
town and the rest of the villagers to return to their homes. 
Without waiting for him to lead them in procession, they 
obeyed his instructions and scattered in groups of twos and 
threes across the countryside. The Priest made no attempt to 
form them into their usual marching columns, and, glancing 
at me coldly, he left with the four men who were carrying 
the bleeding bodies of Senor del Rio and Pablo. 

I watched then disappear over one of the many hills that 
stood between me and the safety of my small room, and when 
all was deserted, I turned and walked to the top of the slope 
where this parody of the miraculous had taken place. I was 
close to utter exhaustion and the hundred feet to the summit 
seemed like so many miles. When I finally completed the 
ascent, 1 sprawled breathlessly onto the ground. My head was 
spinning and my entire body trembled, not from the cold, 
but from the effects of the strain, both physical and otherwise, 
it had put up with. 

After a few minutes, I recuperated sufficiently to stand 
and walk to the other side of the hill, and there, his head 
hidden in his arms, crouched next to the radio which had 
furnished the anachronistic musical accompaniment to this 
late morning travesty, was the second brother, Juan. When he 
heard me approach he lifted his head from his arms’ protec- 
tion, and, still smiling in his enchanting way, asked what had 
happened. When I told him that his brother was dead and that 
Senor del Rio had been stoned to death, I watched with 
pleasure the smile turn into an untempered grimace of grief 
and fear. 


«We did not know,» he cried. «My brother did not 


mean this to happen. He is dead? I heard the shot, but I did | 
not know what had happened. I was frightened for a moment, 


but I was sure Pablo would be all right. They stoned Senor 


del Rio? And are they still here? And are they looking for 
me? Will they kill me too? » 
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1 stopped this uncontrolled rambling by slapping him. I 
think this was the first time in my life I had ever struck 
someone, but his unashamed fear and sickening remorse 
revolted me. I told him the townspeople had gone, and that 
it would be best for him if he too left immediately. Then, 
when he just continued sobbing and made no sign of moving, 
I screamed: « You fool, leave this place. Leave before you 
share your brother's end! » 

The young man looked at me in terror, then got to his 
feet and stumbled down the clay slope until he reached the 
flat, rock-covered valley. He did not glance back, but ran, 
stumbling and falling, at intervals, across the rugged terrain 
until he disappeared from sight. 

Finding myself completely alone, I started down the side 
of the hill leading to the village. I had just achieved the 
first step of level ground when, shall I call it the inertia, the 
emotional inertia which had caused me to act instinctively for 
the first time in my life, ceased, and the full import of what 
had happened lay like a tangled puzzle in front of me. A 
puzzle that had to be solved, and quickly; for with this 
cessation of instinctive action came an emotion which I had 
managed, with little difficulty, to subdue during my active 
life and interim existence. This feeling, this actual physical 
disorder I now had, was brute fear. What the realization 
that I was impotent as a man and as an artist had failed to 
produce; what the decision to die had been incapable of 
causing; what the revelation of the meaning, or lack of it, in 
my past life had only hinted at, this morning’s melodrama, 
farce and tragedy had accomplished. I was afraid, and the 
worst of it was I understood that the feeling I experienced 
was a result, not of what had happened, but of the effects 
these happenings would induce. I was afraid of something that 
had not yet taken place, but had been, in a certain sense, 
presaged by the events I had witnessed. 

It was, however, too much for me to wrestle with in the 
state I was in. The wind was still making the muscles of my 
body dance unpleasantly, and my mind, suddenly face to 
face with such an enigma, refused to reason in a proper 
fashion. I wanted to return to the village, but I was not sure 


I was in any condition for such a journey. I was not even 
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positive that without someone leading me I could find the 
town; for I had come quite a distance that morning, and, as 
I have said, the village is not easily distinguishable by day. 
I decided, however, that it had to be attempted, and, tremb- 
ling with cold and weariness I started home. 

I would describe this return journey to my room were 
it not accomplished in a completely insensible condition, and, 
in all honesty, 1 can remember nothing of how 1 found my 
way through the maze of stone and clay back to the protection 
of my small chamber. It was like achieving some difficult 
task while asleep, and then being amazed to find it completed 
upon waking. I can only remember suddenly finding myself 
standing in front of my bed, ripping off the overcoat which 
had failed its purpose of keeping me comfortable in the frigid 
mountain atmosphere, and throwing myself down into an 
exhausted sleep. 

When I awoke it was bright daylight, and though I am 
not sure what time it was when I fell asleep, I suspect I 
remained unconscious for close to twenty hours. For a moment, 
I was completely disoriented as to where I was or what had 
happened; then the whole history flashed through my mind, 
and after I had reassured myself several times that it had 
not been a dream, I got up from the bed and to my window — 
the window I had theatrically closed the previous day. The 
sunlight, streaming through the glass panes, forced me to 
close my eyes for a second before looking out into the village. 
When I finally adjusted them to the glare, I found myself gaz- 
ing at a completely deserted square. It was late morning, and 
the church plaza, usually bustling with activity, lay empty. 
I tried to think of possible reasons for this other than the 
most obvious, but failed. It was a week day, Saturday, in 
fact, if my calculations were correct, and yet the small plaza 
gave no semblance of life. It could only be due to what 
happened yesterday, I thought, and with this not altogether 
brillant deduction, my fear returned. It was worse than it had 
been on its first appearance, for now it was not diluted by 
fatigue. My body started to shake, and I could feel the muscles 
in my stomach contracting into the size of a child’s fist. 

I returned to my bed and lay staring at the room’s objects, 
shapes and shadows, but, far from offering me any comfort 
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by their familiarity, they seemed distorted, hostile and intent 
upon heightening the panic I could neither subdue nor explain. 

After several hours of this futility, I was interrupted by 
the landlady arriving with my afternoon meal. Though she 
had become quite talkative in the last few days, she only 
smiled wistfully at me this time and said: «So the Senor is 
finally awake. » Then, without another word she left. Eating, 
of course, was out of the question, and though I wanted to 
make this clear to her, I was in no mood for conversation and 
did not answer. 

It was not until several minutes after this woman had 
left that I remembered she must have been present at 
yesterday’s spectacle, and that, in all probability, she had 
contributed one or two of the stones that had felled the 
crippled atheist. Until then I had thought of her only as a 
quiet, well meaning housekeeper, but now I suddenly saw 
that she, that all these people who paraded back and forth 
on the stage I had made from my window’s view, were capable 
of the most extreme experiences and reactions. My landlady, 
my quiet, unobtrusive landlady, had believed she had witnes- 
sed a miracle, had helped murder because of this belief, had 
discovered herself cheated, and still she could smile at me 
the following day. I wanted to cling to that smile, I desperately 
. wanted to keep the image of that gesture in my mind, but 
my fear would permit me no digression and again engulfed 
me. 

After a few minutes, I forced myself to leave my bed, 
return to the window and wait. I did not, after all, even know 
what I expected to happen. I felt this waiting was useless, 
and yet I could not allow myself to turn away from the 
deserted scene and fall back into the loneliness and isolation 
of my room. My fear was still with me, but I felt it could be, 
to some extent, controlled as long as I remained at my post 
and was not completely cut off from existence outside the 
four walls which were to have guarded my death from the 
world. Even when my landlady brought me my evening supper, 
and, for a moment, I remembered the puzzling smile she had 
given me earlier, I did not turn around but continued 
staring at the vacant street and the silent church. 

I remained there the entire night, and though I am 
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certain that 1 did not sleep, there must have been several 
hours when 1 was only half conscious; for 1 experienced what 
could be called dreams in which the faces of Senor del Rio 
and Pablo, both covered with blood and filth, appeared before 
me. I tried to wrap my ineffectual overcoat around them but 
they kept popping out of the folds and laughing at my attempts 
to capture them. How many times I tried and failed! How 
many times I covered my ears to block the sounds of their 
amusement! 

Such were the nature of my fantasies as I kept watch 
‘at the window. I said these could be called dreams, but 
since I was actually awake when they took place, they were 
more terrifying than the ordinary sub-conscious vision we 
are all subject to. I have always admired sanity, more. so in 
myself than in others, and when the ringing of the Sunday 
morning call to worship sent these phantoms scurrying for 
cover and I realized what gambits my mind had run that 
night, I was frightened I would be forced to admire a quality 
I no longer possessed. 

I had just barely reassured myself on this point when 
the Priest appeared in the doorway of the church, glanced 
about him for a few seconds, and stepped into the plaza. He 
had not taken three steps when I felt the fear return in all 
its force. But, as I watched this lonely man walking through 
the empty plaza, stopping now and then to look at the dark, i 
early morning sky, I suddenly understood what had driven 
me to the bounds of sanity. I then knew what event it was 
I had feared would grow from the miraculous tragedy in 
which the entire village had participated. As I saw this man, 
alone and determined in the bleak Spanish dawn, I realized 
I was afraid he would fail. My terror had been caused by the 
possibility that these people, who had silently, faithfully and 
obediently followed this man every Sunday for years, for 
centuries, would now not listen to or obey him. I unknowingly 
had been apprehensive that the mock miracle had shattered 
the faith which molded these men and women into a rigid 
column of strength, and that what would be left after this 
spiritual disintegration would amount to nothing more than 
chips and edgings of the original fine timber. 


Could they go on, I wondered, even after yesterday's 
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cruel assault? For if they could not, I knew there was no 
basis, no pristine rhythm of life which could continue on 
and on, perhaps unrewarded and unfulfilled, but nevertheless 
unscathed by weaker spirits who howled nonsense at an 
insensitive universe. 

I stood by my window, and though I now understood its 
cause to some extent, I was still playing host to fear. Each 
minute dragged by painfully, and, as the sun grew gradually 
in the sky, so did my anxiety. They had to continue, I 
thought. Even if the saint turns out to be a charlatan who 
can be killed by a madman; and even if this worthless lunatic 
is in turn killed by you who did not understand your act, 
you must continue. I wanted to tell them this, but I knew I 
was the last person who should advise; I who had fallen 
prey to the stultification of a wounded mind without half 
their justification. 1 could do nothing but wait. It was in 
their hands. 

I was certain the marshalling of worshippers was taking 
longer than usual that morning, and that the Priest was 
discovering at each door a dazed, suspicious and angry rebel- 
lion on the part of his once united following. Then, just as 
I felt I could no longer stand there staring into the emptiness 
and defeat of this village, I heard the sound of steps. Not the 
steps of a man returning alone and unwanted, but the steps 
of many people moving in unison. I almost tumbled from 
my window trying to angle my view in the direction where 
the villagers always appeared. 

And then I saw them. They had not changed! Their 
heads were bowed, they did not speak, and the somber dress 
they had worn on that fateful day was now being used in its 
ageless role of signifying the solemn moment of faith. This 
faith, this trust in the unknown, this belief in their lives had 
weathered the diabolical disaster! 

As they marched into the plaza, I cheered them on as a 
child would a parade, and when the Priest had almost reached 
the church door, I left the window, bolted out of my room, 
down the house steps, and out into the village. The procession 
was just beginning to file into the church and, as I watched 
them, I asked myself in a loud voice: « Do you really wish 
to resume life? » Then, almost laughing, I replied: « Resume 
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life? I have never known the meaning of the word. I want 
to begin life, now!» And then incapability’s advocate: « But 
you came here to die.» Then 1: «Yes, but the necessary 
condition for death is life. You are refuted my infernal self. 
Your logic will not hold against the strength filing into that 
church. They have had their crisis and gone on. 1 shall try 
and do the same. » 

When I finished this debate, I ran across the plaza, took 
my place at the column's end and barely managed to enter 
the church before the Priest shut its large wooden doors. 

It was seven years ago that I ceased being an incapable 
renegade seeking an unearned death in a tiny room. Seven 
years since I ran to join a procession of unshakeable existence, 
and it is only now that I feel myself qualified to recount this 
tale to a world which I might very well have forgotton. Make 
of it what you will. 

But now I must cease, for, and I really did not plan this 
to happen, it is Sunday and the Father will soon leave to 
| gather us into the weekly formation. Since, as you know, 
I live directly in front of the church, I am one of the first 
he calls upon. Not the first, mind you, but at least I no 
longer have to trail behind and barely squeeze past the 
closing doors. I have been accepted here. I belong. And, at 
last, | need no more than that. 
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EPITHALAMION 
for Arthur and Marilyn 


This is the dearest season of the year, 

The warm-mouthed month, the days of nuptials, 
For all of nature’s bounties richly bear 

Bold happiness abroad, the flowered bells 

Of joyousness ring from every bough and glade, 
Where the last violet seeks the shade 

Of spongy bank where flows the stream that fills 
The air with mossy coolness, the bright cascade 
Of spring’s reprisal flowing from the hills 
Where winter held its sorrow on its breast 

And now but joys attest. 

The pale small leaves of yesterday unfurl 

Their laughing greenery to the lilting skies, 
Toppling birds and butterflies 

In careening pairs go forth, and boy and girl 

On shadowed street and country lane 

Whisper the ancient words that love alone must reign. 


Of all the songs dead poets once have sung 
There is none gladder than the wedding song: 
‘Sweet Spenser’s power! His honeyed tongue 
Uttered words so loving that as long 

As heart beats in the breast to another breast 
His wife Elizabeth is blessed. 

In the courts of marbled Rome Catullus wrung 
Eren warrior hearts at the hymeneal feast, 
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As youths hot with health and shy maidens sang 

Of Cupid and Venus who had willed 

A marriage be fulfilled, 

While gathering torches blazed and trumpets sounded 
As at last on flowered couch the lovers lay, 

And Hymen had his way. 

These rites of old we live caparisoned 

With poetry as we sing again 

The ancient nuptial words that love alone must reign. 


Oh, there are those so orphaned from the innocent and good 
Ways common to man and woman in a simple love 

That binds their lives together that love’s need 

Goes starving; in their lonely rooms the dove 

Of love beats its hurt wings through the night, for 

The nightmare watts at the door. 

There are those who must eternally grieve 

With a brother's body held in their arms, the tear 

Of pity scalding the sad eyes” vision, they give 

Solace to the wounded of the world. The heart 

In its anguish stands apart 

And dares not take to it happiness 

For theirs alone, for the sight of the suffering one 

AÙ peace has undone. 

But today, today, let only joy and bliss 

Come to their loss and pain 

As the ancient words demand that love alone must reign. 


So famous girl whose beauty is renowned 
Farther than public tongue can celebrate 
Your rarities, your dazzling star is crowned 
With hopes in other lovers hearts, your fate 
Spelled secretly in words of tenderness 

While all await the kiss 

That brings the lover to the loving mate 

With trembling mouths and arms of loneliness. 
The eyes with modesty now sweetly meet 

And overflow the heart with gratitude 

From long separate need. 

So in this hour gather from the summer world 
The singular and beautiful 
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Symbolic flowers of nuptial, 
The valley lily, roses white, orange buds curled 
In silken ribbon as again 


The ancient words resound that love alone must reign. 


Ánd you whose hero look and homely visage 
Inspire our thoughts to deeds of nobility 
Who with gentle kindness can disengage 

The cruelty of unkind humanity; 

And by the fire of your art 

Break the indifferent heart; 

Who gazing down the darkened years has seen 
The blood be let on alien shores, the part 
Unwillingly men play with other men 

And yet are moved by some mysterious power 
To make goodness flower. 

The moral laurels that you wear are green 
With triumph as she takes you by the hand 
And leads you to an enchanted land 

That neither you nor she has ever seen 

But dreamed in vain 


As softly the words are spoken that love alone must reign. 


And in their green retreat the lovers hide: 
Now let rejoicing fill the sunlit air 

With golden music; let the blue abide 

In heaven's breadth till softly the first star 

Of evening trembles overhead, 

And let a wishing-rhyme be said 

For star-bright fortune. Gently let the moon 
Rise over the whispering trees to shed 

lts silver smiling benedictions down, 

As birds of song come carolling 

And good omens bring 

Of four-leafed weed and myrile, charms of love 
To guard this miracle of happiness, 

And forever bless 

The vows they take, that each to each may prove 
T:me's eternal gain 


By pledging the ancient words that love alone must reign. 
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NOTES IN VENICE 


Why did 1 wake up at the bottom of silence — at that 
hour? Something must have woken me. Yet usually I feel 
whatever it is, hot on me close, in panic. 1 reached for any 
clue: — a creak in a breeze, a mouse, sigh in an old beam. 
Any one of these is enough to set me shivering, sweating. But 
it couldn't have been any of these that woke me, it's that 
quiet in Venice at three o'clock in the morning. 

Pm really all awake, waiting for it. There it is. Thunder 
That's all right then that I woke. Of course. The thunder 0) 
Venice is always distantly spaced. That's why I had to wai 
so long to hear it again. 

I felt lonelier than fear. So I wondered if I could hear 
the doctor’s sleeping through the floor beneath me. Yes, | 
thought I did hear — feel a thread in a rhythm of breathing 
But it was my own. 


(Venice, 6-57) 


I open the window take off my glasses my eyes wash ir 
the fog that joins from both ends of the Canal in me. It i 
the bottom of the year — tides sunk to beneath canals turne 
bottomsides of summers’ refuse up; palaces are womb-cocoone: 
away, and so are we. Yet lights go on each towards evenin, 
which it is now — the bottom of the day. Why? Just becaus 
there’s someone there to turn them on day death after da 
death, — is that reason enough? 
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Pll not turn mine on to-night for I am no longer here. 
[t is not enough to be on the underside of summer. The paper 
| would be writing on is lost in the fogging night. 

What is everyone doing, where, even who, is everyone? 
Processionals to the tombs of cinemas? Rat-teeners giostro- 
jangling in Campo S. Margherita? (Poor Margherita, she also 
protects the assassins” refuge in Naples, a cinema by her name 
beneath the Galleria). I see no one, — barely two iced hands 
rowing rocking-stand-ups into the besotted Canal. Surely if I 
should go where the sun is shining, wouldn't I be blinded by 
‘ke splendors of the world? 


(Venice, 1-58) 


The boy standing way off along the dike. A tanker is just 
coming in line behind him. Its gear and decks like a moving 
screen; I can hardly see him. Suddenly the boy becomes agi- 
ated, flails his arms and legs about; is he running? He’s caught 
n the iron traceries of a trap. And I am longing for him to 
ve free, for the ship to release him, to pass by — to see him 
is I first saw him, — still, against the sun. 


(Venice, 6-57) 


Lower the ceiling — crowd me with g(u)ilt — smother my 
nixed salad with hot voices, smoking. The tables are high 
vith bread bits sliding, a skidded last lettuce, a wine glass, an 
werrolled napkin tired like the off folds of linen. And I? 
Solo, soletto, » someone says. Not I. Pm in an orange swing 
»f table cloth and gilt radiator and a platinum door is bril- 
andomi while the English thick chinned sneeze-jawed girl is 
alking of the Queen's tea. 

Pale baby cross-arms on the was-white tablecloth beneath 
painting of pastelled conca-shells. Your bib-pleated dress for 


unday — but your belt’s untied and you don’t know it and 
owre asking your father what and in what language I am 
writing, speaking, — to myself? — to the boy who's serving 


w? Pm speaking your own. 
(Venice, 5-57) 
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As though there were not enough fog in Venice, jamming 
like a fist down the canal its frosted breath scuttling gulls 
and skiffs and the last of sun, I stand breathing on the window 
pane. Until against the last driven gold I can only just make 
out a gondola, it is felze-hooded black and pompon-ed as ¢ 
furry spider and fat as the black castrated fox sized cat that 
cushions the pregnating females in my garden. Inside the 
little window I can see a hand turning newspaper pages. The 
gondolier in his own red pompon is signalling now two finger: 
repeat-tapping to his lips some bawdy sign to a window, ¢ 
passing boat. 


(Venice, 1-58) 


It is January; to-day’s sun is too bright. Of autumn deac 
and spring yet unborn. I want winter. Palaces driven by fo; 
past my windows. The feel of boats not seen, only the bare 
hands that row them. Barge dogs howling on freighted prows 
The dark underwing of gulls weighing a knife’s night on ms 
heart. The march in the eaves of doves, on the roofs of angels 
on the bridges workers black against the bitten dawn. Muffle. 
coats who knows who's in them jostling in jammed heatee 
bars rocked and rolled on whirling ten lire whirlitzers. 

The city gone to dark fog. I want no light brighter tha 
the steel blue of Venus that’s quivering in the imbrunire o 
the misted city. 


(Venice, 1-58) 


These are days of silence. Of watching at a death bed. 
The moon, swollen imperious, would mock back to hal: 
consciousness the skeleton of day. 


How many deaths of days can we stand? So many no 
have died, and yet the sun still shines. 


It is November. The year is dead. The sun, but a memor 


of sun, like the gone gold of leaves fallen. I can no long 
sustain it, and so I do not paint. 


(Venice, 11-57) 
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Did you write down the death of a year? It’s November. 
‚I held up all of October. To-day's was the same light, but the 
year is dead. My painting table is covered with black cloth. 
«I am in mourning, » I answered the painter who asked me if 
‚I was working. «I’m having funerals these days — 12 gon- 
{dolas for 12 months. We've been to the cemetery, the dead 
¡months and I, » 


(Venice, 11-57) 


That bewitched hour of all afternoon. As though each 
«object a bridge a voice were a facade, become too bright, 
‘shining in a full moon light. Each insisting trying to join but 
¡too late, lost. (In the disintegration of season) 


These emptily lit days, so richly emptily lit as with a 
light that touched no one. We are all lost, looking for it. 
Evanescence of a dying year; frailty become beauty just 


| before death. 


How dark can light get? And the moon; it's there but it 
«does not shine. 


To-day is St. Peter's Day. 6 o'clock in the morning. But 
ithe tide is still nights sucked down to the green weeping- 
:water-lines of palaces. The sun already flickers along the ca- 
inals hot ingots of fired brass like the bells of the campanili 
ithat begin to clatter across the faces of stone of waters of 
\Venice. The city breathes a tall white prayer against the stub- 
‘born dawn. 

And out by the creeping sea lean horned little men are 
‘already taking positions for love in the long catted grasses. 


(Venice, 6-57) 


It’s in the middle times that life stops. I caught it this 
‘morning, night’s low tide still clinging to the green weeping 
waterlines of palaces when the first sun began to roll like fired 
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brass along the canals. And now again in this mid death of 
afternoon, the black waters slack. 

I walked across the campo. The heat rippled over the 
stones, trembled up my trouser legs, caught my underarms. 
It’s at my throat. I shake it from my head. 


(Venice, 6-57) 


The slink spill of the fox-tailed sooted cats from window 
bars, — the voices in the wall at my left are coming out of 
the wall on my right, back and forth and I am trying to walk 
between them. 

The walls are leaning too, the left across the right, and 
I am losing my way between voices breathings of people 
passing not outside but inside of me, going off with carrying 
away bits of me until I don’t know whose I am, am I my own? 


(Venice, 5-57) 


The sounds of ships across the roofs, — roofs? It's the 
sea, breeze, smell. 

These buildings are only by chance floating as anything 
does that’s tossed upon waters. They've no other reality. 


(Venice, 5-57) 
si a. BRE] 


Every encounter these September days is like a last meet- 
ing of lovers. 


In the September canals of Venice, egg plants and curled 
dead rats. Same size, same color. 


(Venice, 9-57) 


The Anglo-Saxon’s fear that Mamma may not weep for 
us (in death) and forgive, as she does not, in life, attaches 
him to her; begging in fear and guilt. 

The Italian knows he's continually being wept for and 
forgiven, and so he is free to die or to be, whatever. 


(Venice, 10-57) 
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Of course cats go for mice. Do any two animals look so 
much alike? 


(Venice, 10-57) 


When we are old our bodies are no longer our own. They 
belong to Time. So we should not be jealous of dying. Time 
takes our bodies just as soon as they are lts. 


(Venice, 9-57) 


It’s only the 17th of August and already the sweat of 
summer's June and July chills on the back of my neck. A 
fallen sun burns my face but night, winter is in my shadows. 


And I am cold. 
(Venice, 8-57) 


[ll bring my gone my wooden leg to the table, if you'll 
bring your untrousered Germans with big shoes and cheap 
tobacco and breezy breasts in chintz. To wait with protestant 
arms folded before a plastic basket of bread. For spaghetti 
they don't want; don’t know how to eat. 

They want ice creams halted on their bicycles at a traffic 
light in Innsbruck. 

(Venice, 8-57) 


Quiet, palaces you are called; you are sucking the last 
sun and all of it into your damp stones hanging uninhabited 
between what was once sky and sea. Towards six o’clock this 
evening a dove will sweep between you. Just now I saw a 
butterfly against one of you. I wasn't meant to, so subtle and 
alive. 

Already, and it is only August, I am closer to you, rowing 
beneath my window, than if you were rowing me. At any 
season you could see me. Now you feel me. I am in you until 
the winter fogs will close me off. 

It is the sadness of autumn. 


(Venice, 8-57) 
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Are you saying there’s that baby erying again? like yester- 
day. But isn't the baby crying, you? For longings lost failures? 

That baby will be crying just as long as somewhere in 
you you are crying too. 


(Venice, 8-57) 


What a strange settembrino day. Its day, but neither 
light nor dark. There's sun, but the earth the rocks are black 
from rain. And night still lies on the bottom of the sea, I 
can see tit. 


(Venice, 8-57) 


Has he as little to do as 1? From shutter to shutter I feel 
him moving behind the facade of the palace. And I see him 
each time he opens one and leans out as though the Canal 
will look different from each window. 

The sun is catching on the back wall. And as he goes out 
the room his hand moves on the wall as though he were reach- 
ing for a light. But I know that this is a gesture of not know- 
ing what, not having anything to do. Like me. They say I am 


a painter. But I too spend most of my day reaching for | 


imaginary lights on the wall. 


(Venice, 8-8-57) 


There is a thundering through the shutters. Of fireworks 
— a storm? It is the deadly iron hammer on trunks once 


tender shoots of green plants to growing a landscape, God's. . 


Man is thunder-hammering beating them into the sea’s 
tender bottom. Why? To shoulder a bridge for his scattered 
and frenzied passage. 


(Venice, 8-57) 
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CALIFORNIA 


He came from a place in Texas. It was located near the 
border of Louisiana, and, in Texas, also near a large cotton 
center which had grown and grown after the Reconstruction 
and, before that, had had another name and been a planta- 
tion town with shops of wind-cracked wood shingles and a 
turreted church and two stables and two saloons, and before 
that, under yet another name, had been a trading post, a 
pony express station, and a stage depot, and before that, under 
yet another name, which its oldest inhabitants disremembered, 
a fort of palisades and adobe. The name, then, was French, 
Cartier, and no one knew, or cared to discover whether this 
was the name of a man, and if so, who he was, or why he came, 
or what he was doing there, or what became of him; or whe- 
ther the name was that of some fondly thought-of spot in 
France from which the first strange settlers came, transpor- 
ting all of themselves, their possessions, and their civilization 
that they could. These things were not known. 

But, one industry, interest, and occupation successfully 
emerging upon the death of a prior, the town bloomed and 
bloomed again, each time in a different guise, each time under 
the ministrations of fresh hands, each time under the pro- 
vidence of some newly realized quality or resource of the 
place itself, never once asking sustenance from the past, never 
once returning to claim from the beauties of another heyday 
the fertilizer of growth, the needs of new life, the breath for 
‘he struggle of the plant that was to be. 

Troops of men had come and gone, like bedouin at palm 
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and water, taking all that chance and the event could pro- 
fer, never praying, never begging that they should be given 
more, that the gifts should last, They worked from dawn to 
dusk, from birth to dust. They lived in an identification with 
the place that seemed permanent and complete, knowing that 
further fields did not matter, that urban events and cultures 
alien to their seat and stead were detached from the charac- 
ter and very nature of their own lives, land and doings. The 
avid sun shone down, and the hills were the same, and the 
descendants of the seeds they had planted three springs ago 
might or might not flourish more reasonably than their fore- 
bears had done. For the furrows were green as a green 
dotted dimity, and ugly pines shook birds from their bougbs, 
and a wind brought some melody across the patch and by the 
window and on... and the birds have come. And his mother 
might look up from a basin into the fields and say: « Lak t’be 
Spring, I rek. » And look down. 

Troops of men came and left, leaving lives about them 
everywhere, leaving lives of toil about them, these inherited 
by their successors and survivors without recognition or 
thought; and their dust rose up, genielike, to infuse itself 
with the fertilizers and fertile soil, completing the total com- 
memoration of the toil of their lives to the earth, the only 
place they had ever seen, to the dust with which they were 
engaged and inseparable. 

Their lives were like dust, and their faces, beneath the 
dust, were maps of anonymity, and a picture and a portrait 
and a revelation of the unspoken and unknown consecration 
they had made above and before any love they might ever 
have, every god or man they might come to respect or loath, 
to the tilling of the soil of the earth of their nativity, earth 
and sky the same. They died. Their children died, or changed, 
yet always, the land gave birth to those who had always been 
there, and received the extinguished frames of those whose 
lives it had used. 

Of the city, they had the necessary knowledge that it 
was there. They entered it with the aloofness and hauteur 
of those with the certain proprietorial instinct that they were 
the product of a history more stable and more integral, that 
they now fed, and had always fed, by their labors, and their 
fathers’ labors, and their fathers’ labors, and their fathers’ 
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labors and their fathers’ labors, these children of the city, 
who, they knew, and rightly knew, not only would not feed 
themselves, but, by the very choices of their lives, could not, 
through some deficiency of the hands, it may have been, 
¡some seedless, moribund, blight-bearing aura of the spirit, 
¡ever be able to grow or raise or husband anything that would 
¡ever feed anybody. So they strode into the marts with about 
¡their shoulders and about their chins, the pride of a dare 
they knew could never be confronted. They stood in slovenly- 
‘comfortable postures by the stalls and stanchions of the barns 
ef the fair, gazing beyond their listeners dolefully there into 
the bustling dust, or towards, but not upon, the tracks of the 
icattle, and droned out the narratives of the day, patiently 
recalling and recounting the paltry occurences with which 
their days were scored, in voices deliberate and sedate barely 
(discrete from that dust and sunlight it would seem, occasio- 
nally looking up full into the eyes of their listeners, with 
eyes that not simply commanded respect and uncompromising 
‘ attention, but demanded it, dictated it, by dint of their own 
old early victory over elements with which they knew, if 
their listener was a trader or an urbanite, that listener, through 
¿an inherent inferiority that caused him once to be born or 
¿arrive within the bourne of the city within which they stood, 
could not possibly cope. They conducted their business in 
the same atonal speech and with the same heedless doggedness 
with which they fulfilled the obligations of personal commun- 
ication, and with the same sudden, certain personal compul- 
sion in the eyes, and with the same silent superiority over — 
‚and indifference to the exigencies of the commerce the pro- 
iduets of their labors had created, that their transactions and 
their attitude toward them placed them in the actually ad- 
vantageous position of appearing to be reft of venality. No- 
thing in the city could stir them to revise the momentum of 
their lives for that city, for that city and the million imagi- 
mations of that city could not contrive one conceivable thing 
which they could ever possibly desire, or covet, or need. Their 
lives had reverted or soared to a further complexity. 

They were there, in that city, yes, might remain, and 
Have doings and dealing there, yes, yet they understood in- 
ldebitably, completely and quite rightly, that it was the city, 
ard not they themselves, that was inappropriate. 
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For their lives were not a passage of stars, seen in waters, 
remembered in dreams. Day followed day. Dust was here and 
everywhere, and was the one enemy they dare not have, the 
one hungry baying beast meant for their love, its survival 
their sweetest desire. So they were envious of the rain that 
fell and wary of the sun. They hated their own labors, for 
being insufficient and impotent besides the limber toil of the 
world’s own workings, and they hated their flowering fields, 
their garden of heat and rain, for being desirous and capable 
of life and fruit and health exclusive of their own scratchings’ 
coaxings. And so their furrows, plowed in the Spring, were a 
massacre to the land, an agitation, a defiance, a revenge upon 
the earth’s easy self-sufficieney. They scattered their seeds 
for poison and nurtured their growths for monsters. Day fol- 
lowed day, and the heavy Fall came, the riper time of fruit 
and fields and grain, and they gathered the produce of their 
detestation, with solicitous humility and tender appeal, a re- 
quest not to be able to give thanks for their garner, but that 
they be forgiven for their love, and their antagonism, and their 
toil. So they remained. Day followed day and the blind winter 
came, with its endless parade of hidden reparations, and they, 
they forgot the passionate crimes of the Summer, the sweet, 
meek Fall, but waited anew with defiant eyes, for the sight 
of the screaming-green buds of April, the turmoil of soil in 


April, the malice of birth in April, the rancour that stirred 
in April. 


« Troy, where are you from? » she would say. « Where 
were you born? » and in her candid demand she would look 
at him hopefully. 

«You know that, » is what he would say, and the change 
in her eyes would describe the nature of hope. « You know 
that already.» And he would look away, ignoring her, think- 
ing on not where he had come, but of the antagonism she 
drew from him by her clear, voracious curiosity, wondering 
when he had formed the habit now of permitting himself to 
respond to that which he loathed. 

She would say: « I want to hear. » 


Then with less petulance, she would say: «I want to hear 
again. » 
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But he would keep his uncompromising stare upon the 
wall. And she would turn from him, and she herself would 
look into the fire burning before her in silence, and, silently, 
with her tumultuous imagination, she would try to invent a 
past for him, a scene he might inhabit, a place for him to have 
been, a memory of him that would not be her own, a home, 
a cabin, a place; but her ruminations would enrage her by 
the inadequacy of their ignorance, full of poses too problema- 
tical with dialogues for a million episodes that comprised his 
day, episodes which were like toys contrived of sand, all 
castles and graves, episodes which she could neither share or 
remember, for he refused to recount what he could recall, for 
he wished more than anything for silence. 

She loved and hated him more with the minute; she was 
capable of these things. Incapable of a memory, O she was 
sure she would never be able to remember his face when he 
had gone, when he would leave her. She was sure she would 
not. Then all she could do was clamour for some act, some 
incident, some scene, in which she could forever fix and place 
him, for she felt that she would forget that it is this that was 
the way that he was, this that she really had known. 


+ 


He came from a place in Texas, from a hamlet, with one 
store, in a glade or vale, shaded and sweet. The store was old 
and strong and unpainted. The trees were gigantic, and, with 
the vale, which was deep, kept deteriorating wind away. Above 
the entrance of the gallery of the store was a sign saying 
«Stones. » All this was as it had always been, the sign, the 
store, the tall protective trees, filtering away the heat and rain 
and wind and light, and the glade or vale, a grotto devised for 
the trysting of nymphs, a cave of privacy and quiet, black 
with the last green light, to which the lyric lovers of truth 
might have longed to repair, to retreat from and so contem- 
plate the horror of life. And ever above, high, and hiding the 
high boughs of the great trees the trillion leaves distilled the 
air with the trillion gestures of leaves, and the air was 
pristine and limpid and queer. Below about these trees” im- 
mense and contorted roots, tufts of fragile grass grew, bold 
and bright to the eye. No strand of wind came to them in those 
cool, nacreous, and umbrageous depths; how still they stood, 
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like blades of glass. No flower appeared. The black soil and 
the dark road that came and vanished as a path in a painting 
were nonetheless rich with the thick oils and moisture of the 
earth, and gave to the place the aura of pointless fecundity 
and hopeless promise. No weed. So long was the peace of the 
world incorporate here, so great the conglomeration and co- 
agulation of its impossibilities in force, so still the beating of 
a heart in the body of a form of perfection, so glacial its heat, 
no energy survived to engender a motion, no calory, no breath 
for a familar life. «Intruders Only » its signposts read. Old 
stained drays lumbered up to the portico and stood, the mules 
still as bookends, while their owners sauntered luxuriously in 
to the dim cluttered interior of the shop which smelled acridly 
and vividly of corn and soap and honey, making their purcha- 
ses there of nails, laces, whetstones or bits, leaving correct 
payment in coins extracted from string purses, spake, nodded 
and left. Still not happening to glance higher than the heads 
of their mules, they’d clamber to the seat, debrake, chuck, 
and noiselessly the wagon would roll slowly to a start and, no 
less sedate than a procession, move across the glade again, 
eradicated from sight by the huge, heavy perpetually arrayed 
trunks of the trees. But all this was sound, and sound would 
do nothing, not provoke the growth or tremor of a leaf, not 
cause a flower to grow, not evoke the virgin weed, but intensify 
conversely, as it diminished here, the incalculable drum of the 
infinite heartbeat of monotony. 


* 


She withdrew her hands from the fire suddenly as if it 
had been serpents, and they hung down on her thighs. Her 
thought was fixed and strained. Her stare was broken as a 
trance is broken, and sponteneity returned to her features. 
Her eyes, which were long and narrow and lustrous with the 
intelligence of those with whom to live by cunning has long 
been a habit, and slightly turned down at the end, and natural- 
ly proud, turned themselves upon him suddenly where he 
stood at some distance off to the left behind her, and her face 
tilted to the side in inquiry. 

«Troy, what's that place, that place on your address, 
where you live? » Her long straight red hair moved nervously 
about her shoulders. «Whats the name of that place any- 
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how.» The red of the fire moved or seemed to try to move 
into it. 1 

«What place you talkin” about? » Now, and at times like 
this, he would look at her in innocence. He knew dumbly, 
and she suspected distinctly that that innocence had been 
qualified by a desire to appear innocent, because of a wish to 
be innocent, in a process of the emotions designed to ward off 
another violation of his privacy, an innocence that craved the 
departure of the necessity or requirement of responding to 
her, craving the miracle that would eradicate the question as 
though it had never been, as the trees had seemed to eradicate 
the wagon. 


« You know now,» she specified. 
«What place? » 

« Where you live, » she prompted. 
«In Texas? » 

«Yes. On your address. » 

«On my address? » 

« Yes. » 

« Stones. » 

« That's it. » She said. « Stones. » 


* 


It was three things. It was a two storey store built in 1874 
by the present proprietors, who had come from more western 
sections in hard times, neither scalawags nor carpet baggers, 
selling salt. They came from west of Davis, the city, two men, 
two women, and two children, in an unbelievable wagon built 
from a wrecked caboose, and canvassing the area in this 
startling caravan retailed salt at moderate, almost unshrewd 
rates for the times, living in cramped clannish ways, shambling 
from farm to farm, very alien, secretive and unbidden, barter- 
ing salt (and other commodities as a demand occured) for 
food and always a little money. After some years half of the 
suspicion of them fell away, and they became accepted for 
other than the gypsies they were. 

Sutler was their name. Cal Sutler, the elder of the men, 
built the store. He was buried behind it. The family neglected, 
yy their complete absence, and by their total disinterest in 
-ealted matters, to affiliate or even identify themselves with 
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either of the two church congregations that contained the com- 
munity of Stones. 

At that time there was no store beneath the trees, or, 
indeed, within a twenty-mile radius of the place, and, marking 
this, they stopped and settled, buying, and paying for in cash, 
it was said, not only the hard, bland, pine shingle and board- 
lumber of which the store was constructed, but also the entire 
stock and merchandise of the store itself (some of which had 
not been sold since) — and all of this in Davis, forty or more 
miles away, and in cash, dragging in their peculiar although 
now dismantled, domicile, all these things across the coarse, 
richly cursed roads of the county, and heaping them, willy- 
nilly, beneath the strong and imponderable trees. They housed 
them in tents, derelicts from a local military engagement, and 
set to guarding it day and night. From whom? From thieves 
that would not come. Thieves. From their neighbors whom 
they knew half distrusted them, but whom they knew they 
themselves distrusted. Thieves, they said, and stayed, the 
women with the men sharing the watch equally in the night, 
one after another for three months, while, not only was noth- 
ing stolen, but while no theft was even attempted, indeed while 
no theft was even contemplated. Thieves from among their 
neighbors for whom theft, the primal crime, was inconceivable. 
Thieves, who would not come to gratify that unrelenting vigil, 
to attempt larceny upon that which no theft could have been 
performed: Nine cords of lumber, two-hundred and forty seven 
needles, nine jars of candy, six-hundred gallons of red barn 
paint, nineteen bolts of various cloths, hardy and pleasing to 
the eye, one ploughshare, crated and packed, and in a strik- 
ing selection of over two hundred and fourteen shapes, sizes 
and substances, so it read, a wide assortment of buttons for 
your choice, six fragile and almost immovable stacks of win- 
dow glass, to the number of two-hundred and one, two drams 
of seed, two kegs of peas, twenty-two jugs of sweet cider, nine- 
ty-eight bricks of soap, twenty-eight sets of bone and metal 
stays and so on and so on. Thieves that would not come. Thie- 
ves, stared for in the darkness that spread from beneath the 
hulking trunks of the godish trees over a radius of thirty-five 
miles in either direction that did not happen to contain any 
thieves. 


By day they labored in the shade, raising the store and 
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stalls completely in weeks with quarters above, a gallery before 
and sheds behind; and then placing and displaying their ef- 
fects, their stock in sale and they themselves within, the 
services and/or possession of which, depending upon whether 
inanimate or fleshly, to be purchased with an almost compla- 
cent modicum of haggling, at almost any waking hour from 
morning till evening; and whether that unrequited waking 
watch, without the moon, of three months suggested to them 
their own lesson, or whether they were understood to have 
put up a deferential and representative defense forever, or 
whether the stigma of trade, and theft, which is plainly its 
concomittant, could be exorcised by the legality of a permanent 
residence, or whether only through a silent shrewd snopsian 
avariciousness, it was never determined, the affairs of the 
family, with the neighbors of the area known as «Stones, » 
continued undisturbed in tranquility, and a prosperous margin 
of credit, for a hundred years or less. 


% 


She drew an armchair close to him where he lay on his 
back on the cot. From it she hurled the sheet that beswathed 
it, and it floated to the floor, a veronica released at the point 
of execution. She sat on the edge of this chair, her elbows on 
her knees, her hands clasped before her, her knees drawn to- 
gether, in a position which had she been on her knees would 
have also been a position of Christian prayer. 

«Do you live in a house? » she asked. 

As the merest part of expression is that it is a play upon 
words, the reflection of the flames played upon his upturned 
face, as it broke into scorn. 

« What do you mean, do I live in a house? » 

This scorn visited her heart. He was one capable of facial- 
ly perfect emotions, emotions that were at once the cause and 
history and effect of their own impulses, and thus, by virtue 
of the quality of their honesty, coruscating to her as she might 
find them, in her heart not without their welcome there. How 
was she to survive the moments with him as they passed? 
How was she to survive every second? How was she to survive, 
each moment of her life like this now being the moment of her 
death? O, she had survived merely because of the diffident 
fact that he had not reached out his hand and slain her. Nor, 
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she knew, was his scorn synthetic slaughter, but scorn as it 
grows with a life of its own, innocent and untheatrical: Inno- 
cent for being specific to a specific instance, untheatrical for 
taking umbrage with the question itself, and not, syllogistically, 
with such a generality as the mind that produced it. 

« Or an apartment? » 

« What do you mean: a apartment? » 

« An apartment.» she generously explained. 

He said nothing. An effort to descry an expression on his 
face was dispelled by the reflections of the flames and doubt 
drummed on her brow. 

He did not possess and was prepared to pretend he did 
not need a piece of knowledge he had never needed, and 
which, only because of her it appeared that he lacked. He 
raised his near, his left knee from the cot where it lay, and 
opened his eyes, changing for her in this small action from 
an aspect of boyish almost playful indifference into an attitude 
of slumbering, but defensive, ire. She watched his eyes with 
the uttermost care. 

« An apartment, as opposed to a cottage. » 

He said nothing. 

She hated him with all the fullness of her heart, but that 
was not enough, and although she knew how well she misun- 
derstood him, she could not help herself and said: « You don’t 
even know what an apartment is. O, Troy, how funny.» She 
leaned forward and clapped her hands together. She laughed 
pricelessly. « But darling, it's a house. No. No. It’s not a house. 
Its an apartment. You know.» she insisted. Behind the 
dashing reflections of the flames she felt that he did not stir. 
Yet relentlessly she continued: « It’s a house with a whole lot 
of rooms, how shall I say, not rooms: quarters. No. No. Not 
quarters either. But a big tall building where a whole lot of 
people live. On a whole lot of floors. That is, it's like a hotel... 
except with kitchens. A lot of houses all on top of one another. 
And families, all on top of one another. An apartment. You 
know. » She laughed. He did not respond. « How silly! » she 
said, and having done wrong here, her laughter laughed, or 
pretended to laugh, at all things in the world but that, with 
that note of derangement with which all such laughter rings. 
Her hair moved lithely about her shoulders, and the light of 
the flames hid rather than revealed the fact that it was red. 
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As she laughed he stirred on the couch. His face was still 
hidden by the large moving shadows. Yet, she watched, as she 
laughed, where it might have been, as though some clue might 
come from the dark, might come and dictate to her for certain 
the oncoming moments, a premonition of the patterns of the 
future. Her laughter lessened, and, whereas she had laughed 
at him, and, then, universally, her laughter now diminished 
and she began to laugh more and more to herself, lowly, and 
in low notes, with scathing self-laceration, and no longer look- 
ing at him, but staring before her, concentrating on herself 
and her low moaning sounds. 

She stopped laughing. He sat on the edge of his cot. She 
could not see him. There was only the tapering white cross 
which his T-shirt made to be seen. Then he began moving 
forward toward her a little bit by bit. She stared at him while 
he moved. His feet, which for her had so much attraction 
and which were the most sturdy of his members, were bare 
as they rested upon the floor. His trousers formed that pattern 
of wrinkles and ripples, flowing from their seams, as she had 
noticed, that are so typical of khakis and army uniforms in 
general. His knees were apart presenting a gorge to her that 
led up to his middle. Like hers his hands were clasped before 
him. There was smooth dark hair on his arms and beneath 
his shoulders. His strong shoulders into which his strong neck 
disgorged bent forward. His head was both boyish and manly 
and canine and she had never looked at it without some form 
of wonder. It possessed four mutually contributing attributes 
of beauty: a flawless, pale-brown skin of uniform texture and 
color, lustrous dark-brown hair, of an also uniform texture 
and color, wide-spaced, oval, wing-browed eyes, and perfect 
symmetry of features. This face she watched, as it slowly 
emerged from the shadows, moving as if into focus, from 
beyond and amid layers and layers of shade and red reflection. 
As it moved over the place where his clinging hands hung, 
she saw his mouth which was closed. She saw the lividness of 
his skin. And, Lo, his ears which had been on the side of his 
head, were still on the side of his head, she saw. She saw his 
straight nose. She saw the dark line of his hair. And then, as 
¿he watched, she saw his eyes, which were, as always, beautiful 
with the directness of his thought, or beautiful with its absence, 
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the mild indifference, and nonbelligerent aggressiveness of the 
well-assured, the calm of the neutral in combat. 

Facing one another so they sat just in that same position, 
like alien idols carved in an apposite mood. 

«You think I didn’t know that, didn’t you? » his soft 
voice asked. He turned his head to the side and back again, 
closing his eyes in a gesture of depreciation of the information 
she had given. « You think you’re smart.» His head gesture 
slightly in derision of that notion. « Ah knew that.» But he 
did not look at her, and when she could no longer see his eyes 
she was sure that he lied. 

He lay down on the cot and closed his eyes. 

«O Troy,» she reproached. « You know you didn’t know 
that at all.» 

« Ah knew that. » 

« You didn’t. » 

«But what're you talking about, course ah knew. » 

« Troy, that is not true. » 

« What do you mean, » he quietly laughed. « I knew what 
‘apartment’ is. Everybody knows that. » 

« Troy, you were as ignorant... » 

He looked at her and yelled: « You lie. I knew. What’re 
you talking about I didn’t know? I knowed. You think Tm 
stupid? » 

He settled back into silence, into shadow. The cot croaked 
as he turned upon to face away from her. He had vanished. 

He grew still. The red shadows trailed over the ceiling 
and over the wall and across the sheeted furniture and over 
his back with a fitful regularity toward the fire of heavy 
wood whence they had come. It made no noise but burned 
there mimicly in the dark, its only residue it would seem 
being the dogged pattern of the shadows of its huge heavy 
flames. A chimney screen, a baronial piece, a huge web of 
brass which its manufacturers had managed to ornament with 
gorgeous cocks of gold, had fallen forward, face down, before 
the blaze, and it lay at length there where she left it hours ago. 

For a while, in the immobility she found it necessary to 
maintain at such times, she watched him, calculating over 
the passage of minutes by observing the motions of his back 
and the tide of his breathing whether he was angry, or whether 
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he was asleep, or whether he was thinking, which was for 
her his most inapproachable time. To watch him her eyes 
stopped blinking. To determine the character of this respira- 
tion she stopped breathing. To sense the train of his thought 
she herself stopped thinking. Her senses, which were like a 
body around his body, probed tentatively, did everything the 
senses might do, investigated and analysed its every evidence, 
considered its disposition, its movements, its comfort, its dress, 
even trying to evince from its odor an attitude toward her, 
its temper from the light that lay on it. 

«Troy,» she said when she felt she knew nothing. 

« Troy, » she said again. 

« Are you awake? » she said most softly. 

Softly she rose and walked about the cot and leaned over 
and saw that he was awake and that his eyes were gazing 
levely out into the room. 

« Troy, » she said softly again. 

He did not answer her. 

She leaned down lower, and she put her hand softly on 
his shoulder, her hair tumbled before her own shoulders. 

« Troy, » she said. 

He was not obliged to answer. 

Slowly she began to kneel, and when she had knelt she 
looked at him quietly and began to rock him gently by the 
shoulder. She looked at his eyes but they were gazing still 
steadily into the room. Then she lay her face on the cot next 
to him and looked up into his face. For a while she only rock- 
ed him and watched. Then she said: « Troy, would you tell 
me something? » his shoulder moving to and fro. 

« Do you live in a house? » she asked, her hands did not 
stop their gentle rocking. 

« Tell me. » 

* 

Secondly, as a droplet or fragment of lint, or feathery 
pod, is the point of concentration, the issue at hand, as it 
were, of a web, far more than delicacies and intricacies of 
the web itself, and without which neither the web, nor its 
captured objects would be descried, so Stones was the psycho- 
logical and emotional reference point for the area, and the 
place that they thought of when they thought of home was 
a place always just so many miles from Stones. 
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BALLATA D'APRILE PER LA RAGAZZA DEL BAR 
ALLA STAZIONE DI CARMAGNOLA 


A Enzo Giachino 


L’ombra del gelo togliti, o Elvira, 
che anneghittisce di lane i seni. 
Senti? L’« avviso » stridente gira 
mentre sorvegli Vore dei treni, 
e gia di olezzi Paria sospira. 


Ridi e tappresti subito, Elvira: 
Anna tua madre, non piu Ninetta, 
molto lontano guarda dal vetro 
dall’altra stanza né piu s’affretta 
a ignoti arrivi, rimasta indietro. 


Tra specchi e lamine del bar, Elvira 
bruna, tu in serica gluma l’imbusto 
snebbia, in cui gli uomini rinvenire osino 
gli orli del morbido sboccio robusto 

in un disegno d’impeti ascosi. 


In terra innumeri aprili, o Elvira, 

e un solo ai giovani: nei tuoi sembianti. 
Ma chi tù accendi con i tuoi sguardi? 
Finta! nessuno? Lubrica! tanti 

che con te brucino, pronti o codardi? 
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Luce degli uomini, poi serva, Elvira, 
se con un solo terminerai 

o se in vecchiezza dimenticanza 

di questi fuochi del tempo avrai 
come tua madre, nel altra stanza. 


Ma ridi, e Pombra togliti, o Elvira. 


BOLOGNA 


Faccia racconto, poi, del proprio corpo 
la plebea servitora dei suoi pari a 
Bologna nella Mensa ferroviaria; 

ma qui riscuote ogni parola e imporpora 


premendola sanguigna nella voce 
bruta e sul folto impulso della gente 
grida il vigor fatale del presente 
perché piu cada immemore alla foce. 


Altri la cerchi duttile scattosa 

sui passi e lungo il corpo tondeggiante 
ai brillii della veste nericante 

o insegua il nero capo nella chiosa 


delle tremole buccole e i pronti occhi 
italici e la carnea bocca mossa. 

A noi soltanto l’acre cetra scossa 

di sua voce contralta l’ossa tocchi 


con vibrazioni, e sian l’idee precorse 
dall’istantaneo brio precipitoso 

del trascorrente vivere, a ritroso 

mai dopo il primo di che all'urto sorse. 
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EUCTOTBIE COTO 


OMBRE 


Le sognanti, lontane ombre che sono 
dietro le tue parole questa notte, 
fantastiche o dolenti le portava 

la corrente dei giorni, il vento che apre 
i colori, ed ognuna il suo segreto 

di dolore o di gioia che il destino 
segno e il buio chiude; 

e ancora altre ne chiami 

che dileguando diedero un’impronta 
di lume la promessa d’un ritorno; 
mani che schiusero i riposi, 

occhi che riflettevano i meriggi 

sotto i rami, le foglie della vite 

che il raggio fa vivaci, oh le stormenti 
stagioni attorno ai volti, l’ore 

che scendevano a noi come in dolcezza 
umana fatte miti da uno sguardo! 
viva siepe, riparo che fa 

sicure in cerchio notti, albe, tramonti, 
e come pianamente 

rispondevano ad ogni sole 


che mai le avrebbe, mai sfiorate il rombo 


del mistero; ma in fondo ad ogni svolta 
è il dolore, la cenere che tocchi 

st riga: brace e sangue. 

E sul quadrante gira un segno: 
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indietro lascia la vacua spirale 

dove l’anima è presa, e fuori attorno 
ferma è la notte come una memoria 
di sempre: su lo spiano 

pietroso che sovrasta al mare basse 
macchie di luna e cespi, 

tarde stuoie di nuvole, ed un’ansia 
s'alza, d’ignoto, ricade: respiro 
dell’aria scorre tra le gole, tocca 

la paglia sotto il ponte, a le pareti 
della cava risale e sovra i margini 


si cela tra le fronde degli ulivi. 


TOPAZIO AFFUMICATO 


Guardiamo la pietra di questo anello contornata 
di minutissimi diamanti dagli atri riflessi, ed 
emerge subito il giorno in cui il fumo basso 

a bande, a strisce, a brandelli, 

fa d’ogni strada, di tutta la città un solo 

cantiere fuligginoso; 

in fondo alle vie sembrano oscillare, alzarsi le gru 

e schiume giallicce si spezzano alle stanze 

da le pareti di vetro 

su le propaggini portuali. 

Ed il giorno ha un segreto — è lui che dà un impercettibile 
movimento di reticenza alle labbra e qualcosa che scorre 
negli occhi rapidissima; 

quando passiamo sono aperte le finestre nella 

casa dai riquadri di pietra bigia, vediamo 

le carte da parato, i gigli di tristi dorature 

che non seppero mai primavera. 

Ma nelle stanze dai soffitti troppo alti vane 

le precauzioni, dei portali, 

la perpetua veglia bianca delle cortine, 

l’invadenza del colore fumoso non ha ostacoli 

avanza, sembra fondersi 
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sui conciliaboli dei portafiori opachi 

nei saloni dove è sospesa, ancora respira 

la serata futile, striata di sinistro, 

— e l’argento dei manici era brunito, e loro 

soffocato fra gli smorti velluti. 

S’erano consumate le lumpade alla specchiera, 

nella ricerca di quella acconciatura di capelli 

vista nel disegno, inafferrabile, sfumata 

— due plumelie infine, stanche si lasciarono 

cadere sul marmo. 

È paziente, ostinata, la mano traeva innanzi 

spingeva indietro i buccoli, con l'ausilio 

della forcina dall’interno rigonfiava le ciocche 

prendeva i fili uno ad uno 

perché tutto sembrasse vapore, cinerino di leggerezza, senza 
contorni, 

come quando col dito, nel disegno, si stemperano 

i tratti del carbonello. 

Ma del giorno, del suo segreto, dell’acconciatura 

non restano che i riflessi di questa gemma in 

crespo che pensa alti ombrati soffitti, 

e la litografia sul coperchio d’una scatola di 
cartone. 


CANDELE 


Quando viene la tempesta bruciano le candele nella camera 
interna; per giungervi quanto passaggio di anditi, corri- 
doi, tramezzi, gradini e scalette e il pavimento indiscreto 
che dà nota come un pedale d'organo, stridente, bassa, 
dall'armadio cavernoso. 

Ma finalmente qui è il luogo della sicurezza, scavato nella 
fibra delle mura di centro, nel cuore del riposo, ove del 
mondo di fuori non arriva neppure la vibrazione dun 
portacenere al traino che passa, e il vento dei quadrivi 
e quello che corre intorno alle altissime gallerie sono sol- 
tanto lontano fantasma di sibilo. 
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E sembrano dimenticati i mappamondi polverosi, i cristalli di 


Più 


zolfo nella coppa di vetro, al tempo che su le pareti i 
pomeriggi battono celesti, tra le sbarre dell’inferriata è 
sciarpa che appena fluttua la marina, nella vasca l’acqua 
è mossa di sole e foglie, e sembra sovra i tetti e le terrazze 
che sempre eguale risuoni la stessa ora che il cielo im- 
mobile riassorbe; dietro le cime delle araucarie scivola 
la luna diurna verso i calmi padiglioni. 


Ma qualcosa muta e quasi non ce ne avvediamo: scorre una 


nuvola sul disco del sole, l’acqua diviene a momenti ar- 
gentina, poi è solcata come dal passaggio d’una schiera 
d’anitre invisibili, la ruota che dall'alto sembra spartire 
le luci diverse al giorno ha ora una misura diversa e dal- 
l'orizzonte sul suolo tornano i colori ch'erano emigrati 


coi mesi. 


tardi la finestra fu oscurata da foglie passeggere — e tutta 
notte alla vetrata batteva desolato il galletto di paglia. 


E la tempesta viene: è tutto l’orizzonte marino che s’avvicina 


Mio. Poi 


in una sola ondata sotto il cielo grave, ha scavalcato gli 
antemurali, lanciato le schiume sabbiose ai colonnati in 
semi cerchio, ai portici, le alghe sono su le banchine, spin- 
te quasi fino alle inferriate, alle aiole dove sui pilastri si 
alzano le grandi urne cinerarie delle stagioni trapassate, 
dei passi sui viali, dei giochi svaniti; sono incandescenti 
e violette, a tratti, le glandole maligne, gli acini dei grap- 


poli neri d’acqua — su le pareti rispondono coperchi di 
rame appesi, vetri d’armadi, le crepe dei muri, le scabro- 
sità — sui monti si curvano gli immensi uberi, le trombe 


degli elefanti in volo, sui crinali, su le creste, alle origini 
delle vallate e delle fiumare, gonfiano le arterie, le vene 
della terra. 

la strada suburbana diviene livida, porta i cespi divelti e 
i rami, non vedrà il mandriano che staglia sul tramonto 
al passaggio delle pecore — fumano i mantelli al fuoco 
nello speco — e Pavemaria cercherà invano le bande di 
rosso e viola consueti che traversano i tratti neri dei voli 


E le candele bruciano e nulla è perduto ancora, stendono om: 


bre e chiarori di pergamena, intimo volto di capezzale 
ad ogni cosa, e l’esitazioni come quando il sonno pende 
ed è per chiudere la cortina sul mondo — allora è sole 
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la lampada la soglia che cela in cerchi vacillanti di pe- 
nombre la sua midolla di luce, la passerella che fa serene 
le intermesse riprese, che muta le insidie della macchia, 
le cadute nella botola, nel respiro della radura, il terrore 
del pagliaio nell’abete dai rami aereati dove giocano i 
carillons della luna... 

Ma questa angoscia, quest’ansia? 

Hanno messo una coltre su la gabbia degli uccelli e gli usci 
esterni sussultano controvento. 

E nulla è perduto ancora; 

ma qualcuno disse una volta 

che un giorno tutto sarà perduto. 
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ART EMTUEUSTA 


AVVERTENZA 


Valersi dell’immediatezza del mezzo teatrale per ripresentare vi- 
cende e personaggi gia descritti ed evocati in forma narrativa, non è 
oggi cosa nuova: anzi si direbbe che l’estro degli uomini di teatro si 
accenda attualmente più allo stimolo di un racconto o di un romanzo 
noto che non all’istanza di un’opera nata come dramma o commedia. 
Esempi celebri e meno celebri di tali riduzioni sceniche sono alla por- 
tata di ogni medio lettore e spettatore, né occorre citarli. Meno fre- 
quente, invece, è il caso dello scrittore che di sua iniziativa riprenda 
in mano un suo romanzo per esprimerlo in azione e dialogo. Eccezion 
fatta per le congiunture di pratica convenienza (qualcosa, allora, come 
le sceneggiature cinematografiche) sembra che la nuova fatica debba 
giustificarsi, almeno per non generare il sospetto che la prima non 
sia più ritenuta, dall’autore, valida ed esauriente. 

È questa giustificazione che mi sento in obbligo di fornire stam- 
pando oggi un dramma che porta il medesimo titolo di un mio ro- 
manzo di dieci anni fa: e che, debbo confessarlo, non ha cessato di 
soddisfarmi, nei limiti, si capisce, delle mie possibilità. Le mie ra- 


, gioni sono quelle di chi, raccontando un fatto non inventato ma real- 


mente accaduto (storico o di cronaca poco importa) è posto dinanzi 
alle stesse alternative offerte alla scelta dei personaggi che lo deter- 
minarono. Le cose andarono così e così, ma bastava un’inezia perché 
procedessero in tutt’altro modo: e lo sanno bene coloro che ne son 
stati responsabili o ne hanno subìto e patito le conseguenze. Di qui, 
per chi ne rende conto, l’intervento di ipotesi dirette a raggiungere 
quel « verosimile » spesso più intimamente vero di una realtà amputata 
e soffocata dalle mani goffe del caso: ipotesi che, all’atto di formu- 
larsi, reclamano modi di espressione più o meno evasivi, più o meno 
concisi e rapidi. Così può avvenire che i contorni di figure e azioni 
veduti dapprima a distanza e in un vasto panorama, precipitino a un 
tratto in una concitazione che esige la parola diretta, l’aria mossa 
da corpi vivi. Ed ecco la tentazione teatrale affacciarsi proponendo 
gesti tanto più attuali quanto più costanti, voci con cadenze e accenti 
precisi, la ripetizione, insomma, di quel che accadde ieri o trecento 
anni fa. 

Tale, la tentazione cui ho ceduto scrivendo per il teatro una 
nuova Artemisia dove le ipotesi di verosimiglianza si serrano con 
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maggiore accanimento intorno al «vero » indiscutibile di un proces- 
so — con tanto di verbali autentici, parola per parola — di violenza 
carnale. In effetti, troppo crudele mi diveniva, via via che il romanzo 
mi si allontanava nel tempo, la decisione (letteraria o poetica, non so) 
di filtrare attraverso lo schermo della pagina la voce viva della mia 
protagonista che pure avevo raccolta, in grida di dolore, nella grafia 
turbata del cancelliere di Corte Savella. 

Che le accuse, le calunnie oscene e proterve, il clima di un secolo 
arroventato come il diciassettesimo, abbiano profondamente inciso sul 
destino della piccola quindicenne che fu poi una valorosa, coraggiosa 
pittrice, non è dubbio, e anche nel romanzo del 1948 mi sono inge- 
gnata di dimostrarlo. Ma le ipotesi allora azzardate sullo svolgersi di 
questo destino non del tutto consegnato alla storia, mi sembrano oggi 
peccare per scarso calore di partecipazione, troppo affidate all’astrazio- 
ze del « tipo » che i posteri son condotti a ricercare in chi è sepolto 
da secoli. E se l’Artemisia del romanzo è forse più conforme a quel 
che ne sappiamo dalle notizie biografiche, mi lusingo che questa del 
dramma somigli di più all’animo che la abitava, coi suoi desideri in- 
soddisfatti di dignità, di purezza, di affettuosa comprensione; più au- 
tentici, magari, dei suoi cedimenti e degli stimoli della sua vanità, 
documentata, di donna e di «virtuosa ». (a. b.) 


PERSONAGGI 


ATTO PRIMO 


Orazio GENTILESCHI, pittore (accento toscano, fra Pisa e Fi- 
renze) 

Agostino Tassi, pittore (accento livornese) 

Cosimo QuUORLL furiero di Nostro Signore (accento lievemente 
toscano) 

CARLO SARACENI, pittore (accento veneto) 

ARTEMISIA GENTILESCHI, figlia di Orazio, quindicenne (accen- 
to romano) 

Tuzia MEpAGLIA, casigliana dei Gentileschi (accento romano- 
abruzzese) 

ErsILIA, sua figlia, quindicenne (accento romano) 

Un BAMBINO, figlio di Tuzia 


ATTO SECONDO 


Mastro Pietro, giudice a Corte Savella (romano) 
WAsTRO SERAFINO, cancelliere (accento romano) 
Cosimo QUORLI 
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ANTONIO STIATTESI, ventenne (accento tosco-romano) 
FRANCESCO GENTILESCHI, dodicenne (accento romanesco) 
TRE INSERVIENTI O SBIRRI 

ARTEMISIA GENTILESCHI 

PorziA STIATTESI, anziana, madre di Antonio (accento toscano) 
Tuzra MEDACLIA 

AcostINo TASSI 

CARLO SARACENI 

Luca PENSI, sarto (accento romagnolo) 

DONNE E UOMINI DI COMPARSA, VENDITORI AMBULANTI etc. 


ATTO TERZO 


ANTONIO STIATTESI 
ANASTASIO, modello sordomuto 
ARTEMISIA GENTILESCHI 
LUCREZIA, sua serva 
ARCANGELA PALLADINI, cantatrice mantovana (accento lievemen- 
te veneto) 
ARMIDA TORRIGIANI 
CLARICE TORRIGIANI 
(tutte parlano con accento 
VIOLANTE MAZZINGHI, vedova 2 : 
fiorentino) 
LAUDOMIA VETTORI 
CATERINA VANNI, zitella 


Il tempo del 1° atto e il 1610, quello del 2° la primavera 
del 1611, quello del 3° intorno al 1620, d'estate. 


ATTO PRIMO 


a Roma, in via della Croce 


SCENA I 


Stanza a soffitto basso con travicelli, ammattonato dozzi- 
nale. In fondo una scaletta di legno che dà nelle stanze di 
Tuzia Medaglia. A destra una finestra mezzana con impan- 
nata, ma aperta. Accanto alla finestra un cavalletto col dorso 
rivolto al pubblico, sopravi una tela piccola, e uno sgabello 
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con tavolozza, pennelli, colori etc. A sinistra, sulla parete, una 
porta che dà nelle stanze dei Gentileschi, e, di seguito, un 
focolare con rami, il secchiaio con mezzine etc. Sulla parete 
destra, dopo la finestra, una porta più grande che dà sulle 
scale. In mezzo, un tavolo di noce, da pranzo, con sedie, fra 
cui una di tipo signorile, con braccioli e spalliera di cuoio. 
Al levarsi del sipario, Tuzia e Cosimo Quorli sono agli ultimi 
scalini della scaletta di legno, scendendo. La stanza è vuota. 
Tuzia porta in braccio un bambino. 


Tuzia (mettendo il piede sul pavimento con esitazione): Ar- 
temisia! Artemisia! Ecco, me l’ero immaginato (va alla 
porta a sinistra, l’apre, mette dentro la testa). Neanche 
in camera ci sta. Starà di là a rifà il letto al padre, che ci 
mette un secolo per farlo contento. Per questo, bisogna 
dirlo, è buona figliola, per il padre si caverebbe sangue 
e gli tiene casa meglio di una donna fatta. Peccato quel- 
la fissazione della pittura... 

Quorri: Be’ non importa, anzi è meglio che non ci parli, 
di voi si fiderà di più (andando alla porta delle scale). 
lo me ne vado che mi s’è fatto tardi. Però (fermandosi), 
una bella seccatura per voi che gli dovete passare sem- 
pre davanti al naso ai Gentileschi, per salire in casa vo- 
stra. E meno male che stamattina nessuno mi ha visto. 

Tuzia: Non me ne parlate, Sor Cosimo. Semo proprio impic- 
ciati, chè le creature mie stanno sempre a chiedere il per- 
messo per sortire e quando c’è il padre si mettono paura, 
quello ci ha una faccia... Mi’ marito non ci voleva venire 
ad abitare qui alla Croce insieme a costoro. Ma sapete 
com'è, la pigione è poca, noi semo in bisogno e il padre 
mi si raccomardava che gli custodissi sta figliola che si fa 
grande. Io son di buon cuore e l’ho contentato. Però, 
perché non ci parlate voi colla ragazza? Vado di là e la 
chiamo, mica può essere sortita, da sola manco si affac- 
cia alla finestra. E tu (al bambino) mettiti qua a séde 
e sta fermo che se no... (Al Quorli): S'è messa in testa di 
fargli il ritratto, chè il padre i modelli qui non ce li vuo- 
le e lei ci sta sempre a pitturare tutti, me e le creature. 
Riposatevi un tantino. 

QuorLi: No, no, ormai vi ho spiegato la mia idea e ci siamo 
capiti. Persuadetemi la ragazza, e quanto al regalo che 
v'ho promesso, vi troverete contenta. 

Tuzia (colla mano al petto): Per quel che posso, Sor Cosimo. 
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Ma ditemi in confidenza, mo” che non ci stanno le figlie 
mie e sono più libera di farvi capire che i capricci vostri 
io li rispetto. A voi che ve me importa che Artemisia se 
la faccia con quel birbante di Agostino? La ragazza vi 
piace, pigliatevela novizia e con bona salute! 

QuorLi: Me ne importa perché così faticherò meno o bella! 
Quando una ragazza è inguaiata, poco ci vuole a farla 
cascare come una pera cotta. E non ci sono impegni: 
mi spiego? 

Tuzia (ridacchiando): Ammazzalo, quanto e birbone! Ho ca- 
pito. Perd, mica sarà tanto facile manovrarla con quella 
testa dura che ci ha, e Agostino, dice che non le piace 
per niente. Speriamo. Da una parte ci avrei gusto ché e 
tanto superbiosa, pure un po” mi dispiace poveraccia di 
farla capitare male... 

QuorLi: Non abbiate paura, alla fine un minchione che se la 
sposa lo troveremo e se no ci son sempre le Convertite 
per farle far penitenza e guadagnarsi il paradiso (presso 
la porta). 

Tuzia: Sento camminare. Sta venendo. Fermatevi. 

QuorLi: No, ormai me ne vado. E mi raccomando, se no ad- 
dio regalo (esce). 


SCENA II 


ARTEMISIA (apre la porta canterellando): Brava Tuzia, siete 
di parola. Bongiorno. C’era qualcuno? Mi era parso di 
sentir discorrere. 

Tuzia: V’ho portata la creatura e ha picchiato un omo che 
voleva vostro padre. Se n’è andato. 

Artemisia: Mi’ padre, fra poco, manco lo vedo. Viè tardi a 
casa e la mattina all’alba già sta fuori. Chissà quando 
dorme? (Armeggia intorno al cavalletto e sistema il bam- 
bino). Sì bbono Ciccio, che se stai fermo dopo ti pago 
la ciambella (comincia a dipingere dopo aver accomodato 
più volte il bambino, che non starà fermo e lei gli dirà 
a più riprese: «non così, voltati in là, più avanti la 
testa » e simili). 

Entra Ersilia scendendo a rompicollo la scaletta. 

ErsiLiA: Ah ma’, se n’é andato quello... (Tuzia le fa cenno di 


tacere dietro le spalle di Artemisia). Volevo dire... Bondì, 
Micia. Già pitturi? 
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ARTEMISIA: Te saluto Ersi. Non cominciare al solito e lascia 
quieto Ciccio, chè voglio lavorare. Se vuoi stare ciù, met- 
titi buona a sedere. pate: 

ErsILIA: Bel divertimento. Mo’ me ne rivado. 

Tuzia (che si sarà affacciata alla finestra): E ci risiamo. Ec- 
colo che ripassa e guarda in su. E affacciati un momentino! 

ARTEMISIA (alza le spalle dispettosamente e seguita a dipin- 
gere). 

Tuzia (sempre affacciata): Accipicchia, s'è messo in pompa, 
ci ha un mantello... Viè a vede. Mica è come quello strac- 
cione di Antonio!... 

Artemisia: Auffa. E lasciatelo in pace Antonio. Lui m’é quasi 
fratello. Dite piuttosto a Ciccio che stia fermo. Se no co- 
me glielo faccio il ritratto? 

ERSILIA (affacciandosi alle spalle della madre): Fa vedere... 
Uh, com’é galante! (Si ritira coprendosi la faccia). Th, 
m'ha salutata, m’ha fatto Pinchino. Così... (Fa un inchino). 

Ciccio (scende dalla sedia e corre dalla madre tirandola 
per la sottana): Anch’io, anch’io voglio véde. 

Tuzia (voltandosi): Tu torna subito dove stavi se no ce le 
pigli. E tu (a Ersilia) smettila di fare la scema e va su 
casa a spicciare, già te ho detto (ritorna ad affacciarsi 
ma questa volta senza spenzolarsi mentre Artemisia siste- 
ma di nuovo Ciccio, come prima). 

ErsiLia (che sarà andata curiosando al camino e avrà sco- 
perchiato una pentola): Ah Micia, i fagioli si so’ attac- 
cati, bruciano. Senti la puzza. 

ARTEMISIA (corre al focolare): Con tutte ste sciocchezze... Ora 
chi lo sente babbo, ché già brontola che i fagioli non li 
so cuocere (travasa i fagioli da una pentola all'altra, ri- 
mette i fagioli al fuoco, assaggia dal mestolo): No, bru- 
ciati non si sono. E via, Ersilia, vatti a fare i fatti tuoi 
e non stare sempre in mezzo... Stamattina ci ho un umo- 
re... (ripiglia la tavolozza, da un paio di pennellate, poi 
la lascia e si avvicina alle spalle di T., sempre alla fi- 
nestra): Se n’è andato, almeno? 

Tuzia: Macché! Da quel cantone non lo smove nessuno. E 
affacciati, dagli un’occhiata, che male c’è? Tanto tutti se 
ne so’ accorti che te sta dietro. Sei zitella, lui è amico di 
tu” padre. Vi potete sposare e ti metti a posto. Perché fai 
la smorfiosa? 

ARTEMISIA (restando dietro le spalle di Tuzia, ma senza affac- 
ciarsi canterella): Non faccio la smorfiosa, perché dovrei 
farla? Ma non mi piace, ci ha una faccia che non mi 
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piace. E poi (fa una giravolta scherzosa) non e un gran- 
de pittore, è un pittorello di paesi. lo sposerò un grande 
pittore (seria). 

Tuzia (voltandosi): Me fai ride. Un grande pittore! (Facen- 
dole il verso). E chi è tu’ padre? E tu chi sei? Manco sai 
chi era tu” madre, disgraziata! Vuoi un figlio di casa 
Borghese, per caso? Vuoi un nipote del papa? Quando 
uno lavora tutti i giorni... Sta principessa! 

ARTEMISIA: Voi, Tuzia, non le capite queste cose, per capirle 
non ci vogliono principesse, bisogna essere artisti. E mio 
padre, se non lo sapete, è, sì, un grande pittore e io 
pure diventerò come lui. Ma di pittori anche più grandi 
ce n’è e io lo so chi sono e li conosco, li ho visti. E se 
non so” una principessa, so” una pittrice. E di pittrici vere 
ce ne stanno meno che di principesse. Alo! (Torna a di- 
pingere). 

A questo punto si sentono tonfi e pianti di ragazzini 
che vengono dal piano di sopra, cioè dalla casa di Tuzia. 

Tuzia: Ah mamma mia, che sta succedendo, che ve possino... 
(Urla). Mo” vengo, mo” vengo (prende il bambino in brac- 
cio e sale correndo la scaletta). 


SCENA III 


Artemisia che si crede sola si avvicina a un pezzo di 
specchio appeso alla parete e si guarda di faccia e di profilo, 
si ravvia i capelli, si liscia col dito intinto di saliva le soprac- 
ciglia, si stringe la cintura, e simili. Poi canterellando va al- 
l’acquaio, attinge col ramaiolo dalla mezzina e comincia a be- 
re. In quest’atto si accorge che Ersilia fa capolino dalla por- 
ta che dà nelle stanze dei Gentileschi. 


ARTEMISIA: Ah, lì teri nascosta? Se lo sa tu” madre... Non vai 
a vedere che è successo di sopra? 

ErsiLia: E che sarà mai! Sarà cascato Micuccio che sempre 
intruppa, e dopo fa la lagna (avvicinandosi alla finestra). 
Ci starà ancora, Agostino? 

ARTEMISIA: E chi lo sa? Affacciati tu, ah scema. Già mi sa 
che ci sei innamorata te, in Agostino, fagli parlare, ché 
tu” madre le sa fare queste cose. Così la finirà di tor- 


mentarmi con quel capitan Coviello. Ci vuol altro per 
me, che Agostino. lo manco lo vedo. 
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ERSILIA (andandole incontro aggressiva): Ad, la voi piantare 


di fare la principessa? Ci ha ragione mi’ madre, invece, 
ché a noi ci fai compassione, e magari trovassi un orbo 
che ti si piglia, se no tu padre ti chiude in convento. 
Figurati a me che m'importa di quello storto d’Agostino. 
Io madre ce l’ho e me lo trova lei il marito, e lo voglio 
bello e giovinotto! 


ARTEMISIA (la ascolta colla fronte aggrottata e poi la spinge 


di furia verso la scala): Levati dai piedi, ah zoccola igno- 
rante, e non ti far più vedere, sennò... (Si sente rumore 
di passi). Sst, c'è babbo (corre al cavalletto e mostra di 
dipingere). 


SCENA IV 


Entrano dalla porta delle scale Orazio Gentileschi e Ago- 


stino Tassi. 


Orazio: Ecco qua. Cavatevi il cappello e non state in sogge- 


zione, la figliola è una bamboccia, non c’è bisogno d'in- 
chini. Mi dispiace d’avervi fatto aspettare, m'ha fermato. 
il Quorli e non si spiccicava. Vieni avanti, Micia. Cosa stai 
pasticciando? (Passa dietro il cavalletto). Troppo grande 
quella testa, il solito viziaccio d’ingrandire. E dov’é il mo- 
dello? Di memoria non s'impara e ci si rovina la mano, 
quante volte te l'ho detto? (Osserva la tavolozza). Trop- 
po scura, questa tavolozza. Ah disgraziata, ci scommetto 
che stavi alla finestra e il cavalletto ti serviva di para- 
vento! (Chiude la finestra). Te la inchioderò quest'im- 
pannata. 


ARTEMISIA: Non mi sono affacciata, babbo. Tenevo aperto per 


la luce. Finora c’è stata madonna Tuzia col bambino e 
dipingevo dal vero. È andata via adesso. 


Orazio: Tira via, meno scuse. Questo è il Tassi, un amico, t’in- 


de 


segnerà la prospettiva che non ne sai un filo e credi di 
poterne fare a meno, scioccherella! Anche in convento, se 
mi darai retta, ti servirà per gli sfondi e i paesi che an- 
che per i quadri di divozione son necessari. Così non 
mangerai il pane a ufo e ti farai onore. Inteso? Ora fila 
in camera che noi si deve ragionare. Non mi serve da co- 
lazione, tanto mangio sul lavoro. Fila. 

Artemisia bacia la mano al padre ed esce. Ersilia fa. 
per seguirla ma Orazio la ferma. 
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Orazio: Che, chè, bonalana, tu te ne vai da mamma, chè l’Ar- 
temisia di te non ha bisogno (la spinge sulla scala). Ecco 
fatto (si siede e tira avanti lo sgabello per il Tassi che 
fissa la porta da cui è uscita Artemisia). 

Tassi: Vi ringrazio Gentileschi, ma io non lo so se la vostra 
idea d’insegnare alla ragazza avrà buon fine. Io non son 
fatto per ammaestrar zitelle nella pittura, un tempo gl’in- 
segnavo qualche altra cosa (sghignazza) e non crediate 

N che non sia ancora buono, anzi m’offendete. Son io tutore 

i di fanciulle? Del resto per le monache tutto va bene, 

anche gli sgorbi d’una donnetta. Come pittore vi faccio 

Hy di cappello, caro il mio Orazio, ma come padre mi parete 


n strambo. Quando mai le ragazze han seminato quadri 
i invece di figlioli? M'aveste messo come garzone il vostro 
Ñ Francesco, gli avrei insegnato volentieri... 


a Orazio: Voi avete un difetto, Agostino, vi credete da più che 
non siete, per tutti i versi. Siamo quasi paesani, ma le 


ey 

i lezioni che darete a Artemisia io non le voglio regalate. 
<a Gliele darete in presenza di una donna dabbene nostra 
of casigliana ché sebbene siate maturo e lei una bambinuc- 


7 cia, son uomo di mondo e di nessuno mi fido. Quanto 
all’abilità, io vi dico che la figliola ne vale dieci di gar- 
zoni e Dio volesse che Francesco avesse il suo talento. E 
se vho pregato di questo piacere, è perché io non ho 
tempo e voi avete la mano alle prospettive, coi vostri pae- 
si, e la prospettiva è quel che le manca, per il resto vi 
potrebbe insegnare a voi chè ci ha un dono naturale per 
il lume e il colorito, fuor dell’ordinario. In faccia a lei 
non le dico queste cose per non darle superbia: ma è 
la verità. 

Tassi (alzandosi e andando a guardare la tela sul cavalletto): 
Permettete? Be”, se devo dirvi il vero, io in questa ca- 
pocchia non ci vedo le meraviglie, anzi ne conosco di zi- 
telle che per loro divertimento fanno di meglio assai. Ma 
voi siete padre e parziale sicché non contesto. Tuttavia 
per farvi piacere qualcosa cercherò d’insegnarle, sempre 
che i miei lavori di Montecavallo mi dieno il tempo di 
darle un’occhiata, nelle ore che mi parrà. 

Orazio (arrabbiato): Ah così mi rispondete? Ai lavori di Mon- 
tecavallo ci resterete poco se seguitate su codeste arie. 
Per la Madonna! Io vi credevo un amico e uomo ricono- 
scente a chi vi ha fatto del bene, chè senza di me non 
battevate un chiodo, qui a Roma, e ci siete venuto da 
disperato. Sicché andate pure per la vostra strada e ci 
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rivedremo sui ponti. Qui siete in casa mia, e le mani ad- 
dosso non ve le metterd. 

Tassi: Con voi non si può discorrere: io non ho detto... (In- 
dietreggia verso la porta delle scale e intanto si sente 
bussare). 

Orazio (andando ad aprire): Ne discorreremo, sì: chi è, in 
malora? 


SCENA V 


Carlo Saraceni si affaccia con esitazione 


SARACENI: Domando scusa, Signor Orazio: vi ho cercato a pa- 
lazzo e mi han detto che vi troverei a casa. Ho dabbasso 
il compratore per quella Maddalena che voi sapete, vor- 
rebbe vederla e trattare subito, perché deve partire. Ma se 
non siete comodo... 

Orazio: Restate servito, Saraceni, e vi ringrazio. Mi dispiace 
che la Maddalena non l’ho qui in casa, tengo poco posto 
e l’ho in deposito a Montecavallo. Ma sedetevi, di grazia. 
Le scale sono scomode... 

SARACENI (molto ossequioso): Conosco che non è ora conve- 
niente. Salute a voi, Agostino (al Tassi che risponde ap- 
pena e va girellando verso la porta di Artemisia). 

Orazio: Niente affatto, signor Carlo. L’ora è sempre buona, 
per me e per la mia casa, di ricevere l’onore di una vo- 
stra visita. Potrei intanto mostrarvi qualche altro dipinto 
di mia fattura, in caso il compratore volesse salire e sod- 
disfarsi. 

SARACENI (si siede dopo aver posato il cappello che teneva in 
mano): Per obbedirvi mi fermerò un momento. Il com- 
pratore è mio paesano, signor Orazio, di Venezia. Un gen- 
tiluomo intendente di pittura, gli occorreva appunto una 
Maddalena per farne omaggio a un cavaliere spagnolo che 
conosce il vostro merito e ama il gusto moderno, meglio 
che non si faccia qui in Roma, chè i valentuomini incon- 
trano tante avversità. L’avrete intesa la notizia. Siamo 
rimasti in pochi a seguire la maniera di quel grande in- 
gegno. E ora che il suo esempio ci è venuto a mancare... 

Orazio (con alterigia): Quale notizia e quale esempio, Signor 
Carlo? Io dipingo sul gusto moderno, questo è vero, ma 
quanto a maestro, non so che nessuno mi abbia insegna- 
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Mi” to nulla, almeno da quando a Pisa, macinavo colori ed | 

| ero un moccolone. Se poi quel gentiluomo veneziano... | 

SARACENI: Voi mi avete inteso male, Signor Orazio e del gusto | 
moderno si sa che ne siete padrone. Ma io vi conoscevo 
ammiratore del Caravaggio, se n’è ragionato, se la me- . 
moria mi serve, l’anno passato, a palazzo dell’eccellentis- | 
simo Giustiniani, chè voi non vi saziavate di godere quel 
suo bellissimo Riposo in Egitto chiaro chiaro, con quel 
bell’angelo di spalle... 

Orazio: Me ne ricordo, me ne ricordo. Ma che c’entra il Ca- 
ravaggio in questo discorso? Il Caravaggio già non è ro- 
mano, e ora è bandito e non se ne sa più nulla. 

| SARACENI: Era questa la notizia e vedo che a voi non è ancor 

Ls giunta. Il Caravaggio è morto, e morto anche in mal pun- 

i to, purtroppo. Aspettava la grazia e s’era messo in viag- 
gio, per mare. Dicono sia morto di febbre maligna appena 


à. sbarcato e l’ha saputo di fonte certa quel suo amico, 
do l'avvocato Milesi. Non si discorreva di altro in bottega 
) del coloraro qui al corso. 


Si sente un tonfo dietro la scena, avvertito solo da 
Agostino che starà spiando dietro le spalle di Orazio, dal- 
la porta della stanza di Artemisia e l'avrà socchiusa ri- 
chiudendola poi piano piano. 

Orazio: Guarda guarda. Mi dispiace. Mi dispiace davvero. Era 
un maestro, e in buona età, da poter fare ancora gran 
cose. Un attaccabrighe, questo sì, e una superbia da lu- 
cifero. Però un pittore primario. Ma sarà poi vera la 
notizia? Se ne sentono tante in questa Roma. E magari 
lui stesso l’ha fatta correre per far colpo e avere la grazia 
in tasca al momento della smentita. Ci scommetto, non 
passa una settimana e lo vediamo trascinar la spada per 
le osterie. 

SARACENI: Così fosse! A me non dava noia sebbene il suo ca- 
rattere fosse tristo. Del resto l’ho sempre compatito; si 
sentiva quel che era e aveva troppi nemici. Ma la notizia 
è sicura, il Milesi ha parlato col frate che l’ha visto mo- 
rire. Non era più in tempo di dargli i sacramenti, non 
conosceva più. Aveva perduto le sue robe sulla feluca, 

l’han riconosciuto per caso, ma l’han seppellito lo stesso 

i come un cane. Il Milesi non se ne sa dar pace. 

Orazio: Ci sara anche chi ne avra piacere, vedrete. 11 Baglio- 
ne, per esempio, che non lo poteva vedere perché lui sem- 
pre lo sfotteva e gli aveva messo nome Gian Bagaia. E 
anche i bolognesi, sotto sotto, tutta la squadra di palaz- 
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zo Farnese, che se fosse vissuto, ve lo dico io, gli faceva 
mangiar l’aglio a tutti. Poco l’ho conosciuto, il Caravag- 
gio, era meglio starne lontano per non dargli nel naso, 
anzi ci fu chi mi venne a dire che non vedeva di buon 
occhio le mie pitture. Chiacchiere, magari, e poco me n'è 
importato: se viveva, chissà le cose non fossero mutate, 
fra valentuomini ci si può sempre intendere. Be”, pace 
all'anima sua. E figuriamoci i prezzi, adesso, chi avrà dei 
suoi quadri se li vorrà tenere, anche quelli rifiutati dal- 
le chiese... 

SARACENI: Sicuro, chi ne facesse ricerca subito, ci sarebbe da 
guadagnar denaro. A Napoli, per esempio, c’era in ven- 
dita un suo telone spropositato, un Rosario che i frati 
non lo vollero accettare. Bisognerebbe trovarsi in comodo 
di comprare. 

Orazio: Faccende da mercanti! Io non me ne sono mai im- 
picciato. Mi basta vender bene il frutto dell’esercizio mio, 
chè gli amatori, Dio grazia, non mi mancano. E, per ve- 
nire al nostro proposito: coll’occasione che dovrei ritor- 
nare a Montecavallo perché la calce dev’esser in punto 
per il lavoro della giornata, se voi e quel cavaliere mi 
faceste compagnia, son due passi, vi mostrerei la Madda- 
lena, che, non faccio per dire, vale un Caravaggio: e io 
non son morto. 

SARACENI: Sarà un onore, Signor Orazio, anzi avrò gusto, se m'e 
lecito, di vedere come sono avanzati i lavori, anche quel- 
li del Signor Agostino, che ne ho sentito fare gran lodi. 
Io mi diletto molto di paesi. 

Tassı (venendo innanzi, indispettito): Mi dispiace, amico, ma 
le mie operazioni deve prima di ogni altro vederle il Car- 
dinal Nipote, e io non ho quadri in vendita, dipingo per 
commissione e non per i mercanti (incamminandosi alla 
porta). A buon vedersi, Orazio, di quell’affare se ne ri- 
parlerà (esce). 

Orazio: Non ci badate, signor Carlo. È una testa matta, colui, 
un disperataccio che si gonfia come una rana, appena tro- 
va da accozzare il desinare colla cena. 

SARACENI: Conosco il suo costume e confesso di non stimarlo 
uomo onorato. Se gli ho rivolto la parola, è stato per l’oc- 
casione di trovarlo in casa vostra. Del resto, non me ne 
curo. 

Orazio: Vi dirò: l’ho conosciuto a Pisa da giovane, mi è qua- 
si paesano. Qui a Roma m’é capitato fra i piedi che an- 
dava all’elemosina, m'ha fatto compassione e Pho intro- 
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dotto a Montecavallo. Nel suo genere ha dell’estro, ma 
ora che ha dipinto quattro vedutine e sono piaciute gli 
par d’essere Raffaello. Oggi l’avevo chiamato per un’in- 
combenza e quasi me ne sono pentito. Ma non é cosa di 
momento. Quando vuol restar servito io son pronto. 
Saraceni: La carrozza del cavalier veneziano è già dabbasso. 
Se favorisce profittarne... 
Facendo complimenti per cedersi reciprocamente il 
passo, escono. 


SCENA VI 


La scena resta vuota per qualche istante, poi compare Er- 
silia a capo della scaletta. Fa capolino e poi, visto che non c'è 
nessuno, rapidamente scende e va verso l’uscio di Artemisia. 


ErsiLia (bussa e chiama a voce bassa): Micia, Micia, apri, 
son io. Ah Micia, aò, che ti sei addormita? (Apre e mette 
dentro la testa). Che stai a fare lì accucciata? Perché non 
rispondi? (Rimanendo sulla soglia). Madonna, che faccia 
chai! Che t’è successo? 

ARTEMISIA (esce come a piccoli passi): Niente m'é successo. 
Mi sono intesa male, sto ancora male. 

ErsiLia: E perché non Vhai detto a tu’ padre, ch’è stato qui. 
fin adesso? Mo’ chiamo mamma. Ah ma’ (chiamando). 

ARTEMISIA: Sst! Guai a te se parli. Mo’ mi passa. 

ErsıLıa: Madonna! Ma tu stai male davvero. Ci hai la faccia 
verde, ci hai le labbra bianche, sembri 'na morta. Che 
te senti? lo mi metto paura. 

ARTEMISIA (senza parlare va a sedersi presso il tavolo e ci ap- 
poggia i gomiti reggendosi la testa). 

ErsiLIa: E dimmelo che te senti! Tu padre tha strillato, t'ha 
menato? (Maliziosa): Che, s'è accorto di qualcosa di Ago- 
stino? Perché l’ha menato su casa? (Va all’acquaio, em- 
pie un bicchier d’acqua). Bevi un po’ d’acqua, tiè. Te 
sei sturbata? 

ARTEMISIA (alzando la testa a fatica e parlando piano): Non 
ti stare a agitare Ersilia, non far confusione. Non m'è 
successo niente, nessuno m'ha strillato. Ma mi sono stur- 
bata, sì. È per una cattiva notizia che ho saputo senza 
volere, stando vicino alla porta di camera mia. Tu non 
vi puoi far niente. Ersì, nessuno ci può far niente, ormai. 
(Respinge il bicchiere d’acqua e poggia la testa sul tavolo). 
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ERSILIA: Perd, vedi, come sei. Erimo tanto amiche, ce vole- 
vimo bene, me dicevi tutto. E mo’ non ti fat Pure io 
non ti dirö piü niente, allora. E che vuol dire « nessuno 
ci puo far niente »? Mica lo sai. Finché c’è fiato, dice 
mamma, c’è speranza! 

ARTEMISIA: Praptic così. E quando non c’è più fiato... (Le 
viene da piangere). Lasciami in pace, Ersi. Fa conto che 
un momento fa ero Artemisia e adesso sono un’altra, man- 
co so chi. Non m'importa più di niente, neanche di di- 
pingere. Vorrei esser morta. Vorrei esser morta anch'io. 

ErsILIA: Anche tu? E chi è morto, allora? Sempre m'hai det- 
to che fuori di tu’ padre e dei fratelli non ci hai parenti. 
I tu’ fratelli stanno giù che giocano, li ho visti mo” dalla 
finestra, tu’ padre sta in salute. Questa dev'essere una del- 
le straverie tue... Manco il gatto, t'è morto! 

ARTEMISIA: Chi m’é morto lo so io sola, e m’era più che pa- 
rente. Statti zitta, Ersilia, che mi gira la testa. 

ERSILIA (battendosi la mano sulla fronte): Ah Madonna, mi- 
ca sarà che s’è saputo qualcosa di tu’ madre e di come 
è andata a finire? 

ARTEMISIA: Sta zitta Ersilia, ogni parola che dici mi fa male. 
lo non so nulla di mia madre, nessuno me ne ha mai 
parlato, mi pare di essere nata in un bosco. E così sono 
sola oggi a sopportare questo gran travaglio che nessuno 
lo può capire. 

ErsiLiA: E va be’, io non capirò niente, lo so Popinione che 
ci hai di me e di tutti di casa mia. Semo gente grossa che 
non te ne degni. Però se non c’ero io a chi ti raccoman- 
davi quando ti volevi coprire da tu” padre? Tutte le vol. 
te che t'ho accompagnato ai Francesi e non ti bastava mai 
di guardare quel San Matteo brutto e non si sapeva cosa 
stessi aspettando? E l’altr’anno di carnevale chi te l’ha 
imprestato il busto che tu” padre non te lo voleva com- 
prare? 

ARTEMISIA (rompendo in singhiozzi): È finita, è finita. Quello 
che aspettavo, quello che non mi riusciva mai d’incontrare 
non cammina più sulla terra. Fossi più bella del sole, mai 
più potrò sperare che mi guardi. 

Ersrcra: Che hai detto? Ma allora è Vinnamorato che te 
morto. E quando stavate insieme che non ce ne semo ac- 
corti nessuno? 

ARTEMISIA: Lo vedi che non capisci? Vattene Ersilia, lascia- 
mi sola chè mi farò compagnia col piangere. 

Frsira: Io lo capisco adesso perché non t'importava di Ago- 
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stino. Poveraccia, a te è toccata. Perd mica te la devi 
prendere. Zitella, sei ancora zitella e nessuno ne sa nien- 
| te. Marito lo trovi lo stesso. Che hai paura? 
) ARTEMISIA: Per me non ci sono mariti, altri che lui non vo- 
| levo. Lui non era giovane, ma lo avrei sposato anche da 
if vecchio. Un giorno se ne sarebbe accorto che gli volevo 
bene. L’ho visto una volta sola. Aveva la faccia patita, 
gli occhi tristi. Tutti ne dicevano male perché lo invidia- 
th vano. Io l’avrei difeso, l’avrei servito in ginocchio. Adesso 
sono cresciuta, mi sarei fatta bella per lui. E invece è 
morto e non so neanche se gli sarei piaciuta. 
FErsiLiA: Lo vedi che sei matta? L’hai visto una volta sola, lui 
manco t'ha guardata, e mo’ piangi? lo mi credevo chissà 
y cosa, che ci fossi stata insieme, che t'avesse promesso. E 
piantala, vah! Domani manco te ne ricordi. Su, asciugati 
gli occhi e vieni su casa chè mamma ha fatto le frittelle. 
| ARTEMISIA: Lo sapevo che non dovevo parlare. Adesso ho sciu- 
| pato tutto, il mio segreto non è più mio, non mi rimane 
i più niente. Era come un castello delicato che basta un 
soffio a buttarlo giù, e ora mi pare che tutti mi rideran- 
ti. no in faccia perché ci ho creduto. Non sarà la prima vol- 
) ta, io ce l’ho questo destino. Ma che lui fosse il più gran 
pittore del mondo è verità. Ahime, era cosi solo, abitava 
con un cane nero per compagnia, se s’ammalava andava 
all'ospedale come un poveretto. E cosi e finito: solo, sen- 
za neanche il suo cane, disperato. Lo avevano bandito e 
lui aspettava di tornare a Roma. Ci sarebbe tornato, mi 
avrebbe incontrata, avrebbe capito che solo io gli volevo 
bene e non avrebbe guardato nessun'altra donna (parlan- 
do a tratti Artemisia passeggia in su e in giù per la stan- 
za; piange, si asciuga gli occhi, si soffia il naso). 
Ersırıa (andandole dietro umilmente): Non piangere, Micia, 
io non lo dirò a nessuno quello che m'hai detto. In quan- 
to a questo puoi stare sicura chè sebbene non so tante 
cose come te, di parola sono anch’io e fidata. Ma questo 
lo so, che a noi povere ragazze, se uno che conta ci sta 
dietro è per rovinarci, e per questo è meglio cercarselo fra 
quelli come noi, il marito. Io non ci credo che se era un 
così gran pittore ti avrebbe sposata. Sono tutti uguali, si 
i fa presto a impararlo, noialtre. Gli preme una cosa sola 
È e quando l'hanno avuta e ci hanno levato quel poco d’o- 
nore, se ne vantano in piazza e noi restiamo come cani 
A rognosi. Anche lui, vedi, avrebbe cercato di farti capitare 
lo male e poi non gliene sarebbe importato niente. In fondo, 
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meglio che tu pianga cosi, senza ragione. Se tornava, se ti 
conosceva, chissà quante te ne faceva passare. (Svagata, 
cambia tono) Piuttosto, sai che ti dico? Fa contento tu’ 
padre e fatti monaca. Mica ci si sta male, sa”, in convento. 
Mangiano bene, fanno i dolci e si divertono meglio di noi, 
a carnevale fanno il teatro colle maschere che io pure ci 
sono stata una volta. Non fanno figli, non ci hanno eli 
sturbi del parto. Ti pare poco? lo poi, ti vengo a trovare... 

ARTEMISIA (senza ascoltarla): M'avessero bandita con lui, ci 
fossi stata io a confortarlo quando è morto: ora davvero 
potrei entrare in convento e ricordarmelo per tutta la 
vita. Cosa me ne faccio adesso di esser giovane? Tutto 
questo tempo che ho davanti, tutti questi giorni da riem- 
pire che mi consumeranno il suo ricordo! 


SCENA VII 


Dalla porta delle scale, si affaccia la testa del Tassi che 
poi entra, mostrandosi esitante. 


Tassi: La supplico di perdonarmi, Signora Artemisia, l’uscio 
era aperto, e mi son preso l’ardire di entrare. Vossigno- 
ria sa che il signor Orazio mi ha fatto l’onore, che non 
merito, di pensare a me come a maestro che possa diri- 
gere il suo bel talento. Mi trovo, giusto questa mattina, 
un poco di tempo libero dagli impegni. Vossignoria è di- 
sposta per la prima lezione? 

ARTEMISIA (lo guarda senza rispondere e va asciugandosi gli 
occhi e il naso). 

Tassi: La vedo sturbata, se gli occhi non m'ingannano. Vos- 
signoria si sente male, ha qualche disgusto? Il signor Ora- 
zio non me l’aveva detto poco fa. 

ARTEMISIA: Sissignore, sono un poco disturbata, ho la febbre. 
Mio padre non lo sapeva. Stavo giusto per andare a letto. 

ErsiLIA (intervenendo, aggressiva): Ci ha la febbre, si, sta ma- 
le, oggi non la può prendere la lezione, ve ne potete 
andare. 

Tassi: Vedi chi parla! Che ne sai tu di lezioni e di febbre, 
sfacciatella. Forse che la tua padrona non ha la bocca 
per parlare da sé? 

ErsILIA: Padroni io non ne tengo, né maschi né femmine, si- 
gnor pittore da un baiocco, del resto so bene che Arte- 
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misia di Vossignoria non ha bisogno quando dovesse im- 
parare. E quella è la porta. 

Tassi (le dà uno schiaffo): Sereanzata, burina, la porta servi- 
rà per te e anche di prescia se non vuoi che ti butti fuori 
di forza. 

ErsıLıa: Ah vigliacco impunito, mo” ce lo vado a dire a mam- 
ma e senti. Che credi di fa’ il bullo perché semo du’ zi- 
telle sole? (Piangendo sale la scala in fretta ed esce). 

ARTEMISIA: Ersilia ha ragione e mi meraviglio! Lei non è la 
mia serva, è un’amica mia e schiaffi Vossignoria vada a 
darli fuori di questa casa! 

Tassi (ridendo bonario): Mi perdoni, signora Artemisia, que- 
sta piccola malizia che ho usato per parlare con lei da 
solo a sola. Senza questo schiaffetto la sua amica non se 
ne andava. 

ARTEMISIA: Che malizia vi andate inventando e perché vi ser- 
ve parlarmi? Chi dà schiaffi a un’amica mia in questa 
casa offende mio padre e me. 

Tassi: Via, via, non si alteri signora Artemisia, chè io son 
uomo onorato e se volevo parlarle è perché so la ragione 
del suo disgusto e procuravo confortarla per il suo bene. 

ARTEMISIA: Vossignoria non si occupi dei fatti miei. Io ho la 
febbre e non ho disgusto alcuno. 

Tassi: Così non va, figliola. Se devo spiegarmi meglio, io ve- 
nivo da amico, non per la lezione. Da amico sperimenta- 
to che sa come si curano certi mali delle zitelle. E per 
mostrarvi che non parlo per aria, ve lo dirò io il vostro 
male. Voi piangete per la morte del Caravaggio: non è 
così? 

ARTEMISIA: Ora passate il segno, signore. Cosa vi andate im- 
maginando, chè sì e no vi ho visto un paio di volte e man- 
co mi conoscete? Piango perché ho male, perché mi gu- 
sta piangere e voi non siete né mai sarete nella confiden- 
za mia! 

TASSI: Siete sconoscente, Artemisia bella. Vi confidate con 
una bardascetta che domani tutta via della Croce saprà 
i vostri guai, e a un amico di vostro padre, uno che vi 
vuol bene e gli preme l’onor vostro negate la luce del sole. 

ARTEMISIA: Che bene, che bene! Voi non mi avete da volere 
né bene né male e io non vi conosco neanche per pros- 
simo. 

Tassi: Che vi voglia bene anche troppo, lo sapete e non oc- 
corre fingere, chè non siete ragazza da non esservene ac- 
corta. Quando uno vuol bene sa tutto della persona che 
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ama, specie di voi che siete senza madre e agite senza 
consiglio. Credete forse che il vicinato non chiacchieri? 
I padri e i mariti son eli ultimi avvisati, ma tutti la sa- 
pevano la vostra tresca col Caravaggio. 

ARTEMISIA: Ah che ribalderia vi andate inventando? Come 
osate accusarmi di trescare quando io il Caravaggio (con 
voce tremula) neppure gli ho parlato ed è grazia se l’ho 
visto in faccia una volta? Come si pud sapere questa in- 
famita? 

Tassi: Si può sapere, si può sapere. La gente gli occhi ce li 
ha. Per cosa ve andavate girando intorno a casa sua, quan- 
do stava a Roma, e passavate le ore in San Luigi a guar- 
dare quei suoi santi spropositati? Anche se eravate una 
bamboccia le vostre intenzioni erano chiare. 


ARTEMISIA (indignata e quasi piangente): E che uno non può 
girare per Roma? È proibito? Venga fuori qualcuno a 
dire che gli ho parlato una volta, al Caravaggio, se ha la 
faccia. E del resto cosa me ne importa? Io so come sta 
la mia coscienza e quelle voci che pretendete non mi of- 
fendono. Esser stata donna del Caravaggio sarebbe sem- 
pre un onore! 


Tassi: Come mi fate ridere, figliola e anche mi fate pena 
chè dalle vostre parole si conosce come siete stata edu- 
cata. Donna del Caravaggio! Voi, sebbene mal custodita, 
non avete avuto occasione di sapere chi sieno le donne 
di quel bandito. Io sì, purtroppo, ed erano femmine da 
conio e ne aveva una per ogni cantone. Donne che c’era 
da vergognarsi a guardarle, e voi vi vorreste mettere con 
loro? Ohibò, figliola, non le dite queste cose. 


ARTEMISIA: Questo non è vero, ne sono sicura, e siete voi in- 
vece che dovreste vergognarvi a dir queste falsità e vitu- 
perare un morto che non si può difendere, e per giunta 
un gran pittore che non siete neanche degno di nominar- 
lo. Lui non le guardava, le donne, non gliene importava, 
pensava solo alla pittura. E perché non ho nulla da na- 
scondere, ve lo dico aperto, adesso, così vi levate di qui 
e la smettete: sarei passata nel foco per essergli vicina, 
al Caravaggio e vivere con lui, chè me ne sarei gloriata 
come di una corona. Siete contento? 

Tassi: Io vi compatisco, Artemisia, e non vi porto rancore 
anche se mi offendete. Guardate: io vi voglio anche cre- 
dere che col Caravaggio non ci abbiate avuto a che fare 
e tutto sia dipeso da una fantasia vostra: sebbene era uo- 
mo che a vituperare una zitella non ci pensava due volte. 
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Non discuto, perché son giusto, che non fosse un valen- 
tuomo, ma di valentuomini oggi nella nostra professione 
|, ce we in abbondanza e voi non li potete conoscere chè 
certo vostro padre mica ve li viene a presentare in casa, 
almeno spero. Ma io vi vorrei toglier di capo questo chio- 
do, che lui, salvo che levarvi l’onore per suo gusto, mai 
si sarebbe curato di voi. Per esempio: voi dipingete e 
sento dire che ci avete passione e ambizione, non è vero? 
ARTEMISIA: lo sono quello che sono, voi non ci avete da en- 
N trare e lezioni da voi non ne voglio di nessuna specie. 
E non so come mio padre... 
i Tassi: Calmatevi, vi dico, e cercate di capire le mie rette in- 
1 tenzioni. Avete da sapere che per il Caravaggio — Dio lo 
à, riposi — una donna che pretendesse usare il pennello Pa- 
1 vrebbe svillaneggiata anche davanti al papa, né c’era per- 
sona che piü egli avesse a schifo. L’ho sentito io, con 
queste orecchie, sbeffeggiare sino chi si attentava a lo- 
dare la signora Anguissola, quella virtuosa che in Spagna 
| ha pur soddisfatta la Corte. Non voglio ripetere i nomi 
| che le dava a lei e ad altre pittrici, perché vi porto rispet- 
to. Se non mi credete, domandatene a vostro padre che 
certo se ne ricorda. 
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ARTEMISIA: Se sbeffeggiava l’Anguissola, a me non mi avreb- 
be sbeffeggiata perché avrei dipinto meglio di lei, e lui, 
sì, che sarebbe stato il mio maestro! 

Tassi: Il vostro maestro! Questa sì che è buona. Neanche i 
garzoni macinacolori ci potevano reggere con lui, tanto 
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4 li strapazzava e mortificava. Figuriamoci se perdeva il 
i tempo con una ragazzuccia. E adesso ve ne dico un’altra 
che spero vi leverà i grilli dal capo. Sarà una medicina 


amara ma forse vi guarirà. Il vostro grandomo, oltre a 
divertirsi con femmine di malcostume, pensava anche ad 
accasarsi con vantaggio e prima d’esser bandito aveva 
persuaso il cardinal Del Monte a dargli una sua nipote: 
senza il bando, a quest'ora sarebbero sposati. La promes- 
sa, voi la conoscete, mi hanno detto: è donna Cecilia, 


quella bella mora che voi ci giocavate da bambina alla 
Trinità: ve ne ricordate? 


Tai 
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ARTEMISIA: Questa é un’altra impostura; se non prendeva me 
mai il Caravaggio si sarebbe maritato. lo lo domanderd 
a Cecilia e voi sarete svergognato! Come lo potete sapere? 
Tassi: Lo so perché pratico persone d'importanza e conosco 
le grandi case. E si che donna Cecilia lo viene a dire a 
voi se lo zio Cardinale le propone un parentado! L’ami- 
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cizia che avevate da bambine non conta, ora lei é una 
signora e voi una poveretta che con tutti i suoi rigiri non 
tratta che donnicciole e vive rinchiusa fra quattro mura. 
Se non avrete giudizio finirà che vostro padre per levarsi 
i pensieri che gli date vi rinserra davvero in un conven- 
to a vivere da disperata. Voi avete bisogno di esser guar- 
data e protetta e se io vi voglio bene è anche perché mi 
fate compassione, così giovinetta e anche di poca salute, 
almeno all’aspetto. Avreste bisogno di buona vita, di un 
buon marito assennato che non vi facesse fare strapazzi 
e sciocchezze come avete fatto sin qui. 

ARTEMISIA: Voi, ogni parola offendete. Io strapazzi non ne 
faccio e sciocchezze nemmeno. E mio padre non me ne 
farebbe fare neanche se volessi. E lo saprò, di Cecilia! 

Tassi: Se avrete modo di saperlo, che ne dubito, vi convin- 
cerete che ho detto il vero. Quanto alle sciocchezze, io 
non ve ne faccio colpa. Vostro padre, quando ha chiuso 
la porta e vi ha consegnato nelle mani di Madonna Tuzia, 
non vuole altri impicci. Ma le chiacchiere corrono, e per 
questo lui s'è risolto di cacciarvi in monastero. Un mari- 
to, colla fama che vi siete fatta, dove lo trovereste? 

ARTEMISIA: Siete il diavolo o cosa siete per venire in casa 
delle zitelle a svillaneggiarle? Vi siete profittato che mi 
avete veduto piangere per infilare un discorso dietro Pal- 
tro chè non so come vi ho sopportato: e ora v'inventate 
non so che cosa. A me non è successo niente di male e 
son sicura del fatto mio e lo so come sto. E il Caravag- 
gio, se avesse conosciuto il mio amore, son sicura che 
m'avrebbe sposata e m'avrebbe trovata come dovevo es- 
sere. Altro che Cecilia! 

Tassi: Io non m'invento niente, purtroppo, ma una colpa 
mi riconosco che di voi mi sono innamorato da non tro- 
var pace né sonno e tanto ho perduto la quiete che di 
quelle chiacchiere che ho sentito non mi curerei più che 
tanto se solo voi voleste sposarmi. Ecco il mio peccato. 

ARTEMISIA: A questo volevate venire? E io vi dico che con 
tutto che son sicura dell’onor mio e di essere in ordine 
e dabbene quanto e meglio della figlia del marchese, an- 
che se fossi una svergognata mai vi sposerei, né sposerei 
nessun altro, ora che il Caravaggio è morto. Perciò leva- 
tevi da questa casa, anzi da questa strada, se no lo dirò 
a mio padre e ci penserà lui. 

Tassi: Che io vi lasci in questo stato non sarà mai. Mica ho 
il cuore di sasso come vostro padre che tutto il giorno 
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sta fuori e rientra solo a notte nera. Cosa fareste, adesso, 
se vi lasciassi? Cadreste in disperazione e una ragazza 

disperata non si sa cosa possa fare. Tuzia Medaglia bada 

alle figlie sue e le vostre vicine (avvicinandosi alla fine- 

stra e indicando) eccole là in istrada, pronte a spettego- 

lare se appena vi affacciate alla finestra. Se sapeste quan- 
| te ne dicono! E che ci avete la mezzana, e che avete usa- 
| to con uomini d’ogni sorta fin da quando eravate bam- 
| bina. E fanno i nomi: il Britanno, garzone di vostro pa- 

dre, Pasquino scalpellino, Armidoro segretario dei Caval- 
letti... Le dicono anche a chi non vuole sentirle, queste 
cose e anche del Caravaggio raccontano... 


ARTEMISIA: Ahime, ahime, che sono assassinata. Possibile che 
un uomo solo si carichi di tante falsità contro un'inno- 
cente? A chi devo credere, come posso vivere con tutti 
questi vituperi che voi dite? E sarà vero che sin mio 
padre sospetti di me senza ragione? 

Tassi: Io non lo so, bene mio, se vostro padre vi sospetta, chè 
certo a me non me lo viene a dire. Io, questi uomini che 
nominano non li ho conosciuti, non ero in Roma quando 
praticavano in casa vostra. E poi che profitto ci avrei a 
raccontarvi delle falsità? Col bene che vi voglio se vo- 
lessi ottenervi colle lusinghe saprei bene come fare e fin- 
gerei di non saper niente. Ma io sono di un’altra pasta, 
e se non foste così ragazza, capireste che di me vi potete 
fidare e che io solo sono vostro amico. Che vi credete, 
dopo tutto? A me non mancano donne e se cercassi va- 
nità troverei bellezza, denari e appoggi, chè sono artista 
conosciuto e uomo onorato, prova ne sia che vostro padre 
mi ha scelto, fra tanti, per ammaestrarvi nella pittura. 
Ormai dovreste esser persuasa che la mia servitù è frutto 
di amore e mira al buon fine. 

ARTEMISIA (trasognata e stanca): Io vi crederò soltanto se mi 
raccontate come viveva il Caravaggio quando era a Roma 
e chi erano le donne che praticava. E se a Cecilia le 
aveva parlato. 

Tassi: Così Dio volesse che ve la levassi quella spina dal cuore 
senza darvi pena. I morti bisogna rispettarli e se non 
fosse per voi mai mi risolverei a parlar male di un morto. 
La vita che ha fatto qui, quel poveretto, è di uomo pes- 
simo, giocatore, stupratore, prepotente, sempre coll’arme 
alla mano. Le donne che aveva intorno mi dispiace di 
nominarvele perché una zitella non dovrebbe averne co- 
gnizione: pure vi contentero. Erano la Zanze veneziana, 
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le due Maremmane, due sorelle e la Sansonella zingara, 
chè per questa proprio stravedeva ed era arrivato al pun- 
to che nessuno poteva passarle sotto casa senza pericolo 
di perdere la vita per sua mano. 

ARTEMISIA (credula e affannata): Ah la Sansonella, si la co- 
nosco, veniva a modello da mio padre alla Trinità. Ahi- 
me, com’era bella! 

Tassi: Lo vedete se dico bugia? Stare a modello era la sua 
professione e il Caravaggio l’ha dipinta più volte, così 
se n’è invaghito. Quando dovette scappare per il bando 
dicono che la portò con sé e infatti da allora non s'è più 
veduta. Quanto a donna Cecilia non lo so se si sono par- 
lati: chè io non dico quel che non so. Ma vi assicuro 
che il matrimonio era deciso e lui ne parlava come di 
cosa fatta. Ah me ne ricordo un’altra, del Caravaggio. 
Non gli piacevano le bionde, non le voleva neanche di- 
pingere, le chiamava, chissà perché, lavapiatti. 

ARTEMISIA (amaramente): E va bene. Ma anche se mi avesse 
chiamata così io l’avrei amato lo stesso. Adesso lui è 
morto e la Sansonella non era con lui, segno che non 
gli voleva bene davvero. Questa è la volta che mio padre 
sarà contento, entrerò in monastero e sarà finita! 

Tassi: No, Artemisia, una bella giovane come voi e del vo- 
stro talento non deve chiudersi in monastero. Gli parle- 
ro io a vostro padre e non vi tormenterà più. Adesso Pa- 
vete trovato chi vi vuol bene davvero, non siete più sola. 
Venite un poco qui vicino a me, che io vi asciughi le la- 
crime di questi begli occhi. Sfogatevi col vostro amico e 
vedrete che il capriccio del Caravaggio vi passerà in un 
lampo. Fidatevi di me, chè io non ci bado se anche non 
siete più zitella, come dicono. Raccontatemelo col cuore 
in mano quello che vi è successo e vedrete se saprò ven- 
dicarvi e far tacere le comari che sparlano di voi. 

ARTEMISIA: Fidarmi di voi? O Dio, mi par di sognare, non so 
più dove ho la testa. Andatevene per pietà, tornate un’al- 
tra volta, piuttosto, quando ci sarà mio padre o qualcuno 
dei miei fratelli. Io me ne stavo così quieta, stamattina, 
e piena di speranze, e all'improvviso ecco che mi trovo 
in fondo a un pozzo di disgrazie e di villanie. Come non 
lo capite? Io non me ne curo, di voi; ma che bene è il 
vostro se me lo dichiarate coprendomi di vituperi? 
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SCENA VIII 
Scende Tuzia di furia e scalmanata, dalla scaletta. 


Tuzia: Ah sta ancora qua st'assassino! (Va incontro al Tassi 
colle mani levate). Poi ringrazia la creatura che gli avevo 
da fà le pezze fredde, se no a st’ora stavi all’ospedale! 
Ma mica m'è passata, sa”! Mo’ vedi si che unghie ci ha 
Tuzia. Che hai fatto a Ersilia mia? 

Tassi: Madonna Tuzia, non vi scaldate (le prende le mani e 
gliele stringe scherzosamente). Vostra figlia mi ha risposto 
da arrogantella in un momento che ero agitato e voi sa- 
pete perché. Le ho dato uno schiaffetto e vi chiedo scusa. 
Eccovi un ducato per comprarle un bel nastro da collo. 

Tuzia (fingendosi ancora in collera): Giù colle mano (inta- 
sca il ducato). Sì, ce lo so che state agitato, ma che c'en- 
tra quella povera figlia? Mo” finisce che avemo perduta 
la pace per la vostra ostinazione di star dietro a questa 
qua che tanto è inutile, non so che ci abbia in testa, a 
voi non ci pensa. Glielo ho detto cento volte, domanda- 
teglielo, che un parentado come il vostro sarebbe la sua 
fortuna. Ma niente, non mi dà ascolto. E che vi manca- 
no ragazze? Ne conosco io di quelle che bacerebbero do- 
ve passate! 

ARTEMISIA: Madonna Tuzia, chetatevi ch’io sono stomacata di 
queste vostre doppie parti. Mio padre vi crede una donna 
savia che mi custodisce ed è gelosa dell’onor mio: e in- 
vece mi spingete a dar retta a costui che non mi riesce 
di mandarlo via. Voi lo sapete il costume mio che non 
apro la porta a nessuno se non c’è mio padre. E come mai 
non mi avete avvertito del male che di me va dicendo 
il vicinato? È vero o non è vero quel che dice quest’uo- 
mo? Io non so a chi credere e chi di voi mi tradisce! 

Tuzia: Un'altra devo sentirne (Tassi le fa un cenno d'intesa). 
Bella riconoscenza per avervi risparmiato dei disgusti. Io 
mi sacrifico a farvi la guardia e non so altro, ma mica 
posso sempre starvi alla sottana. Si dice e non si dice. 
Già lo sapete che la gente è maligna. Io vi ho sempre di- 
fesa, ma come posso dire quel che facevate prima che ve- 
nissimo ad abitare insieme qua sopra? Tanto giudizio non 
lo potevate avere senza nessuno che vi desse un consiglio. 

ARTEMISIA: Che consiglio e consiglio! Io non ho bisogno di 
consigli chè ho sempre saputo stare in contegno, ho bi- 
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sogno solo di chi non mi tradisca e non mi lasci strapaz- 
zare dal primo che capita. Si o no si dice che ho avuto 
a Che fare con questo e con quello come una mala fem- 
mina? 

Tassi: Donne mie, non cominciate a litigare che sarà peggio 
e il vicinato sente. Con calma le cose si spiegano meglio... 

Tuzia: Santa Madre di Dio, datemi la pazienza. E che ho da 
dire? Non basta che trascuri quelle povere figlie mie per 
starvi appresso? Ma bada, sa’! Qui pare un mercato, pit- 
tori, modelli, gente che vuol vedere i quadri. Il vicinato 
lo vede sto su e giù, gli occhi ci stanno per guardare. 
Cosa v'ho detto anche stamattina? Pigliate marito, pro- 
fittate di sto” galantomo che vi vuol bene. Quando una 
ci ha marito, ci pensa lui a farla rigare dritto che la 
gente non parli. 

ARTEMISIA: Ah questa è la vostra risposta? Lasciatemi stare 
traditori, fuori di qui che non vi voglio vedere. Io non 
so cosa vogliate da me, ma mi sento come in agonia e 
in mezzo al deserto! 

Tassi: Questo è troppo, figliola. Cosa direte a vostro padre 
per far cacciare di casa la vostra comare? Bisognerà rac- 
contargli tutte queste chiacchiere e lui, sapete com'è fat- 
to, non sta a distinguere la verità dalla bugia, non vi la- 
scia un osso sano e vi chiude in un sottoscala per tutto 
il tempo di vita vostra. Ragioniamo... 


ARTEMISIA (singhiozza forte e si dirige alla porta della sua 
camera per entrarvi). 

Tassi (prendendola per le spalle la riporta indietro): Ragio- 
niamo, vi dico. Sia vero o non sia vero che voi abbiate 
trattato con uomini fin da piccola... 

ARTEMISIA: No, che non è vero, è un'infamita! 

Tassi: Vi voglio credere, non sarà vero. Ma in tutte le ma- 
niere di voi si è parlato male, e voi ne avete avuta la 
prova qui da madonna Tuzia che non voleva raccontar- 
velo per non darvi disgusto, povera donna. Vedete dun- 
que che io non dicevo bugie. Si tratta adesso di rimedia- 
re e il rimedio ve l’offro io che per vedervi contenta e 
rispettata mi caverei il sangue dalle vene. Io lo so che 
in convento ci andereste come in sepoltura e che vi tro- 
vereste disperata dopo tre giorni. E poi che direbbe la 
gente? Che v’hanno rinchiuso perché un marito mai vi 
avrebbe preso. Io, invece, eccomi qui, ora, subito, in pre- 
senza della Tuzia, vi dò parola di sposarvi, e quando la 
parola è corsa vostro padre potrà bene strillare. 
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Tuzia: È un mese che glielo dico, a sta sconoscente, che voi 
siete un uomo di proposito. Parlavo per il bene suo e se 
fosse sangue mio, colla forza ve la farei prendere. E poi, 
sai che ti dico? (Fingendosi adirata e facendo segno al 
Tassi). Non la mando giù che tu m’abbia trattata da tra- 
ditora e peggio. Ce l’hai la testa dura? E tu spicciatela 
a tuo modo, che stasera glielo dico a tu” padre che con 
voi non ci voglio più abitare sebbene son poveretta. Al- 
tro che cacciarmi di casa! Io per me ho finito di guar- 
darvi: me ne vado e salute a chi resta! (In furia si avvia 
alla scala ed esce). 

ARTEMISIA (impaurita): Tuzia, Tu” non te ne andare, non mi 
lasciare sola... (singhiozzando si abbandona su una sedia). 

Tassi: Non ve la prendete e non abbiate paura, cocca mia bel. 
la. Lasciatela andare che qui ci sta il vostro Agostino, il 
servo vostro. Che credete? Anche senza Tuzia eccovi la 
mano (le prende la mano e la trattiene con forza fra le 
sue) e fate conto che siamo in chiesa davanti all’altare. 
Stella mia, non piangere che io ti voglio allegra e ti farò 
stare da signora, non ti lascerò un minuto (la tiene ab- 
bracciata malgrado la sua resistenza e comincia a ca- 
rezzarla). 

ARTEMISIA (debolmente): lo vi ringrazio, Agostino, del vostro 
buon cuore e voglio credervi che mi portiate affetto e ri- 
spetto. Ma ora lasciatemi, chè siamo soli e io mi sento 
male davvero. Lasciatemi che mi stenda sul letto. 

Tassi: Io sto male più di voi a vedervi in questo stato e a 
sentire questa bella fronte che brucia. Artemisia mia, sul 
letto voglio distendervici io e coprirvi bene che non pren- 
diate freddo. Poi farò un salto dal cerusico chè dovete 
cavarvi sangue, col travaglio che avete passato. Lasciate- 
mi fare (la prende sottobraccio e Pavvia alla porta della 
sua camera). 

ARTEMISIA (respingendolo sempre più debolmente): Lasciate- 
mi vi dico. Perché mi stringete? Andatevene, lasciatemi 
sola, sto bene sola... 

Tassi: Non sei più a tempo, bellezza (sempre tenendola stret- 
ta apre col ginocchio la porta e la spinge dentro, rinchiu- 
dendola dietro le sue spalle). 

ARTEMISIA (dibattendosi): Cosa fate? (Da dentro): Aiuto! Ah 
traditore! Aiuto! Aiuto! 

Tuzia si affaccia a capo della scaletta, colla mano al- 
Porecchio, poi rientra con un gesto di soddisfazione in 
punta di piedi. 


FINE DEL PRIMO ATTO 
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ATTO SECONDO 
A Roma 


SCENA I 


Un ambiente del Tribunale di Corte Savella, diviso in 
due da una parete in cui sapre una larga porta, con batten- 
te sempre aperto, oppure senza battente, ad arco. A destra 
una antisala con panche tutto attorno al muro, una finestra 
e diverse porte da cui la gente entra ed esce; si riunisce a 
gruppi, chiacchiera ecc. Un tavolino sgangherato serve a qual- 
cuno per scrivere petizioni e simili. Circolano birri, preti, 
bravacci, uomini di legge. A sinistra è Paula dove si svolgono 
i processi, con cattedra di legno grezzo, nel fondo, per il giu- 
dice, tavolino per il cancelliere, diverse panche, una pedana 
per i testimoni. Nella parete di sinistra, di fronte, cioè, alla 
porta che mette nell’antisala, una porta massiccia e inchia- 
vardata da cui entrano gli incriminati già prigionieri. Dietro 
alla cattedra, nel fondo, una finestra con impannata socchiu- 
sa. È maggio e fa caldo. È pomeriggio inoltrato. Si sentono 
fuori cantilene di venditori ambulanti, qualcuno ne entra an- 
che nell’antisala vendendo semi, fusaglie, ciambelle. Due in- 
servienti spazzano l'aula sollevando un polverone. Parlano 
forte, sputano, si grattano. Sono stracciati come vagabondi. 
Uno dei due è zoppo. Sopra la cattedra del giudice un Cro- 
cifisso e il ritratto di Paolo V Borghese. 


I INSERVIENTE (dopo aver sputato in terra): Che lo possino! 
Quando è giorno di Mastro Pietro bisogna fargli il sa- 
lottino, per abbassare sta polvere bisogna sputare un pol- 
mone (risputa). 

II INSERVIENTE: Come si vede che sei ciociaro! E tu carreg- 
gia un secchio d’acqua e buttacelo che fai più presto. Io 
so” stato nelle stalle delllambasciator di Francia e le so 
le pulizie. Se non mi ritrovassi sta cianca corta te farei 


vedere! 


I INSERVIENTE: Io so’ ciociaro? E tu di dove ne sei? Ci hai ra- 


F ; SPAZIO 

gione che oggi sto allegro e me vojo divertì, c'è una que- 

3 pe E 

rela che hanno fregata na” zitella e non si riesce a sape 
si è vergine o mignotta. 
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II inserviente: Chi è che hanno querelato? Tu l’hai vista, 
la regazza? 

I INSERVIENTE: È querelato un pittore, sta dentro da un me- 
se, ma alla larga, si vede che ci ha il protettore. E uno 
di quelli che fanno le marine coi pupazzi. Lui dice che 
non è vero, che lei se n’è ripassati una quindicina. Vista 
proprio bene, non l’ho vista, ma almeno a parte dietro 
era minuta come una bardascia. Giovane è giovane, di- 
cono che è sui quindici anni. Brutta non dev'esse”. 

II INSERVIENTE: La vojo véde pure io. 

I INSERVIENTE: Roba da non credere, quanta gente ci viene 
a sti esami, oggi che s’esamina la ragazza tutta via della 
Croce sta qua, le donne specialmente. Giovedì ci stava 
un sacco di pittori di Margutta, certi tipi buffi, colle pi- 
pe. Uno spasso. 


SCENA II 


Entra un birro col cavalletto e altri attrezzi per la tortura 


II INSERVIENTE: Oè oe, che ce li porti a fare sti strumenti? 
Mo’ c'è bisogno del cavalletto quando uno ha fatto la 
festa a una zitella? 


Birro (senza parlare colloca gli arnesi e li sistema): Ebbé 
che c'è da ruga? A me m'è stato comandato. Questi so’ 
giocherelli che solo a guardarli ti escono i peccati di 
quando stavi in fasciola. Qualcuno dovrà confessare no? 
O lui o la ragazza. 

II InsERVIENTE: Che, l'hai vista te, la ragazza? 


Birro: E come no? La so” vista Valtr’ieri per strada che me 
l'hanno insegnata certi amichi del pittore; stava con su’ 
padre, quello che ha fatto la querela, e andava che pa- 
reva addormentata. È bianca che pare l’erba del Santo 
Sepolcro, roscetta di capelli. A me non mi piace pe” gnen- 
te, mica lo so che ce trovano, dice che tutti je stavano 
appresso, ma a me me sa che s’inventi tutto quello zozzo- 
ne del pittore, e un altro che so io (seguita ad aggiustare 


i legni e le corde). Si la metti a letto quella ti si squaglia. 
E poi pare na’ creatura... 
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SCENA III 


Dalla porta dell’antisala piena di gente entrano Artemi- 
sta, Porzia e suo figlio Antonio. Le donne che chiacchiera 
vano fanno silenzio e li guardano. Poco dopo entrano dalla 
stessa porta Tuzia e Cosimo Quorli. Artemisia e Porzia si 
mettono a sedere rincantucciate in un angolo, Antonio rima- 
ne diritto davanti a loro. 


Porzia: Oimmè, non mi sento più le gambe, ci ho le vene 
dure come corde (se le stropiccia). Ma per te lo faccio 
volentieri, bambina mia. Però tuo padre te lo poteva fare 
il servizio di accompagnarti. Quando uno ha messo in 
piazza una povera figliola... 

ARTEMISIA: Vi ringrazio Madonna Porzia, ma mio padre la- 
sciatelo stare e non lo criticate. A me è toccata, e a me 
deve toccare fino in fondo. 

Porzia: Lo vuoi un gocciolino di cordiale? Ci hai una faccia 
da morta. Antonio, ce l’hai te la fiaschetta? 

ANTONIO (senza parlare cava di tasca la fiaschetta e la porge 
ad Artemisia). 

ARTEMISIA: Non ho bisogno di nulla. Solo che Antonio mi ri- 
pari dalla gente chè mi sento tutti gli occhi addosso. 
Tuzia (sbuffando e cercandosi da sedere): Anche questa do- 
vevo passare, salire le scale di Corte Savella, che nessu- 
no di casa mia mai se l’è sognate. E tutto per quella 
smorfiosa che manco mi guarda più in faccia. Eccola là 
coi suoi protettori, un merciaio di campagna e un resto 
di ospedale, bei compaesani ha tirato fuori suo padre. 
Reggetemi compare Cosimo che non so dove mi sia e mi 

gira la testa dalla rabbia. 

¡QuorLI: Niente paura, comare, finché siete con me voglio ve- 
dere chi vi leverà il rispetto! E state allegra che non è 
niente e vogliamo ridere. Fate conto che qui dentro ci 
comandi io e l’esame è come cavarsi un dente. A quella 
bagascetta glielo faremo pagare questo scomodo. E anche 
a quel cornuto di suo padre. 

Tuzia: Fija d'una mignotta! Manco di salutarmi s'è degnata. 
Se mi stava a sentire, mo” che era fatta la frittata, lascia- 
va perdere Agostino e si metteva con voi: a quest'ora sa- 
rebbe stata da regina e il padre non ne sapeva niente. 
Chi se l’aspettava che gli avrebbe raccontato ogni cosa? 
Dice che Orazio ha trovato il rimedio di fargli sposare 
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quel giuggiolone. Bel parentado davvero, bel marito, guar- 
datelo; sta sempre incantato come uno scemo. 

QuorLi (ridendo): Meglio, più grullo sarà il marito più ci si 
divertirà colla moglie. Ci cascherà, vedrete. O, ecco il no- 
taro, ci siamo... 

Entra il notaro mastro Serafino, giovane, con carte 
sotto il braccio. Quorli cerca di avvicinarglisi ma deve 
aspettare perché qualcuno, birro o privato lo ferma. 

ANTONIO (svagato tenta di nascondere ad Artemisia la vista 
del notaro): Ti piace il broccato azzurro, Artemisia? Ne 
ho trovato un taglio, te lo voglio regalare. Un bel colore 
da dipingere... 

Porzıa: Dove Vhai la testa, figliolo? Son discorsi da farsi? 
Altro che broccato! Fra poco tocca a lei, non l'hai visto 
il notaio? 

ARTEMISIA: Grazie Antonio, io l'ho capita la tua intenzione. 
Ma ormai non ho paura di nessuno. 

QuorLi: Mastro Serafino, salute. Fa piacere un giovinotto co- 
me voi che è già cancelliere, si vede subito che farete 
strada. Voglio proprio dire una parolina a chi so io e 
non son Cosimo Quorli se in capo all’anno non siete si- 
stemato secondo il vostro merito. E che ne dite di questa 
querela? Un padre senza giudizio, una figliola senza ver- 
gogna. Ma già, roba di pittori, io le conosco quelle bone- 
lane, colla scusa dell’arte vitupererebbero Maria santissi- 
ma. Fossi in voi, taglierei corto e non mi fiderei di nes- 
suno. Gli uomini son tutti birbantelli e le donne... m'a- 
vete capito, cominciano a fare il mestiere in fasce. Non 
vi trattengo, avete ragione, ecco Mastro Pietro. Bacio le 
mani, Mastro Pietro. Addio, giovinotto, avrete buone 
nuove. 

Mastro Pietro, il giudice, traversa l'anticamera e va 
diritto nell’aula sedendosi in cattedra; lo segue il notaro 
che ha mostrato di ascoltare Quorli con impazienza. Il 
pubblico si agita e fa ressa alla porta o apertura dell aula 
mentre i birri cercano di impedirne l’entrata. 

BIRRI: Sciò, sciò, mica semo alle bagattelle. Ma guardali st'im- 
puniti! 

Con spinte ai birri qualcuno riesce a passare e prende 
posto sulle panche. Mastro Pietro si sta accomodando sul 
seggiolone e chiama a sé il notaro parlottando, chieden- 
do carte, chiamando un birro che gli porta un cuscino 
e glielo sistema. 

Mastro Pierro: Quante volte ve l’ho detto che ci voglio il 
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cuscino? Sempre bisogna domandarlo, somari. Be”, famo 
presto, avanti avanti. Serafino, date qua. C' la zitella? 
Ci sono i testimoni? E chiudetela quella finestra, non lo 
sentite il fracasso? Tutto bisogna dirvi. Ald, leggete a 
chi tocca oggi. 

Mastro SERAFINO (leggendo): Tuzia quondam Stefano Meda- 
glia, Luca Pensi sartore, Carlo Saraceni pittore venezia- 
no, Nicolò Bedini servitor di piazza... 

Mastro Pierro: Basta, basta. Se c’è tempo risentiremo anche 
il querelato. (Ai birri): Si tenga pronto, il querelato. 
Brrro: Sta già in piedi da un’ora dietro la grata. Lo faccia- 

mo entrare? 

Mastro Pierro: No, non ancora, meglio sentir prima la ra- 
gazza senza di lui. Che si spicci, che entri. 

Il birro corre a chiamare Artemisia che è rimasta in 
anticamera ed entra seguita da Porzia e da Antonio, co- 
perta fin sul viso da uno scialle. Dietro di lei entra un 
gruppo di donne e anche qualche tipo di venditore ambu- 
lante e qualche artista, per esempio un olandese colla pipa. 


SCENA IV 


Mastro Pierro: Eh eh, ho detto la zitella, non tutta questa 
canaglia, alla malora. Sfollate, sfollate! 

Le donne non danno ascolto e si siedono sulle panche, 
qualche vagabondo è respinto e se ne va vociando. 
Mastro Pietro (a Mastro Serafino): È quella, la ragazza? 

Che si sieda al suo posto. Sola, sola, che c’entrano quei 
due? Che stiano indietro se proprio vogliono restare. Si 
comincia (suona il campanello). Cancelliere, il giuramen- 

to e leggete in prescia. 

MASTRO SERAFINO (ad Artemisia): Signora, ripetete con me: 
Giuro di dire tutta la verità, sostenendola all’occorrenza 
col grado di tormento che si giudicherà necessario e sotto 
pena dei castighi temporali e spirituali decretati da Santa 
Madre Chiesa, nonché del pericolo di dannazione eterna. 

ARTEMISIA (ripete a bassa voce parola per parola la formula). 

Alla fine il cancelliere la fa sedere al suo posto e tor- 
nato al suo tavolino prende a leggere. 

Mastro SERAFINO (leggendo): Si domanda alla signora Arte- 
misia, figlia del querelante Orazio Gentileschi, pittor pi- 
sano, di dire senza falsità alcuna se e in che modo abbia 
avuto a che fare con Agostino Tassi, pittore, carcerato 
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dal mese passato per istanza di detto Orazio Gentileschi 
suo padre, che lo accusa di violenza carnale sulla sua 
persona (si siede). 

Mastro PIETRO: Alzatevi ragazza. 

Artemisia (si alza subito, ma senza scoprirsi la testa e parte 
del volto che avrà fino allora tenuto velato dallo scialle). 

Mastro Pietro (alzando il capo fino allora abbassato sulle 
carte): E scopritevi, ragazza. La vergogna ormai non 
serve. 

ARTEMISIA (si scopre, ma trattiene lo scialle intorno al collo 
stringendoselo sul petto). 

Mastro Pietro: Be’, rispondete. Fuori sta voce! 

ARTEMISIA: Da quando... Da quando devo cominciare? 

Mastro Pietro: Vedi un poco che straccio di innocenza! Ma 
dal principio. Quando l’avete conosciuto il pittore Ago- 
stino Tassi? 

ARTEMISIA: L'ho sempre conosciuto, mi pare. Andava sempre 
dietro a mio padre e col furiero Cosimo, erano amici, ce- 
navano insieme all’osteria chè mi toccava aspettare mio 
padre fino a cinque ore di notte. Però mai gli parlavo, 
io i pittori di Roma li conosco per nome soltanto e di 
figura e conosco quel che hanno dipinto. 

Mastro PIETRO: E così senza parlare, da quand'e che ci ave- 
te cominciato a fare l’amore? 

ARTEMISIA: Mai, mai ho fatto l’amore col Tassi, mai l'ho ama- 
to, non lo potevo vedere sebbene dicessero che mi stava 
dietro. 

MastRo PIETRO: Questa sì ch'è buona! E se non è quello che 
avete fatto col Tassi, cos'è secondo voi far l’amore? 
ARTEMISIA: lo non so più che tanto, l’amore non l’ho mai 

fatto. 

MastRo Pietro: Ah no? E allora cosa facevate quando il Tas- 
si vi ha conosciuta carnalmente? Non era far l’amore 
quello? 


ARTEMISIA: O Dio, come si pud dir questo? No, non era, non 
credo che l’amore sia cosi. 

Mastro Pietro: E invece è così; e voi lo sapete benissimo. E 
non mi fate la monachella chè qui le smorfie non attac- 
cano e io ci ho la pazienza corta. Raccontateci tutto, e 
spicciatevi, 

ARTEMISIA: Che cosa debbo dire? Stavo a casa, dipingevo. 
Non ho mai fatto altro da quando ero piccola. Dipinge- 
vo, spicciavo casa, cucinavo, lavavo i panni. Son sempre 
stata sola, e magari non avessi cercato compagnia. Per- 
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ché una donna m'ha tradito e ha aiutato chi voleva vi-- 
tuperarmi. 

Mastro Pietro: E chi è questa donna? 

ARTEMISIA: Questa donna diceva di essermi come madre e an- 
che mio padre se ne fidava. E per lei che ora mi trovo 
a questa vergogna, qui a Corte Savella. Si Chiama Tuzia 
Medaglia, abitavamo insieme e un anno fa comincid a 
tormentarmi che dessi retta ad Agostino. lo non volevo... 

Masrro PIETRO: Ché, teneva meretricio in casa questa Tuzia 
Medaglia? Badate a quel che dite, ragazza, le calunnie 
qui si scoprono. 

ARTEMISIA: lo non so di meretrici, non ne ho mai viste, solo 
so che lei non c’era giorno che non mi vantasse Agostino 
che era un buon partito, che dovevo sposarlo se no mio 
padre mi avrebbe cacciata in convento. Io in convento 
non ci volevo andare, non ci avevo la vocazione... 

Mastro Pietro: Si vede, si vede che non l’avevate. Questa 
Tuzia la sentiremo, ma ricordatevi che le vostre scuse 
non servono perché una zitella dabbene, se non vuole, non 
si lascia consigliare male e sa come rispondere ai cattivi 
consigli. Adesso non andate per le lunghe, ragazza, rac- 
contate come fu il fatto di quando, come vostro padre 
asserisce, vi fu levato l’onore. E non cercate sotterfugi. 

ARTEMISIA: lo già lo vedo che Vossignoria non mi ha in nes- 
suna stima né pietà sebbene son figlia di valentuomo e 
non ho che sedici anni. Se ho nominato Tuzia è perché 
l’ho saputo dopo, che è stata lei a combinarmi questa di- 
sgrazia d’accordo col furiero Cosimo Quorli che è suo 
amico e non so perché mi vuol male, anche stamattina 
era qui con lei e ha anche parlato al cancelliere. 

Mastro PIETRO: Ciarliera sfacciata, come vi azzardate a im- 
mischiare un furiero di Nostro Signore nelle vostre spor- 
che faccende? Rispondete alle domande che vi si fanno. 
Come e dove Agostino Tassi vi tolse la verginità? 

ARTEMISIA (a bassa voce): Fu un anno fa, in casa mia, di pri- 
mavera. lo stavo male, piangevo... 

Mastro Pietro: Alzate la voce, alla malora! Non sapete par- 
lare più forte? 

ARTEMISIA (quasi gridando, convulsa): Piangevo e Agostino 
s’introdusse che non so come trovò la porta aperta e mi 
chiese se poteva darmi la prima lezione. 

Mastro Pietro: Ah ah, la lezione? Prendevate lezione per 
fare quel che avete fatto? 

ARTEMISIA: La lezione di prospettiva, sissignore, mio padre 
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voleva che imparassi. Cominció a parlare e parlare, si 
approfitto che stavo oppressa da un grande dolore... 

Masrro Pierro: Che dolore, di grazia? 

ARTEMISIA: Un dolore che è il mio segreto e a nessuno serve, 
mi creda Vossignoria. 1 dolori sono il tesoro di noi po- 
vera gente. 

Mastro PIETRO: Gran cervellino il vostro, ragazza mia. Cancel- 
liere, non scrivete queste sciocchezze. E così? 

ARTEMISIA: lo non ci stavo colla testa e lui badava a dire che 
di me si parlava male, che non ero custodita, che lui mi 
voleva bene e mi avrebbe sposata. Diceva tutte queste cose 
cattive colla mano al petto sospirando, chè io non sape- 
vo che mi pensare e un po’ sospettavo e un po” gli cre- 
devo e mi sentivo sempre più disperata. Allora scese giù 
la Tuzia e io ero contenta, ma si misero a litigare e non 
so perché mi pareva di stare alla commedia e che tutto 
fosse finto. A un tratto lei si arrabbiò e corse su casa 
e io le gridai di restare ma non ci fu verso, era sparita. 
Così pregai Agostino di lasciarmi in pace al nome di Dio 
e di andarsene chè volevo riposare e fu allora che lui 
spinse la porta della mia camera, mi prese in braccio e 
mi buttò sul letto. lo gridavo aiuto, ma nessuno mi soc- 
corse. 

Mastro Pietro: Non avrete poi gridato tanto, mica sono sor- 
di tutti, alla Croce, ci è più gente che selci. 

ARTEMISIA (senza ascoltarlo, come allucinata): Io mi tenevo 
alla colonna del letto per ripararmi ma lui mi rovesciò 
a tutta forza e non potei più difendermi (una pausa). 
Dopo, appena mi lasciò, balzai al cassettone che c’era 
un coltello da colori, e gli menai un colpo che gli uscì 
sangue, ma poco male gli feci, chè non avevo forza e tre- 
mavo tutta. Lui pareva pentito e badava a dire: Artemi- 
sia, perdonatemi, io so come v’ho trovata e vi do parola 
di sposarvi. Che potevo fare? Mi rassegnai e gli credetti 
e d’allora per più mesi feci il suo volere come già fosse 
mio marito. Da ultimo seppi che aveva moglie, lui pro- 
testava che aveva notizie della sua morte. Dicono che l’ab- 
bia fatta svenare da sicari pagati, ma che me n’importa 
ormai? Così dissi tutto a mio padre, preparata a morire 
di sua mano. Magari m’avesse ammazzata. E l’ultimo col- 
po di quel traditore fu mandarmi a dire che se avessi 
accordato a Vossignoria di esser stata malafemmina, m’a- 
vrebbe sposata anche subito. Ma io di questa calunnia 
non ho paura, la mammana che per ordine del tribu- 
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nale m’ha visitata, lo avrà capito che sono novizia, credo 
che queste cose si vedano. Questa turchina che m'ha do- 
nato per fede, ecco quel che ne faccio (si leva l'anello 
e lo scaglia lontano, un birro lo raccoglie e lo intasca) 
la lascio ai birri di Corte Savella! (si copre il viso e ri- 
mane in piedi immobile). 

Mastro PIETRO (un po’ disorientato tossicchia): Be’, qua Pa- 
nello, intanto: questo non è luogo da scenate. E avver- 
tite, ragazza, che per difendersi non conviene dar corso 
ad accuse d’omicidio. Cancelliere, scrivete. Qui le parole 
non restano per Paria come alla Croce. Si sieda, la si- 
gnora Artemisia. Altro da lei non vogliamo sentire. Ven- 
ga questa (sbuffa leggendo) Tuzia Medaglia e si tenga 
pronto il prevenuto, chè vogliamo sbrigarci. 


SCENA V 


Entra, dalla porta ferrata delle carceri il Tassi fra due 
sbirri, ma libero. Si toglie il cappello e saluta il giudice da 
cavaliere inchinandosi e scambia saluti spavaldi con qualcu- 
no del pubblico. 


Mastro Pietro (leggendo): Dunque, dunque: Tuzia Medaglia 
quondam Stefano... Ah, già state qua. Venite avanti. Giu- 
rate. 

Tuzia (è entrata con il Quorli alle spalle che mostra di spin- 
gerla bonariamente mentre il Tassi lo saluta e lui lo ri- 
cambia sorridendo. Tuzia si mostrerà, nel giuramento 
che le farà ripetere il cancelliere, impacciata e queri- 
moniosa). 

Mastro PIETRO: Oh, finalmente. Madonna Tuzia, già lo sa- 
pete cosa vogliamo da voi. Raccontate se e come siete 
venuta a conoscenza della copula fra Agostino Tassi e 
Artemisia Gentileschi. Ma svelta e senza chiacchiere. 

Tuzia: Signoria, io son madre di figli e mi faccio li fatti miei. 
lo non so che sia copula, questa parola non l’ho mai 
sentita e non son mai stata esaminata, questa vergogna 
mi tocca per esser troppo buona; chè ho abitato per com- 
passione con questi diavoli di pittori padre e figlia e ra- 
gazzini, che tutti dipingono e disegnano come invasati. 
Questo so dire, che il padre stava fuori tutto il giorno 
e voleva che io badassi a questa figlia per non farla ca- 
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pitar male. Ma io son povera donna e le figlie mie, che 
ne tengo quattro, tutte onorate, stanno rinchiuse e mica 
sanno di pittura, questi fatti non gli capitano, e il marito 
che piglieranno le trovera come mamma le ha fatte. Que- 
sta qui, Artemisia, stava sempre agitata e gli servivano 
mille cose e il modello e i colori e le tele e la luce... Un 
tormento, Signoria, che per starle dietro m’impazzivo. Di- 
ceva sempre che badare casa non se ne degnava, lei vo- 
leva dipingere soltanto e andare a spasso... 

Mastro Pietro: Al fatto, al fatto. 

Tuzia: E che fatto? lo mica c'ero quando Agostino, come 
sento che lo accusano, gli avrebbe fatto vituperio. E mica 
lo so se era ancora zitella. Io mica voglio dire falsità e 
sporcarmi l’anima. Lo può dire la figlia mia più grande, 
che non volevo farcela praticare per paura del cattivo 
esempio, da quanta gente ci veniva in casa colla scusa 
della pittura. Se mettevo bocca lei diceva che non capi- 
vo niente e mi mandava su casa. Mica mi portava rispet- 
to, sa’! Con quello che loro sono artisti, ci hanno una 
superbia... Tutto il contrario dei signori veri, che io li 
conosco, per esempio messer Cosimo Quorli furiero, che è 
signore puntuale e pieno di carità; e anche il signor A go- 
stino, sebbene sia pittore, ma si vede che è uomo ono- 
rato da come tratta. 

Mastro Pietro: E come le avete appurate queste cose, se di- 
te di non saper nulla? 

Tuzia: Vossignoria ha da sapere che io e le figlie mie lavo- 
riamo camicie e biancherie, e così serviamo questi signori 
che sono riconoscenti, e mai ci fanno aspettare, e sono 
generosi. E mai che gli abbiano fatto scherzi brutti alle 
figlie mie, pure sono belle figlie che Artemisia appetto a 
loro manco la vedi. E messer Cosimo gli ha promesso 
pure la dote delle Zoccolette a Ersilia mia. 

Mastro Pierro: Insomma la signora Artemisia era o non era 
zitella da bene? 

Tuzia: Signoria, voi scherzate. Io so soltanto che le davo buo- 
ni consigli, alla Micia, che si facesse monaca e conten- 
tasse suo padre, chè in convento farebbe buona vita senza 
pericoli. Quando poi vidi che per strada le girava sotto 
le finestre questo e quest’altro e mi pareva che il signor 
Agostino ne avesse compassione, che sempre ne parlava 
di questa figliola, le dissi che si stesse buona e procurasse 
di farsi sposare che sarebbe stata la sua fortuna. Ma sì... 

Mastro PIETRO: Non vi dava ascolto, la ragazza? 
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Tuzia: Quella? Quella non dava ascolto a nessuno, Signoria, 
ma io non voglio dirne male, questo peccato non me lo 
porto. Era un tormento, il padre tornava a notte nera e 
la mattina voleva sapere che aveva fatto la figlia, se c’era 
stato qualcuno, se lei s'era affacciata alla finestra. lo sa- 
pevo e non sapevo, se parlavo, chi la sentiva dopo, la ra- 
gazza? E questo lo posso dire che mentre che ci stavo 
io con lei, cose brutte non succedevano, e lo so io i di- 
sgusti che mi sono presi che ho trascurato pure i figli 
miei per starle appresso. E questo è il guadagno (col 
fazzoletto agli occhi) che mi tocca Vesame a Corte Sa- 
vella e mio marito quando torna da Viterbo e lo viene 
a sapere mi carica di botte (singhiozzi, gemiti). 

Mastro PIETRO: Santa pazienza! Ma già lo vedo, altro non 
c'è da cavarvi di bocca che discorsi senza sugo, mannag- 
gia alle donne. Potete andare. (Al cancelliere): Chi c’è, 
ancora? Ah, il sartore. Un uomo, alla bonora. Fatelo 
entrare. 


SCENA VI 


Tuzia, sempre singhiozzando, è condotta via dal Quorli 
che poi ritorna solo. Entra Luca Pensi disinvolto e smargias- 
so, saluta colla mano Agostino che gli risponde. Il cancelliere 
vorrebbe farlo giurare. 


Mastro PIETRO: Non importa, non importa, chè tanto in que- 
sta materia tutti dicono quel che gli pare. Dunque, dun- 
que: Dica Luca Pensi (leggendo) quondam Nicolò... 

Pensi: Quondam Stefano, illustrissimo; la citazione è sba- 
gliata. Mio padre si nominava Stefano e faceva lo seri- 
vano a Bertinoro: siamo romagnoli lui e io. 

Mastro Pietro: Aha! Mo’ avemo messo il maestro di scuola. 
Dica Luca Pensi cosa gli risulta dell'amicizia che correva 
fra Artemisia Gentileschi e Agostino Tassi, pittore e del- 
la fama ossia voce pubblica sul conto di detta Artemisia 
nel vicinato. 

Pensi: Io faccio il sartore e per questa occasione ho conosciu- 
to il pittore Orazio e il pittore Agostino e il furiero Co- 
simo Quorli che li servo di vestiti tutti e tre. Ma in casa 
Orazio non ci sono mai stato e non so che siano fama o 
voce pubblica, chè io non so punto di legge. Neppure ho 
conosciuto questa Artemisia, ma ero amico di Pasquino 
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scultore, che è morto l’anno passato e lo accompagnavo 
a volte quando lui l’andava a trovare, che ci restava 
mezzora o un’ora e io l’aspettavo dall’oste lì sotto, ma 
non so che si facessero e se c’era o non c’era il padre. 
Lui diceva che se la faceva con questa Artemisia e che 
era donna libera. 

Masrro PIETRO: Potete assicurare che il fu Pasquino dicesse 
il vero e non si vantasse? 

Pensi: E che posso saper io di questi fatti? Puol darsi, sì, 
che si vantasse, e puol darsi che dicesse il vero, a queste 
cose non ci bado chè ci sono avvezzo, a Roma non si par- 
la che di fottere e di liti. 

Mastro PIETRO: Ricordate di aver sentito dire che altri ol- 
tre Pasquino avesse a che fare con la signora Artemisia? 

Pensi: lo mi ricordo e non mi ricordo delle cose del tempo 
passato, e ho buona e cattiva memoria secondo che mi 
occorre. Faccio i fatti miei e delle chiacchiere non mi 
curo. E ora mi ricordo che questa Artemisia l’ho vista 
delle volte alla finestra e dietro di lei c'era un uomo 
che la teneva abbracciata, ma non so chi fosse chè non 
ho la vista lunga e poi non cerco i fatti altrui e lascio 
ognuno nel suo grado. Questo è quanto so e null’altro 
ho da dire. 

Mastro PIETRO: L'avete detto abbastanza che vi fate i fatti 
vostri e quanto alla cattiva memoria, ricordatevi che a 
Corte Savella si cura anche quella. Alò, firmate il vostro 
esame, giacché siete figlio di scrivano. E venga avanti il 
querelato. 


SCENA VII 


Luca Pensi firma nelle mani del cancelliere mentre con 


affettazione di eleganza e rispetto si fa avanti Agostino. Ar- 
temisia si copre la faccia. 


Masrro PIETRO (a un birro): Aprite la finestra, mannaggia, 
con questo caldo e la puzza di questi fetenti... Alla svelta. 
(Alza la testa e vedendo Agostino proprio sotto la cat- 
tedra): Indietro, indietro, mica v’ho da confessare! E al 
fatto. Dica l’accusato come conobbe la zitella Artemisia 
figlia di Orazio Gentileschi querelante. 

Tassi: Dirò, illustrissimo, che da quando sto a Roma per 
servizio delle opere di Nostro Signore che Dio conservi 
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e stimato dai grandi di questa città, ho sempre conosciu- 
to il signor Orazio che, nel suo genere, stimo pittore suf- 
ficiente. ColPoccasione che anche lui lavora a Monte Ca- 
vallo ed essendo ambedue di Toscana, mi pregd l’anno 
scorso di essergli amico e, dato il mio grado e carattere, 
di aiutarlo a tenere in freno una sua figlia che io manco 
Pavevo mai vista, e che gli dava gran pensiero per la 
sua mala condotta. lo sono amico degli amici e ci ho 
buon cuore, cosi non seppi tirarmi indietro e mi presi 
Pincarico di sorvegliare quando potessi la ragazza. Pur- 
troppo non penai molto a vedere coi miei occhi quello 
che avevo sentito dire e che il padre temeva, e cioé che 
stando sola in casa la signora Artemisia apriva Puscio a 
uomini d'ogni condizione, tanto che aveva fama pessima 
dovunque aveva abitato. Per mon insospettirla il padre 
m'introdusse in casa col pretesto d'insegnarle la prospet- 
tiva, che anche lei, come Vossignoria avrà sentito, si di- 
letta passare per virtuosa. Ma la signora Artemisia non 
sopportava ammonizioni e savi consigli, tanto piú che era 
tutta invischiata in un amorazzo con un pittore dissoluto 
che non nomino perché è morto... 

ARTEMISIA (levandosi in piedi d’impeto a viso scoperto): Cane 
d'un traditore, cosa inventi? Tu non sei degno di nomi- 
narlo! 

Mastro PIETRO: Zitta voi, o vi mando alle Convertite per tutto 
il tempo di vita vostra. 

Tassi: Vede Vossignoria, se dico il vero, da come la ragazza 
si risente (volgendosi ad Artemisia). lo vi compatisco, 
signora Artemisia, e anche vi perdono perché son buon 
cattolico, ma avvertite che le bugie che avete detto a vo- 
stro padre per coprire le vostre malefatte e rovinarmi, si 
vede bene che sono partorite dall’odio che avete conce- 
pito per chi aveva scoperto le vostre cattive pratiche e 
cercava di correggervi. 

ARTEMISIA (gemendo piano): O Dio, come può vivere questo 
mentitore! 

Mastro PIETRO: Potete nominare quelli con cui era fama che 
la ragazza avesse avuto a che fare? 

Tassi: Vossignoria ha da sapere che questa figliola non se ne 
conosce la madre, chè la donna di Orazio scappò quando 
lei era piccola e il padre se la fece con questa e con quel. 
la femmina e ne ebbe e tenne con sé tre figli maschi che 
in oggi stanno tutto il dì in strada senza avviamento. Con- 
sideri dunque l’onore della famiglia. Costei era ancor bam- 
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bina che in casa ci bazzicava gente d'ogni grado, pittori, 
modelli, garzoni e così via. Il primo dicono sia stato un 
servitore britanno che il signor Orazio teneva a modello, 
ma io non voglio fermarmi sulle chiacchiere, chè la co- 
scienza non me lo consente. Ho buona ragione invece di 
credere che il primo sia stato piuttosto quel Pasquino che 
ha nominato Luca sartore, il quale era uomo da non fi- 
dargli manco una gatta. Costui so per certo che andava 
e veniva in casa di Orazio come gli pareva, e Orazio non 
se ne curava per niente. Soltanto quando s'e visto a carte 
sporche, ha cominciato a minacciare la figliola perché si 
facesse monaca. Io, per la pace, ho procurato anche di 
accasarla convenientemente, ben sapendo che non era 
soggetto da monastero... 

ARTEMISIA (singhiozzando): Ah come può dir questo che sem- 
pre è riuscito a rompere ogni parentado che mi propo- 
nevano e voleva che l’aspettassi! 

Tassi: Lo rompevo quando la proposta era di persona che mi 
si affidava per consiglio, e non mi dava l’animo di tacere 
quel che sapevo per certo, tanto più che m’ero accorto 
che la signora Artemisia bramava maritarsi per esser più 
libera e fare le sue volontà... 

ARTEMISIA (singhiozzando): Non m'avesse tradito quel col- 
tello, non le diresti adesso queste infamità! 

Mastro Pietro: Volete tacere, in malora? E ringraziate Dio 
che a quest'ora sareste in mano del boia come la Cenci! 
(Al Tassi): Afferma dunque il querelato non aver mai 
avuto a che fare con la ragazza né tentato di corromper- 
la? Il racconto della violenza carnale e tutte le circo- 
stanze che la qui presente Artemisia ci ha esposte, sono 
dunque falsate o inventate? 

Tassi: Tutto falso, illustrissimo, sono innocente come Cristo. 
Tutto frutto dell’odio della ragazza e di suo padre. E 
Vossignoria ha visto come parlano coloro che son venuti 
all'esame e son persone timorate che pensano all’anima 
loro e non pregiudicherebbero una zitella da bene. 

Mastro PIETRO: Be’ non state a cantar vittoria, anche voi. Di 
testimoni ce n’è ancora un visibilio e citati dal Gentileschi, 
per di più. Mastro Serafino, date qua la lista. Uh! Chi 
volesse sentirli tutti c'è da passarci le notti. Vediamo un 
po”: Veronica Petti lavandaia, Annunziata Tavanti, Ma- 
tilde Fraccacreta, Consolata Mariani... tutte donne, alla 
larga... ah, ecco qua, Carlo Saraceni, pittore. Be’ sentia- 
mo costui. (Al birro): Fate entrare, se è venuto, questo 
Saraceni. E voi (al Tassi), seduto. 
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SCENA VII 


Birro (urlando affacciato allanticamera): Entri Carlo Sara- 
ceni, pittore. 

Saraceni che sarà stato da parte, senza parlare con 
nessuno, leggendo qualcosa, si alza posatamente e si av- 
vicina senza fretta, traversa l'aula fino alla cattedra del 
giudice, fa un leggero inchino e rimane in piedi in attesa 
corretta. 

Mastro Pietro: Ah, qua state. Siete voi Carlo Saraceni, di 
esercizio pittore, di patria... veneziano, mi pare. 

SARACENI (asciutto): Sì, signore. 

Mastro PIETRO: Riferite e brevemente quanto vi risulta della 
fama della nominata Artemisia Gentileschi e se vi è noto 
un suo commercio carnale col querelato Agostino Tassi. 
In fretta, mi raccomando (sbadiglia). Tralasciamo il giu- 
ramento. 

SARACENI: Quanto mi risulta, signore? La professione mia è 
di pittore, non di uomo sussurrante. Conosco il signor 
Orazio Gentileschi che è artista di importanza, uno dei 
maggiori qui a Roma, onorato e stimato, almeno dai ga- 
lantuomini. La sua figliola non l'ho mai vista, ma in bot- 
tega di Antenore Bertucci, coloraro al corso, dove pratico 
per l’arte mia, ho sempre sentito dire che sia giovane di 
talento e zitella virtuosa. E perché sento adesso che se ne 
dice male ed è di continuo vituperata da persone che 
non tratto e non stimo, ne concludo che, fossi un giudice, 
non mi fiderei di quel che affermano. 

Mastro Pierro: Questa ci mancava! Un testimonio che dà 
consigli alla giustizia! Badi a come parla, signor pittore 
e non s’impicei di concludere. Concludere tocca a noi. 

SARACENI: Né io me n’impiccio, signore; solo dico quel che 
so e la ragione mi suggerisce, come mio dovere, dato che 
ne sono ricercato. Da dieci anni vivo a Roma, ma son 
veneziano e a Venezia c’è parlare franco. 

Mastro Pietro: E a Roma si riga dritti, signor mio, e portate 
rispetto alla giustizia di questo Stato chè a Venezia c'è 
anche poca religione e i veneziani in questa città son 
pecore segnate. 

SARACENI: Non credo d’esser segnato, signore, anzi mi lusingo 
che la Santità di Paolo V, felicemente regnante, come il 
Cardinal nipote, magnifico principe, che ben mi conosco- 
no, sappiano che son uomo religioso e degno di dipin- 
gere, come faccio e ho fatto sin qui, nelle principali chie- 
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se di Roma. Ma uomo religioso vuol dire uomo di co- 
scienza e di questi non credo che fra i testimoni... 

Mastro Pietro: Vossignoria giudichi i suoi concittadini e 
non metta bocca nella giustizia di Roma. Ma vedete un 
poco a che siamo ridotti con questi forestieri insolenti, 
per la troppa bontà nostra. Dei testimoni pari vostri noi 
non sappiamo che farci, imparatelo e insegnatelo a Vene- 
zia che può darsi ne abbiano bisogno. Caso mai credeste 
di aver giovato al querelante, sappiate che me l’avete 
messo in sospetto. Alò. Potete sgombrare. 

SARACENI (in silenzio s’inchina e si allontana senza fretta 
com’è venuto). 


SCENA VIII 


L’uscita del Saraceni è commentata dal pubblico con pa- 
role di sarcasmo e qualche approvazione. Il Quorli e il Tassi 
sghignazzano e si scambiano segni. Artemisia ha seguito collo 
sguardo il Saraceni senza parlare. 


Mastro Pietro: Silenzio, canaglia! Ricordatevi che a Corte 
Savella c’è posto per tutti! (Ai birri): Licenziate i testi- 
moni, saranno avvisati se occorre. Una girata di sibili alla 
ragazza varrà meglio delle chiacchiere, e poi persuaderà 
queste birbe di pittori a mettersi d’accordo e a farla fi- 
nita. Date gli ordini, Mastro Serafino. 

Mastro SERAFINO (s'alza di malavoglia e s’avvicina al birro 
dei sibili e controlla lo strumento consigliandolo, colla 
mano, ad applicarlo con discrezione). 

Tuzia (al Quorli): Mo’ che gli fanno alla ragazza? Questo 
mica l’avevate detto, io mica ci sto, chè mi fa impressione, 
ci ho paura di sturbarmi... 

QuorLi: Ma se non è niente, una sciocchezza, manco se ne 
accorge! Non fate la bambina! 

Tassi (si fa vento col cappello, tira fuori il fazzoletto, si 
asciuga il sudore e mostra di essere imbarazzato). 
Mastro SERAFINO (avvicinandosi ad Artemisia le prende una 

mano per condurla): In grazia, signora. 

ARTEMISIA: Ahimè, che mi volete fare? Perché a me i tor- 
menti e non al mio assassino che dica il vero? Io che 
ho fatto che mi trattate da malfattore? Fateli almeno pro- 
vare prima a lui e li sopporterò volentieri! 
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MASTRO SERAFINO (piano): Non temete signora, e un tormento 
leggero, la vostra etá non permette i gradi superiori. 

I birri prendono in mezzo Artemisia e la portano con 
violenza presso lo strumento. 

MASTRO Pierro (guarda e si stuzzica i denti). 

Porzia: Ah povera figlia, povera figlia! (singhiozza). 

ANTONIO: È un momento, vedrai, è un momento. 

ARTEMISIA (in mezzo ai birri mentre le legano i polsi): Stra- 
ziatemi pure, io non ho paura di voi. Ho paura soltanto 
dell’ingiustizia che c'è nel mondo che gli innocenti li 
condannate a soffrire e i malviventi se ne ridono. Vi pro- 
fittate che sono una donna. 

I birri cominciano a serrare i sibili. 

ARTEMISIA (volta al Tassi, a voce altissima): Questo è l’anello 
che tu mi dai, queste sono le promesse. Ho detto la verità, 
non c’è altra verità, ho detto il vero, il vero, il vero. 

Mastro SERAFINO (che era ritornato al suo tavolo e scriveva, 
si alza in fretta e si avvicina al giudice): Mastro Pietro, 
la ragazza è troppo giovane e delicata... 

MASTRO Pietro: Troppo giovane! Quella ha sette anime come i 
gatti, ci vuol altro. Troppo giovane! Va bé, va bé (ai 
birri): Sufficit, sufficit. Riportate il querelato alla larga. 
E sfollate. Se fra cinque minuti l’aula non è sgombrata 
chi è rimasto entra a Corte Savella da pensionato. Mastro 
Serafino, convocate il Gentileschi che dia la pace al que- 
relato. Questa storia deve finire. 

Si alza, si aggiusta i panni e sincammina spingendo, 
insieme ai birri, la gente che sfolla. Incontrandosi con il 
Quorli, lo saluta cerimoniosamente. Uscendo nell’antica- 
mera scompare da una porta particolare. Il cancelliere 
rimane qualche istante a ordinare le carte del verbale e 
ogni poco sogguarda il gruppo di Artemisia, Porzia e An- 
tonio. Poi se le mette sotto il braccio e sincammina. Pas- 
sando accanto ad Artemisia fa un lieve cenno di saluto 
col capo e si ferma un attimo come per voler dire qual- 


cosa. 


SCENA IX 


Uscito il cancelliere, rimangono soli nell'aula Artemisia 
Antonio e Porzia ristretti in un gruppo intorno alla sedia 
dove Artemisia si è gettata ritornando dalla tortura. Essa tie- 
ne i gomiti sulle ginocchia e colle mani si regge la testa. 
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ANTONIO: Il cancelliere ti ha salutato, hai visto? È un galan- 
tuomo, io lo conosco. 1 galantuomini ti rispettano, devi 
farti coraggio. 

Porzia (cercando di massaggiare i polsi di Artemisia): Po- 
vera figlia, c'è già tutto il segno nero, sti boia. Appena 
stiamo a casa ti ci faccio i bagnoli coll’acqua malva. Or- 
mai è finita, qua sopra non ci vieni più. Ti metti a letto 
e ti fai un bel sonno. Muoviti, figliola. 

ARTEMISIA (alzandosi di spinta): E che m'importa dei lividi 
e di tornare a casa? lo a casa non ci ritorno. Qui sto. 
Non mi muovo finché non mi fanno giustizia. L’hanno 
data a me la tortura, non a lui. Così si trattano gli inno- 
centi e le vittime dei traditori. Di peso, mi dovranno 
portar via. Questa è la mia casa, la casa del vituperio. 
Tanto urlerò che mi dovranno ascoltare. 

Porzia: Chetati cratura, non ti far sentire. Non l’hai inteso 
il giudice? Chi non sgombra svelto rimane in prigione. 
Vuoi che ti succeda di peggio? Andiamo andiamo. 

ARTEMISIA: lo non ho paura del peggio. Andatevene, voialtri, 
e lasciatemi sola. Sola sono sempre stata e sola voglio 
rimanere. Lo troverò io un coltello da farmi giustizia e 
poi mi ammazzino pure che non me n’importa. Li avete 
sentiti? Non ho sedici anni e mi trattano da mala fem- 
mina. Magari lo fossi chè qualcuno mi aiuterebbe... 


Porzia (ad Antonio): Che facciamo? Ce la fai a portarla via? 
E scuotiti! Orazio ci aspetta. 


ANTONIO: Quel che hanno detto non conta, Artemisia. Succede 
sempre così con chi ha fatto il male, loro sono i più forti 
e hanno sempre ragione. Fai conto di aver fatto un brut- 
to sogno. In tutto questo tempo io pensavo se ti piacereb- 
be vedere il mare. Non questo di Fiumicino con la sabbia 
nera, quello di Pisa che c’è la rena bionda e fine. Ti ci 


porto io, appena... Voglio dire se sei contenta, se mi 
accetti. 


ARTEMISIA: Contenta? Io non ti capisco. 


ANTONIO: Non devi pensare... Non devi offenderti, insomma. 
Tuo padre avrebbe deciso... Ma tu sei sempre libera. Io 
non sono che un merciaio, ma le strade le conosco e ti 
farei viaggiare come una signora, sai, con la casetta die- 
tro al barroccio della mercanzia... Ti piacevano tanto da 
bambina quelle casette. 


Porzia: Ma che discorsi fai? Avrete tempo. Muoviamoci per 
amor di Dio. 
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ARTEMISIA: lo non so cosa vuoi dire, Antonio. Andatevene, la 
sciatemi sola, 

Entra uno sbirro, comincia a chiudere le imposte da 
cui il sole sara andato smorzandosi. Sposta le panche, le 
mette una sopra Paltra, poi comincia a spazzare. 

Brrro: Ma bada, sa’ che zozzoni. C'è più monnezza che sta- 
mattina. E voi che ci fate qui, la conversazione? Non ce 
l’avete casa? Sti fii de mignotta... 

Entra correndo Francesco, ragazzetto dodicenne e si 
scontra col gruppo. 

FRANCESCO: Ah meno male che v'ho trovato! Che state facen- 
do? Babbo è un’ora che v’aspetta alla Minerva con padre 
Eustachio. Se non fate presto dice che stasera dormi alle 
Convertite. 

ARTEMISIA: A che fare, alla Minerva? 

Porzia (fa cenno a Francesco di tacere). 

FRANCESCO: Per lo sposalizio, o bella! Che, non lo sapevi che 
stasera ti devi maritare? 

ARTEMISIA: Maritare? E con chi? 

FRANCESCO: Come, con chi? Chi t'ha accompagnato qui sopra? 
Babbo già vi teneva per marito e moglie, te e Antonio, 
quando siete usciti oggi di casa. 

ARTEMISIA: Ah, così mi tratta? E voi lo sapevate? (A Porzia 
e Antonio). 

Porzia: Figlia mia, si capisce che lo sapevamo, ma chi te lo 
poteva dire, così sturbata com'eri? Del resto Antonio non 
te lo stava dicendo adesso? 

ARTEMISIA: Ahimè, ahimè, che anche da mio padre son sti- 
mata peggio che una bestia! Così si marita una creatura? 
Ho ancora le mani stroppiate dai sibili e mi volete met- 
tere l’anelio? Perché? Son io tanto vituperata da non 
meritare di vivere come prima in casa di mio padre? Io 
non lo voglio, l’anello, non mi voglio maritare con nes- 
suno, il mio disonore lo voglio tutto per me. Cacciatemi 
in un sottoscala, in una grotta, il pane me lo guadagnerò 
col mio lavoro! 

Porzia: Va bene, va bene. Le dirai a tuo padre le tue ragioni, 
ma intanto leviamoci di qui. (Ad Antonio): E tu parla, 
convincila. Che uomo sei? 

ANTONIO: Io lo so, Artemisia che son uomo dappoco, non 
te lo dicevo? E me lo ricordo, sai, che da bambina mi 
davi la baia perché andavo vendendo spille con la sca- 
toletta al collo. Tu meritavi altro marito, ma io non ti 
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dard noia e vivrai da donna onorata e senza bisogno di 
far nulla, né pitture, né altro. 

ARTEMISIA: Da donna onorata? Mai più potro pretenderlo 
e il solo onore che posso sperare me lo procacceranno 
queste mani e i miei pennelli se pure mi sará concesso di 
adoperarli. E ora lo vedo bene che le mie disgrazie e 
l’arte mia son tutta una cosa e mi ricordo che quand’ero 
piccola mio padre mi lodava i miei scarabocchi e dacché 
son fatta donna il mio esercizio gli e di fastidio e forse 
per questo voleva cacciarmi in convento. Ora non m'è 
rimasto altro e se posso ancora dipingere non m'importa 
di essere donna onorata. 


Lo sbirro che spazzava si e intanto fermato colla sco- 
pa in mano ad ascoltare e ora si affaccia in anticamera a 
chiamare un compagno. 

Birro (ridendo): Ad, vie qua che c’è la commedia. Ammazzala 
che lingua tiene sta bardascia. (Facendole il verso): «1 
pennelli », la « donna onorata ». Fossi tu” padre te farei 
pittare co” questa (mostra la scopa). 

Porzia: Lo vedi? Mo” ti mettono pure alla berlina, testarda 
che sei! (Prendendola per un braccio). 

ARTEMISIA (scuotendosi da Porzia, si distacca dal gruppo men- 
tre va rassettandosi i panni e i capelli): La berlina, ma- 
donna Porzia, non può più toccarmi chè ci son stata 
tutt'oggi e con ben altro pubblico che questi due disgra- 
ziati. E un’altra berlina mi ha preparato mio padre, ades- 
so, comandandomi di prender marito, un marito qua- 
lunque. E va bene. Questa mano l’avrai Antonio, ma con 
questa compro la mia libertà. So cosa devo pensare: non 
te la sarai presa per nulla la vergogna di una moglie come 
me, i tuoi negozi li hai sempre saputi fare con vantaggio. 

ANTONIO: Con vantaggio? Non essere cattiva, Artemisia, lo sai 
che poi ti penti e ci soffri. Se sono un poveruomo e fac- 
cio l’interesse mio nel mio mestiere, non per questo... 
Guarda, lo dirò io a tuo padre che ho cambiato pensiero 
e non voglio maritarmi, così lui non ti dà la colpa. 

Porzıa: Bravo, quello è capace di ammazzarti! Anche que- 
sto devo sentire! Ah Artemisia, è questa la riconoscen- 
za? Sto disgraziato figlio mio lo sai ch’é un babbeo e tu 
sempre te ne sei profittata, anche quand’eravate piccoli. 

ANTONIO: Non l’ascoltare Artemisia. Si farà come vorrai. A 
cosa ci starei a fare io se non t’aiutassi? 

Escono. 
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Brrro: Ah, meno male, n’antro po’ quelli ci dormivano a Cor- 
te Savella. Fammi fa” in prescia chè ai Fiorentini tajano 
la capoccia a un tedesco, e io ci ho il posto bono che 
sempre ci arriva il sangue. 


FINE DEL SECONDO ATTO 


ATRONMREREZO 


A Firenze a Borgo Sant'Jacopo 


SCENA I 


Grande stanza chiara arredata con una certa nobiltà, ta- 
volo di noce, sedie e braccioli di cuoio, cortine di broccato. 
Nel fondo una grande finestra che da sull Arno, e di fianco 
ad essa, ma voltato col retro al pubblico, il gran. cavalletto 
su cui e l’enorme tela della Giuditta. Sulla parete destra, una 
porta che immette nell’interno dell’appartamento, sulla si- 
nistra una porta più grande da cui entra chi viene di fuori. 
All’alzarsi del sipario la serva Lucrezia esce in fretta dal- 
Puscio di destra dirigendosi verso quello di sinistra dove en- 
tra e poi di nuovo ricompare precedendo Artemisia, vestita 
di nero, da dama. Si saranno sentiti dei colpi di picchiotto 
battuti da Artemisia alluscio di strada. 


Lucrezia (forte): Vengo, vengo! (Scompare e poi torna). 

ARTEMISIA (senza parlare si toglie il velo di capo e fa per 
appoggiarlo su una sedia). 

LucrEzIA: Date qua, date qua. Volete rinfrescarvi? 

ARTEMISIA: No, solo riposarmi un momento prima che venga 
il modello. 

LucrezIA: Non avete preso nulla stamattina, dopo vi sentirete 
male. Siete ancora tutta rimescolata. Poteva anche rima- 
nere qualche altro giorno, vostro padre, o portarvi con sé. 

ARTEMISIA (parlando piano, a pause): Non me lo state a ri- 
petere, Lucrezia. L'avete imparato a conoscere anche voi 
mio padre. Quando ha detto una cosa, quella dev'essere. 
È grazia che ci sia stato questi tre anni, fermo in Firenze. 
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Ma mordeva il freno. Lui non ci sa stare in famiglia, non 
si sente libero. Quando si era ragazzi, io e i miei fratelli, 
per forza ci doveva rimanere, ma veniva a casa solo a 
dormire. Ora loro son sistemati a Roma e di me ormai 
è sicuro che faccio vita ritirata e mi guadagno il pane; 
così non vedeva l’ora di partire. Chissà, a quest'ora non 
mi ha più neanche in mente. Sai come m'ha salutata? lo 
piangevo accanto allo sportello e lui mi fa: soffiati il 
naso. Poi s'è tirato dentro e i cavalli son partiti. Quando 
penso che mi ci ha portato lui, a Firenze... 

Lucrezia: E perché non tornate a Roma, dai vostri fratelli? 

ARTEMISIA: Poveretti, hanno altro da fare, i miei fratelli che 
tenersi una sorella che non è né carne né pesce, né zitel- 
la, né maritata. Stentano la vita, sapete. A Roma non è 
come qui. C’è concorrenza di artisti che se uno non sta 
bene attento, gli soffiano le protezioni e rimane senza la- 
voro. Passano mesi, a volte, prima di vedere un ducato. 
E Francesco che è il maggiore, è timido e non si sa far 
valere. 

Lucrezia: Ma insomma, questo marito che dite di avere ci 
dovrebbe pur pensare a mantenervi. Non fa il mercante? 
A quelli va sempre bene e avete fatto male a non ricer- 
carlo. È una storia, la vostra, che uno non se ne capacita. 

ARTEMISIA: Mio marito chissà dov'è. Gira il mondo. E poi il 
nostro non è stato un matrimonio sul serio, neppure un 
momento siamo stati insieme. Mi ammalai la sera delle 
nozze che non capivo più niente e credettero di avermi 
a seppellire. Quando ripresi i sentimenti lui era partito, 
sicché appena mi ressi in piedi mio padre mi portò qui. 
Non mi pare che sia una storia tanto strana, da non 
doversi credere. 

Lucrezia: Come volete. Ma la famiglia, qualcuno di casa ce 
l’avrà vostro marito. Rifugiatevi da loro, da qualche ami- 
ca, in qualche convento. Ci siete nata, a Roma, dove si è 
nati è più facile vivere. 

ARTEMISIA: Vi sbagliate, a Roma, non ci ho che nemici e 
disgusti. Di conventi poi ce n’è dappertutto e son tutti 
uguali. Tanto vale che resti qui, sebbene in tre anni che 
ci sono venuta non c’è anima viva che mi voglia bene. 

LUCREZIA: Per questo, se non cercate altro, ci sarebbe più d’un 
cavaliere... 

ARTEMISIA: Begli amici davvero! E voi, come non vi vergo- 
gnate? Ve la siete scordata la lezione che vi feci? O ere- 
dete che ora che non c’è più mio padre sia cambiata? 
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Gia siete tutte uguali voialtre, e non avete pieta di una 
giovane, quando é sola. Ma io so guardarmi da me, tene- 
telo a mente. 

Lucrezia: Eh lo so che siete superbiosa come Lucifero. Ma al- 
lora non vi state a lamentare ché io son stanca di servir- 
vi perché nessuno ci crede che siate donna dabbene, con 
tutti quei diavoli che dipingete, e allora tanto varrebbe 
che vi prendeste un protettore. lo la figura della mezza- 
na con voi ce la faccio lo stesso, e senza interesse per 
giunta. E finirà che me ne vado, si, me ne vado! (Hsce 
sbattendo la porta). 

ÁRTEMISIA (si alza, va al cavalletto fischiettando, poi si pas- 
sa una mano sulla fronte): O, mio Dio! 

Si sente qualche battuta di virginale, poi il suono 
s'interrompe e una voce chiama. 

ARCANGELA: Artemisia, Artemisia... 

ARTEMISIA: Ah siete voi, Arcangela? Non seguitate a suo- 
nare? (Affacciandosi alla finestra). 

ARCANGELA: No, volevo provarmi a cantare, ma non ce la fac- 
cio e m’e presa la melanconia. Siete sola? 

ARTEMISIA: Sono sola, sì. Il modello non è ancora venuto, e, 
se Dio vuole, neppure le solite dame. Perché non scen- 
dete? 

ARCANGELA: Vengo subito. Magari per un momentino. 


SCENA II 


ARTEMISIA (si accomoda i capelli, si soffia il naso, si asciuga 
gli occhi). 

ARCANGELA (comparendo dall’uscio): Che ha la Lucrezia che 
sta tutta ingrugnata? 

ARTEMISIA: Buondì bella mia, non ci badate. Dice che vuol 
andarsene e se ne vada pure. Per i servizi che mi fa! 
Queste vecchie non hanno bene se non ti fanno da mez- 
zana. Per poco che gli date confidenza, quello è il ritor- 
nello. Se ne vada. Tanto, più sola di quel che sono non 
posso trovarmi. i 

ARCANGELA: È vero quel che m’ha detto, che vostro padre è 
partito per Francia? i 

ARTEMISIA: È partito, sì. Speravo sempre che all’ultimo non 
si sarebbe deciso, ma non è a lui che manca il coraggio. 
Ora son proprio come voi, senza famiglia. i 

ARCANGELA: Poverina; per questo avete gli occhi rossi. 
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ARTEMISIA: Si, ma ora è finito. Ne ho passati tanti, di guai e 
questo non è che un dolore di cuore, quasi una compa- 
gnia. Perché mio padre, anche se mostra di non curarsi 
di me e se ne va per il mondo senza sapere se mai mi 
rivedrà, è l’unico appoggio mio e l'ho sempre davanti 
agli occhi. Mia madre non l’ho conosciuta e m'ha alle- 
vata lui solo, come ha potuto, che quando penso a come 
avrà fatto quando ero piccina, povero com’era, mi viene 
la tenerezza. E poi è stato il mio maestro: quando lui 
mi diceva che un quadro stava bene, io ero sicura del 
fatto mio. Anche stamani, prima di partire, l’ho trovato 
che stava guardando questo mio Oloferne che sto dipin- 
gendo per la duchessa, zitto zitto: e m’ha fatto un segno, 
coll’occhio, di compiacenza, come a un compagno, e io 
ero felice. Ma adesso chi mi consiglierà, di chi fidarmi? 
Come porterò avanti la professione mia? 
ARCANGELA: La porterete avanti da valente come siete, ne so- 
no sicura, e se vostro padre è partito forse vuol dire che 
di consigli non avete più bisogno. Vorrei esser io virtuosa 
di canto come siete voi di pittura. Ahimè, la mia voce è 
andata, ne son certa. La notte la tosse mi spezza il petto. 
Ma mi faccio coraggio col pensare al mio paese, a quella 
bella laguna, d’estate, a quei bei campi che non se ne 
N vede la fine. E al mio signore, che si e degnato di amar- 
i mi, il mio Alvise. Anche ieri ho avuta lettera col corriere 

di Mantova, così tenera, così gentile, eccola qui, sentite 
! (si cava dal corsetto un foglio). 


i ARTEMISIA (con un gesto quasi di paura): No, non me la leg- 
i gete, non sarei buona a farle festa con voi. Voi m'invi- 
diate questa poca di virtù e io ve la venderei per una 
lettera come questa. Perché nessuno mi ha mai scritto 
una lettera d’amore, salvo che per insidiarmi. Nessuno 
mi ha mai amato né mi amerà, questo è il mio destino. 
w ARCANGELA: O come potete dir questo, così bella e delicata 
come siete? Ma già, oggi per voi è cattiva giornata e ve- 
dete tutto il mondo nero. Io non sono la Lucrezia, ma 
1 so bene quanto siete ammirata e l’ho sentito con le mie 
va orecchie, in corte, e anche dicevano che siete troppo fo- 
M rastica e superba, e agli uomini fate un poco soggezione. 
A volte, scusatemi, mi viene in mente che vostro marito 
vi abbia lasciata per troppa soggezione che gli davate e 
| 
| 
i 
\ 
h 


chissà, troppo amore... 


ARTEMISIA: Mio marito? Fate conto che sia un fantasma, e 
come un fantasma io lo ricordo. Mai siamo stati insieme 
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se non da piccoli a giocare davanti casa. Non ho in men- 
te neppure il colore dei suoi occhi, figuratevi. Cara, Dio 
vi guardi da un matrimonio come il mio. Non mi piace 
parlarne. Fui costretta, e anche lui fu costretto. Di aver- 
mi lasciato lo ringrazio, ma certo non si lascia chi si 
ama. E poi io amavo un altro. Che è morto. 

ARCANGELA: Ah ecco perché siete cosi triste. Vi capisco, sa- 
pete, anch'io ho l’anima fedele. Se Alvise morisse... San- 
ta Cecilia lo protegga, fatemi pensare ad altro che non 
gli faccia il malaugurio. O che bel liuto! (Prende in ma- 
no il liuto dalla tavola dov’é posato. Tocca le corde). Non 
m'avevate detto di saper suonare anche voi. 

- ARTEMISIA: lo suonare? Mi sarebbe piaciuto, ma chi m’avreb- 
be insegnato? Non sono mica nata signora. Questo l'ha 
portato la Marchesa Violante, vuole un ritratto in figura 
di Musa: sapete la vedova dai capelli rossi. Bella Musa! 
Stringe il liuto al petto come un bambino da allattare. 
Fra voi e me possiamo dirlo: queste dame sono tutte igno- 
ranti e non hanno passione che per i loro quattro cenci. 
Solo una ne conosco che avrebbe talento e sempre mi 
prega d'insegnarle la pittura, quella palliduccia Caterina 
Vanni... 

ARCANGELA (tenendo il liuto comincia a suonarlo e a cantare): 
Bella porta - di rubini (la voce le manca). Lo vedete? 
Non ho piú fiato, non ho piú speranze, non potro piu 
cantare... 

ARTEMISIA: Questa é davvero cattiva giornata: ora siete voi a 
rattristarvi. Ma vedrete, anche la Felicina, che a Roma 
cantava, perdette la voce per un raffreddore e poi canto 
meglio di prima... 

Lucrezia (aprendo la porta): C’é Anastasio e ci sono anche 
quelle dame, mi pare, stanno smontando di carrozza. 

ARCANGELA: Uh, fatemi scappare che non mi vedano. 

ARTEMISIA: Perché? Restate invece, almeno non si scatene- 
ranno come usano. Se sapeste! Vengono qui che paiono 
versiere, chiacchiere e maldicenze a non finire, risatacce 
sguaiate, a volte litigi che c’é da aver paura di vederle 
prendersi per i capelli. Io non dico, io le rispetto da da- 
me come sono, ma mai che abbiano un riguardo per me, 
gli pare d'essere in casa loro, padrone di tutto. Si sono 
introdotte con la scusa dei ritratti... 

ARCANGELA: Addio addio, eccole che arrivano. Mi chiedereb- 
bero quando mi fo sentire in corte, e io cosa rispondo? 
Passo dalla porticina, scusate (esce dalla porta di destra). 
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SCENA III 


Entra Anastasio, modello, che saluta con un mugolio e 
si toglie subito tranquillamente i panni rimanendo coperto 
da uno straccio intorno alle reni, e stendendosi sul lettuccio 
di posa. Lo segue in fretta Caterina Vanni. 


CATERINA: Presto, signora Artemisia, che mi son dietro le due 
Torrigiani e la Violante Mazzinghi, fatemi entrare in ca- 
mera vostra a disegnare, se no qui non mi daranno pace. 

ARTEMISIA: A vostro comodo, Madonna Caterina, ma ho paura 
che non facciate a tempo. Non ve l’avevo detto? (Entrano 
Armida e Clarice Torrigiani, seguite da Violante Mazzin- 
ghi, di spinta e parlando fra loro). 

CLARICE: La farò stare, sì, la Bentivoglio. Sudicia bolognese, 
con quel suo sporco cagnolino in grembo... E si dice 
anche... 

ARMIDA: Tu non m'hai a mettere nei pasticci che la suo- 
cera ce l’ho io in casa e chi le tocca la sua cugina bi- 
sogna sentirla... 

VIOLANTE: La volete smettere? (Ad Artemisia): Si è fatto 
tardi, Artemisia, così neanche stamattina posso stare a 
modello. Ma se sapeste! L’abbiamo scovato, quel mercan- 
te olandese di pizzi che la Serenissima si voleva tener 
per sé sola. Indovinate: macché olandese, è romano di 
Roma, quasi un vostro paesano, che l’abbiamo subito det- 
to, tò è un paesano dell’Artemisia. Però i pizzi sono una 
bellezza, gliene ho cavati di mano dieci braccia che li 
aveva promessi all’Antinori e non me li voleva dare. 
Guardate qua... (Scioglie da un pacco il merletto). 

ARMIDA: Per questo, io ne ho di più fino, me lo portò dalle 
Fiandre una creata della Spinola. E ancora l’ho da pa- 
gare, questo è il bello, perché Vieri son due anni che 
mette scuse per non passarmi lo spillatico. 

CLARICE: Ce l’hanno questo vizio, i Torrigiani. Anche Loren- 
zo mio ce l’avrebbe, ma io mi faccio sentire e tengo alla 
mano la carta dotale. Però, che gran seccatura dover 
dipendere per la minima spesuccia. Beata voi, Caterina, 
che padroni, almeno finora, non ne avete, e siete orfana 
e provvista. 

CATERINA: Oh, io che c'entro? lo non compro pizzi. 

ARTEMISIA: Resti servita di perdonarmi, signora marchesa 
(a Violante) ma la devo avvisare d’una mia necessità: la 
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Serenissima mi sollecita la Giuditta per quest’altra setti- 
mana e, vede bene, non potro lavorare al ritratto che ai 
primi del mese. Anzi, se le Signorie loro non mi coman- 
dano altro, mi permetterò di seguitare la mia fattura chè 
ci ho anche il modello pronto. (41 modello, a gesti, acco- 
modandolo più vicino alla finestra insieme al lettuccio): 
Tiratevi più al chiaro, Anastasio. 

VIOLANTE: Niente, niente Artemisia, fate il vostro interesse e 
servite la duchessa chè io non ho fretta, anzi mi fa pia- 
cere vedervi pitturare, mi ci diverto. Noi si viene qui 
per conversazione e per stare in libertà. Qui si rifiata 
almeno, la pittura è pur comoda! In casa nostra, sapete, 
ci si annoia a morte, a me neppure il beneficio d’esser 
vedova m'ha servito, ci ho il suocero, la cognata da ma- 
ritare, e quel serpente del maggiordomo che fa la spia 
(ride). Sicché non dubitate di vederci scomparire... Vien 
qua Clarice, mettiti a sedere accanto a me, che non sono 
la Bentivoglio (sedendo su una larga panchetta). 


SCENA IV 


Entra, senza bussare e di furia, Laudomia Vettori. 


Laupomia: Ah siete tutte qui, me l’immaginavo, così mi po- 
trò sfogare. Belle mie, ce l’ho fatta. Son venuta via di 
casa e non ci ritorno più, se non venivo via crepavo. Mi 
cerchi a sua voglia Cosimo, di qui non mi muovo nean- 
che se mi manda il bargello. 

TUTTE: Che t’è successo, Laudomia? Sei tutta scalmanata. 
Vien qui, raffréscati. Artemisia, un bicchiere d’acqua al. 
la contessa. 

ARTEMISIA (seguitando a dipingere): Chiamate la mia serva, 
illustrissime. 

VIOLANTE: Insomma, avete litigato? 

Laupomia: Litigato! Magari! Gli avrei detto l’animo mio. 
Ma con lui non c’è verso di spiegarsi mai, lui si chiude nel 
suo gabinetto e buonasera. Questa volta però l'ha fatta 
bassa, quando apre l’uscio non mi ritrova. Con lui non 
ci torno, e neanche da mia madre che mi ci riporterebbe. 
Faccio conto di rimaner qui, per ora, e alla peggio mi 
rifugerò dalla zia monaca finché passi il temporale. 
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VIoLANTE: Ma che tha fatto Cosimo? Perché, in coscienza, 
m’é sempre parso una buona pasta e non capisco per- 
ché non lo sopporti. 

Laupomia: Ti ci vorrei vedere. Gradirei meglio un paio di 
schiaffi che la noia d’averlo sempre alle sottane a inqui- 
sire su tutti i fatti miei, chè se voglio star tranquilla mi 
convien rinchiudermi nel licet. E come mi devo compor- 
tare. E come mi devo vestire. Mi fruga nel cassone, mi 
passa il fazzoletto sul viso per vedere se ho il liscio... E 
stamani mi dice calmo calmo che domani si va in villa 
per la mietitura. Bel divertimento! Così mi fa perdere 
il ballo della Serenissima per San Giovanni. 


ARMIDA: Gran bestie, questi uomini. Anche Vieri ho paura 
che gli venga la mattana di non portarmici, una volta 
inventò che m’ero sconciata per farmi stare a casa. Ma 
questa volta se fa il mulo mi sconcio davvero per fargli 
dispetto. 

CLARICE: E che credi che a loro non gl’importi di mettersi in 
pompa e andare in corte a fare la rota a questa e a quel- 
la, e magari a un cencio di canterina, chè ce ne piove 
da Venezia e da Mantova un visibilio? A proposito, co- 
me mai non s'e più vista né sentita quella mantovana 
che sta qui sopra? Voi ne dovete saper qualcosa, Artemi- 
sia, dicono che il Rucellai l’ha presa per ganza. 

ARTEMISIA: Credo ci sia errore, signora contessa, la signora 
Paladini la conosco e so che si trova incomodata, per 
questo non canta. Posso assicurarla che non tratta nessu- 
no ed è di costumi onorati. 

CLARICE: O cosa volete sapere dei suoi costumi! Si può sapere 
cosa sono i costumi delle virtuose! Del resto beate voi 


che vivete in libertà: se sapeste come vi si invidia noial- 
tre donne di condizione! 


ARTEMISIA: La libertà che noi abbiamo non è per viver male, 
signora. Anzi devo supplicare la contessa Vettori di di- 
spensarmi dal darle rifugio, sebbene sia onorata della sua 
preferenza; ma una giovane che vive sola non ama i 
sussurri. 

ARMIDA (ridendo): Capisco, capisco; voi li fate in segreto i 
vostri pasticci. Del resto non dite male, meglio è che Lau- 
domia ci ritorni da sé a casa, tanto Cosimo finirebbe per 
ritrovarla. E poi ti conosco, Laudomia, dormire sola ti 


verrebbe a noia, Cosimo lo racconta a tutti che sei bra- 
va nelle giostre. 
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Laupomia: Sei anche sboccata, a quanto vedo, e dài del tuo 
agli altri chè faresti due figlioli all’anno. Io non so come 
fai (ridendo) con quel tuo Vieri che pare la morte ubria- 
ca... Certi mariti, ci danno le nostre famiglie! Che ne 
dici, Caterinella? Sento raccontare che t'hanno proposto 
lo Strozzi, quello un po” gobbetto. È vero o non è vero? 

CATERINA: Signora Artemisia (raccomandandosi), per piacere, 
ci posso andare di là a disegnare? 

VIOLANTE: Rispondi a tono, bamboccia e non perderti a far 
scarabocchi. Perché la lusingate, Artemisia? Ci scommet- 
to che non sa far l’o col bicchiere. 

ARTEMISIA: Vossignoria s'inganna. La signora Caterina ha ta- 
lento e le dà gusto esercitarsi. Peccato sia così timida, 
del resto potrebbe già provarsi coi colori. 

Turre: Che, dite sul serio? Suvvia Artemisia, fateceli vedere 
questi miracoli. Ora sì che s’è trovata una pittrice di no- 
stra soddisfazione. A chi lo farai per prima, Caterina, il 
ritratto? 

LaupoMIA: Povera Caterina, lasciatela stare se no le vengono 
i vermini. Bada a me, piuttosto. È vero o no, questo 
parentado col gobbo? 

CATERINA (con voce tremante): Io non so che vi diciate, io 
non penso a maritarmi. 

CLARICE: Che male ci sarebbe, infine? I gobbi, dicono, sono 
mariti gagliardi, e per certe cose non occorre accendere 
il lume. 

Laupomia: Già, e poi vederselo di prima mattina, col suo bau- 
letto sulle spalle... Pigliatelo bello e giovane lo sposo, Ca- 
terina, dai retta, tu che puoi scegliere. E che non russi 
come Cosimo, che pare lo squartino... 

ARMIDA: Tutti i mariti russano, è un patimento, non si può 
dormire. E sudano. E non si lavano mica come noi. Un 
odorino... 

VIOLANTE: Quanto a questo hai ragione... Farglielo capire di 
tenersi puliti, con quei panni grevi che portano e l’arme 
e tutti quei peli che si ritrovano sul petto e sulle gambe. 
Certuni paiono cinghiali. Mi ricordo l’altr’anno per la 
festa delle rificolone due che si tuffavano in Arno: fa- 
cevano senso. Va bene che era gente di popolo. 

ARMIDA: Per questo, son tutti uguali, signori e canaglia. Do- 
po quella po’ di freschezza dei diciott'anni, si ricoprono 
di vello. Come sarà il gobbo, Caterina? 

ARTEMISIA: Quando volete, madonna Caterina, di là c'è quel 
bronzetto che volevate copiare... 
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CATERINA: Non voglio altro, Artemisia, oggi non serve. Voglio 
solo andar via; vado via (tentando di uscire, ma tratte- 
nuta dalle donne). 

VIOLANTE: Vedi l’ingrata! Noi che ti si vuol ammaestrare co- 
me fossimo tante mamme... (tutte ridono). Ma voi, Ar-' 
temisia, non mi fate la madre badessa, chè tanto lo sap- 
piamo, non siete mica una verginella, esperienza ne ave- 
te più di noi, avete cominciato presto le vostre battaglie. 

ARTEMISIA: Le mie battaglie, signora marchesa, una dama. 
come voi difficilmente può immaginarle. Sono battaglie 
per il pane e per l’onore dell’arte e si combattono in si- 
lenzio. Tanto è vero (sorridendo) che in questo momen- 
to, mentre voi parlate, la mia battaglia è in azione e Vos- 
signoria neppure se ne accorge. 

VIOLANTE: A che gioco si gioca, Artemisia? Ora mi fate an- 
che la filosofessa, ma io vi so rispondere. Me ne sono ac- 
corta, sì: non state torneando con Oloferne? L’avete scel. 
to bene il vostro nemico, questo corpaccio mezzo ignudo 
par l’immagine di tutti gli uomini messi insieme. Vedete 
che non sono sciocca. Voi li avete messi alla gogna, gli 
uomini, col vostro Oloferne. Così grosso e muscoloso che 
gli basterebbe alzare un dito perché quella vostra Giudit- 
ta — che fra l’altro vi somiglia — finisse schiacciata co- 
me una mosca. E invece eccolo lì che si ritrova, grul- 
lo grullo, senza testa. Tutto il sangue che aveva in cor- 
po avete voluto spargere e lo avete dipinto goccia a goc- 
cia come una gatta lecca il latte. Se un uomo vi ha of- 
feso, come si dice, avete saputo vendicarvi. 

LAaupoMmIA: Questa non la sapevo. Davvero avete dipinto per 
vendetta, Artemisia? Fate un po’ vedere... (Gira davanti 


al quadro): Uh, che orrore! Ci avete ricamato tutto il ma- 
terasso! 


ARTEMISIA: No, illustrissime, loro s'ingannano. lo non dipingo 
per vendetta, ma per amore dell’arte e dipingo il natu- 
rale. Cosa si vanno immaginando? 

TUTTE (passando davanti al quadro): Guarda guarda. Ma si- 
curo. Tutto questo sangue. Che coraggio. lo non lo posso 
guardare. Non lo guardare Armida non tavessi a scon- 
ciare davvero. 

CLARICE: E dite che dipingete il naturale? Ma che l’avete sgoz- 
zato il modello, per vedere quanto sangue gli esce di 
corpo? ] 

VIOLANTE (avvicinandosi ad Anastasio): Si, sgozzato! Lui la 
testa ce l’ha sulle spalle, mica gliela avranno riappicci- 
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cata. O quell’omo, sei contento che t’hanno pitturato sen- 
za testa? 


ARTEMISIA: Non intende, signora marchesa, è sordomuto. 

LAUDOMIA: Che bellezza, un uomo sordo e muto. Non ti darà 
mai sulla voce, non bestemmierà, potrai dirgli asino e 
bestia e lui non se n’accorge. Vedi, Caterina, io pren- 
derei piuttosto un muto che un gobbo, è più comodo. 
Gli vogliamo domandare a segni se gli vai a genio? (Tut- 
te ridono). 

VIOLANTE: Date retta, bambine, vi lecchereste le dita. Guardate 
se non è un bell’omo, meglio dei vostri mariti. Guardate 
che spalle, che braccia, che muscoli: non come i vostri 
Torrigiani che sono sghembi e vanno via di tralice. 

CLARICE: Già perché il tuo Everardo bonanima era un Apol- 
lo! Un pancione come la cupola del duomo. E a cammi- 
nare soffiava. 

VIOLANTE (ironica): Sicuro che aveva il pancione, poveromo. 
Ma grassezza non fa difetto e lo preferirei anche oggi ai 
vostri due cimenna. Del resto ora si discorre del modello. 
Guardate che pelle bianca e fine, meglio d’un duca (lo 
tocca): O poverino, si riscote tutto e l’ho appena toccato. 
Scommetto che gli si fa paura. 

ARTEMISIA (intervenendo): Abbia pazienza, illustrissima, il 
modello non è avvezzo che a stare in posa e a esser guar- 
dato solo da chi lavora. Le Signorie loro gli fanno im- 
pressione. Se volessero scostarsi... 

LaupomiAa: Ha paura, ha paura. Fa un verso colla bocca come 
i bambini che stanno per piangere. O buffo, un gigante 
che ha paura! 

VIOLANTE: Che cosa vi credete? Il coraggio gli uomini se lo 
danno colla spada e il pugnale e la maglia di ferro sotto 
i panni. Ovvero quando credono di farci tremare con 
un’occhiata. Ma metteteli nudi come questo marcolfo 
davanti a una donnetta che sappia adoperare le unghie, 
e vedrete come raccapricciano! 

ARMIDA: Già, è proprio vero, delle unghie delle donne hanno 
paura, se una li graffia squittiscono. Scommetto che an- 
che l’Orsini che ammazzò la moglie, se lei gli avesse 
messo le unghie sul viso... E per questo ci chiamano gatte. 

CLARICE: Bisognerebbe ricordarsene al momento buono delle 
nostre unghie. E tenerle aguzze e forbite. 

LAUDOMIA: Sai che dici bene? Finisce che ci ritorno subito a 
casa, voglio provare le mie con Cosimo. Ora che ci pen- 
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so, lui vuol sempre che le tenga corte perché gli fa sen- 
so sentirle strisciare sul lenzuolo, gli allegano i denti. 

VIOLANTE: Figliole, vogliamo divertirci? Facciamogli paura 
davvero al gigante, fingiamo di andargli addosso tutte 
insieme e di volerlo graffiare così (alza le palme colle 
dita a uncino. Artemisia cerca di rompere il gruppo met- 
tendosi in mezzo). Eh via Artemisia, non ve lo sciupere- 
mo il vostro modello. Diamine che abbiate a esser così 
in sussulto, parete una chioccia col pulcino. Ve lo rida- 
remo come nuovo, anche se vi fosse più che modello! 

ARTEMISIA: Vossignoria non parla sul serio, lo so, e perciò 
non mi tengo offesa. Ma la supplico di considerare che 
questo povero infelice fa il suo mestiere, non ne ha altri 
per campare, mentre tutti i pittori di Firenze se ne ser- 
vono, e io lo pago come gli altri, e il tempo mi corre. 

VIOLANTE: Vuol dire che questa volta lo pagheremo noi, per- 
ché serva al nostro divertimento. Si dev’essere accorto di 
qualcosa, veh come gira gli occhiacci. E suda, anche. Ora 
scostiamoci e poi gli andremo incontro all’improvviso. Tu 
poi, Caterina... 

CATERINA (che avrà sempre tentato di avvicinarsi all’uscio e 
sarà stata impedita dall'una o dall’altra): lo me ne voglio 
andare, vi dico. Io queste cose non le voglio vedere né 
sentire. Siete matte o cosa siete? 

ARTEMISIA: In carità, Signore, Madonna Caterina ha ragione. 
Cosa vi salta in mente? 

VIOLANTE (stridula): Bada che tenerume, la nostra virtuosa, a 
momenti piange. Lei taglia la testa agli uomini, allaga un 
letto di sangue e poi non sopporta quattro sgraffietti al 
suo Oloferne! Vien qua Caterina, smettila di scappare, è 
giusto che anche a te tocchi una parte della commedia. 
Anzi, se è vero che sei vergine, devi recitare la parte di 
eroina. Un coltello... ah eccolo qui, anche se è impia- 
stricciato di colori servirà lo stesso. Tu devi farti largo 
fra noi e fingere di volergli dare con questo. Su, non 
fare la smorfiosa. 

Laupomia: O bene, cinque Giuditte invece di una! Cosa aspet- 
tate a dipingerci, Artemisia? 

CLarice: Ma fate a modino che il bestione ci guarda con 
sospetto. (Caterina vien circondata da tutte, le mettono 
il coltello in mano, la spingono). 

Turre: Ti devi sentire come Giuditta, capace di tagliare una 
testa. Forte il braccio, chiuso quel pugno. Così lo devi 
tenere il coltello, con la punta in basso, in posizione. Noi 
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si comincia a graffiarlo e tu arrivi: anche se gliela fai 
davvero una scalfittura poco importa. (Caterina Ss irrigi- 
disce come ipnotizzata e stringe il coltello). 

VIOLANTE: Aspetta il segno. Via! (Le donne stanno per slan- 
ciarsi, Anastasio si leva impaurito, Artemisia gli si met- 
te dinanzi). 

ARTEMISIA (porgendo le brache e il gabbano ad Anastasio gli 
fa segno di rivestirsi e di andarsenc): In casa mia questi 
divertimenti non usano. La commedia è finita, signore. 
(Anastasio coi panni in mano indietreggia verso la porta 
sempre protetto da Artemisia ed esce. Segue una pausa 
di silenzio, le donne ansimano un poco). 

VIOLANTE: Vi facevo più spiritosa, signora pittrice, e, soprat- 
tutto, meno insolente. La colpa è nostra, chè v'abbiamo 
dato troppa confidenza e le vostre pari non la meritano. 
Ma così non finisce, bellezza. Lo saprà la duchessa che 
avete sfidato quattro dame principali della sua corte. E 
saprà anche chi siete, chè da Roma le notizie son corse 
da un pezzo, cosa vi credete? E ho paura che vi tocchi 
sfrattare, voi e il vostro Oloferne. Imballatelo bene che 
non vi si guasti per viaggio. Andiamo? 

Le donne si rassettano un poco, cavano i fazzoletti, se 
li passano sul viso e simili, simpettiscono. In silenzio 
escono, senza salutare. Rimane Caterina, che s'è lasciata 
cadere su una seggiola e ora piange col capo appoggiato 
alle ginocchia. 


SCENA VII 


ARTEMISIA (dopo aver serrato Puscio dietro alle donne, ritor- 
na stanca a lenti passi presso Caterina): Perché piange- 
te Madonna Caterina? Non ci fate caso, son cose che 
succedono quando il tempo è basso come oggi: vapori di 
dame. Ora siamo sole. Ma non stringete più codesto col- 
tello (tentando di aprirle la mano), finirete per farvi 
male e poi v'imbrattate la mano. Vi porto di qua il vo- 
stro bronzetto e vi mettete a disegnare in pace. 

CATERINA (singhiozzando alza la testa infuriata): È finita, è 
finita. Non disegnerò più, non ci verrò più da voi. È vo- 
stra la colpa, le avete fatte impazzire voi con tutto quel 
sangue del vostro Oloferne, e anch'io son come impaz- 
zita, non so quel che non avrei fatto con questo coltello! 
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ARTEMISIA (dolcemente, tentando di carezzarla): Ora esage- 
rate, eravate solo impaurita e lo sapete bene che io non 
ci ho colpa. Si annoiano, quelle dame, e non gl’importa 
per divertirsi di far del male al prossimo. Ne hanno fatto 
un poco a voi, ma molto di più a me. Voi avete la vostra 
casa e siete una signora, io sono sola e povera e ho una 
triste vita. Ma non sono quella che hanno detto quelle 
dame. 

CATERINA (furiosa): E invece si, che hanno ragione. lo non 
so niente di voi e mi fidavo, vi tenevo per la mia maestra 
e quasi vi volevo bene. Ma oggi ho capito quel che ci 
avete in cuore, un veleno. L’ho capito tutto a un tratto 
da quel che ha detto la Violante. Voi vorreste uccidere 
tutti gli uomini e insegnate alle donne a odiarli. E io 
non me ne scorderò mai di questa giornata, e mai più 
potrò essere una buona moglie come volevo, con questo 
ricordo, e avere figlioli e vivere quieta e onorata. Mi do- 
vrò chiudere in un convento e ci vivrò da disperata per- 
ché neppure si può pregare quando si sa che il mondo 
è fatto di uomini prepotenti e di donne che gli son ne- 
miche. Siete cattiva, cattiva, cattiva (corre alla porta ed 
esce; poi si riaffaccia e dice): Addio. 

Rimasta sola Artemisia riprende la tavolozza, tenta 
di dare due o tre pennellate. Poi smette e si abbandona su 
una sedia e resta in silenzio, la testa fra le mani. 


SCENA VIII 


Artemisia sola, poi Antonio 
Si sente bussare con discrezione, ma insistentemente. 


ARTEMISIA: Non importa, Lucrezia, non ho fame oggi. Man- 
giate voi e lasciatemi quieta. 

ANTONIO: Permesso? Non sono Lucrezia... 

ARTEMISIA (alzando la testa): Chi siete? Come siete entrato? 
(riconoscendolo): Ah, questa poi! 

ANTONIO: Non ve Paspettavate, volete dire. Avete ragione. Pos- 
so pigliarla, una seggiola? 

ARTEMISIA (fa un cenno confuso di consenso imbarazzato). 

ANTONIO: Grazie (sedendosi). Ma prima ancora di chiedervi 
scusa, vorrei assicurarvi, Artemisia, che son qui come vo- 
stro ospite, come un vecchio conoscente, non altro. So be- 
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ne di non esservi gradito, ma abbiate un po” di pazien- 
za, sapete che sono lento di natura e anche se col viag- 
giare ho acquistato un poco di mondo, tale sono rima- 
sto, specie con voi. Per caritá, non vi turbate, fate conto 
che si sia ancora ragazzi quando si merendava insieme 
sull’uscio di casa. Per questo ricordo sopportate che un 
povero mercante di pizzi scambi qualche parola con la 
pittrice famosa che siete diventata. 


ARTEMISIA: Io mi ricordo soltanto che siete mio marito, di 
nome se non di fatto, e non m’immagino niente di buo- 
no per me che, come moglie, sarei in obbligo di obbe- 
dirvi, massime che ora son rimasta sola, mio padre è 
partito per Francia e per chissà dove. Sicché spiegate 
chiaro il vostro pensiero cosa volete da me. Io lo sapevo 
che forzarci al matrimonio fu uno sbaglio e anche inu- 
tile, chè, come vedete, so vivere onoratamente del frutto 
dell’arte mia, anche senza marito. Dopo quella brutta sera 
alla Minerva che già vagellavo, io non vi ho più rivisto, 
eppure vi cercai quando mi risentii dalla febbre. Mi dis- 
sero che eravate scomparso e credetti di capirvi. Ma ora... 


ANTONIO: E non feci bene, Artemisia? I miei diritti di ma- 
rito, come voi dite, non contavano, e figuriamoci i miei 
sentimenti. Lasciamo andare. Sapete che girare per il 
mondo è il mio mestiere e anche il mio piacere. Quando 
vi vidi in quello stato, pensai che, accontentato vostro 
padre, altro da Antonio non vi serviva. Prima, avevo pen- 
sato di levarvi da quella soggezione, che mi siete sem- 
pre parsa una prigioniera fra tele colori e quel puzzo 
d’acquaragia che vi portavate addosso: e menarvi con me 
nei miei viaggi. Poi mi persuasi che sbagliavo, e vi ho 
lasciato seguire il vostro destino. 

ARTEMISIA: Avete sempre ragionato benissimo, Antonio, bea- 
to voi. E siete sempre lo stesso, che quando non volete, 
non c’è verso di tirarvi a rispondere. Ma questa volta 
dovete dirmelo perché siete ricomparso così a un tratto 
che chissà quante volte ci siete capitato a Firenze, nei 
vostri giri, e mai m'avete cercata. E anche chi v'ha detto 
dove abitavo. 

ANTONIO: No, non ci son mai capitato a Firenze, questa è la 
prima volta. Quando scappai da Roma e da voi presi per 
Loreto e andai diretto nelle Fiandre, e dalle Fiandre 
vengo. Un pensiero ce l’avevo di rivedervi ma non per 
questo, tornando in patria, son passato di Toscana. Sta- 
mattina poi son venute al mio alloggio certe dame a com- 
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prar merletti. A un tratto si son messe a parlare di voi, 
pareva che sapessero tutti i fatti vostri e dicevano anche 
cose crudeli. Donne cattive ce n’è dappertutto. Così ho 
saputo dove state di casa e anche che vostro padre è 
partito. 

Artemisia: Cose crudeli, dicevano? Vedete, Antonio, come 
m’avete lasciata così mi ritrovate. Ho passato i vent'an- 
ni, e tutto il mio tempo l’ho impiegato nell’esercizio mio 
e ho buon nome di pittrice, la Corte mi dà lavoro e mi 
guadagno il pane. Ma la gente seguita a non portarmi ri- 
spetto, donnette e dame lacerano l’onor mio. È il mio 
pianeta. Se non avessi buona coscienza potrei credere che 
qualcosa di male faccio, senza accorgermene. Ma, Dio mi 
conservi, so come vivo ed ho vissuto e non riesco a ca- 
pire questo accanimento. Non pensate che voglia scolpar- 
mi, che sugo ci sarebbe? Io non devo render conto di 
me a nessuno e vi parlo da amica. Ognuno nasce e muo- 
re solo: ma io, si vede, sola debbo anche vivere. 


ANTONIO: Voi non siete come tutti, Artemisia e la gente se 
ne accorge. Siete orgogliosa e non sapete comandare, sie- 
te umile e non sapete ubbidire. Io, per esempio, eccomi 
qua, non vorrei che servirvi e ve lo dissi anche il giorno... 
insomma il giorno delle nostre nozze. Voi, neppure ci fa- 
ceste caso. 


ARTEMISIA: Ahimè, povero Antonio, come vi sbagliate. lo so- 
no una donna come le altre e se invece d’incontrare la 
mia disgrazia avessi trovato da innamorarmi davvero, 
non avrei voluto che obbedire. Da ragazzina, figuratevi, 
m'immaginavo d’averlo trovato l’uomo del mio cuore e so 
bene che se si fosse accorto di me, sebbene ero così pic- 
cola e mi avesse voluta, non avrei cercato altro e gli 
avrei portato l’acqua colle orecchie. 


ANTONIO: Questo non lo sapevo e mi fa bene e male insieme. 
Pazienza. Io sono un poveruomo e voi non mi amate, così 
non mi son mai lusingato e ho sempre pensato a voi come 
a una padrona da servire. Possibile che anche adesso che 
siete rimasta proprio sola non abbiate bisogno di me? 

ARTEMISIA: O Antonio, io ho sempre avuto tanto bisogno di 
tutti che ormai sono avvezza a non aver più bisogno di 
nessuno: voi lo sapete come son venuta su. E poi non mi 
piace ricevere senza dare e se mi persuadessi di aver di- 
ritto a qualche cosa, guai a chi mi stesse vicino. Scrol- 
late la testa? Forse sono un po’ matta. Date retta, An- 
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tonio, andatevene per la vostra strada e lasciatemi per- 
dere. 

ANTONIO: No, che non siete matta, e sempre piu mi convinco 
che una donna come voi bisogna servirla e basta. Fatemi 
contento, mettetemi alla prova. 

Artemisia: Che prova, Antonio? Mica siamo più bambini 
come quando giocavamo a bottonella. Perché mi dovre- 
ste servire? Un servizio me l’avete già fatto, quella sera 
alla Minerva. È andata male, ma io devo sempre rin- 
graziarvi. L’intenzione era buona. 

ANTONIO: Il perché lo dovreste sapere senza farmelo spiega- 
re, chè io non ci ho garbo, purtroppo. Perché vi voglio 
bene e ve ne ho sempre voluto. Vostro padre se n’era 
accorto e perciò mi propose di sposarvi. Se no, perché 
avrei acconsentito? 

ARTEMISIA (sospirando): Era meglio se non lo dicevate que- 
sto vostro perché. Io non voglio dubitare della vostra sin- 
cerità, ma gli uomini di traffici come voi spesso s’ingan- 
nano sui propri sentimenti. Se vi credessi del tutto ve ne 
pentireste. 

ANTONIO: Allora può anche succedere che mi crediate? È la 
prima parola buona che mi abbiate detto e ne ringrazio 
Dio. 

ARTEMISIA: La prima cattiveria, dovreste dire. Sentiamo, se 
vi credessi davvero, cosa fareste? 

ANTONIO: Siete sempre la stessa di tanti anni fa che eravate 
così brava a scoprirmi balordo. Ma oggi vi so rispondere. 
Cosa farei? Non ci ho ancora pensato, ma per prima cosa 
vi metterei in carrozza e vi porterei a Roma. Ci ho casa, 
sapete. O almeno dovrei avercela, e bella e fornita. Glie- 
ne ho mandati di fiorini a mio padre perché me la com- 
prasse e sempre col pensiero di offrirvene una, un gior- 
no o l’altro, degna di una vostra pari. 

ARTEMISIA (sorridendo): O, una mia pari! Ora mi canzonate. 
Io son rimasta quella che son nata, una poveretta e me 
ne vanto. Le dame, so cosa valgono. Voi sì, invece, siete 
cambiato e così senza parere mi mettereste nel sacco. Ma 
state attento, Antonio, non mi tentate. Fate conto di of- 
frire a un affamato una tavola bandita. È pericoloso, non 
si sa come vada a finire. 

Antonio: Va a finire che l’affamato mangia troppo e poi si 
schifa del cibo, volete dire? No, questo non può stare e 
vi sbagliate voi. Viver bene e nell’abbondanza non può 
venir a noia a nessuno. 
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ArtEMISIA: Lo vedete? Ve lo dicevo che siete uomo di traf- 
fici e i sentimenti non sono affar vostro. Buon per voi, 

del resto: e poi come potreste capirmi? Voi non avete 
1 provato cosa vuol dire essere disprezzati in età tenera che 
| il mondo vi fa voglia come un giardino e voi lo guar- 


date dal cancello senza poterci entrare. Ci si ritrova un 
cuore pieno di amarezza e di sospetti, una malattia come 
1 un’altra. 

| ANTONIO: Voi non siete sospettosa, siete triste di natura. 


ARTEMISIA: È quasi la stessa cosa. 

ANTONIO: Ma io vi farei guarire. Voi capite tante cose che io 
| non so, pure mi sento capace di insegnarvi, per esempio, 
Vallegria di stare al mondo senza pensare al domani per- 
ché c'e chi provvede per voi. E comprare quel che vi pia- 
| ce, e vedere paesi nuovi. Chi compra bene gli si spalanca 
Y la mente. lo comprerei il mondo per voi. Saprei averlo a 
buon prezzo. 


ARTEMISIA: Anche filosofo siete diventato! Mi fareste ridere, 
Antonio, se ne avessi voglia. Ma la voglia di ridere mi ha 
lasciato che ero ancora in fasce. lo non ho bisogno di 
nulla, persuadetevi e, in fondo, meglio di come sto non 
posso stare. Dare, non posso, ricevere non voglio. Lascia- 
temi perdere, vi ho detto. 


ANTONIO: Ecco che vi rivedo il viso scuro come da piccola che 
prendevate ombra per nulla e io mi sarei nascosto sotto 
terra. Non guardatemi con quegli occhi freddi perché mi 
resta da dirvi una cosa e so giá che ve ne offenderete. O 
Artemisia, provate a vivere per un po” di tempo come una 
donna qualunque, con una casa, un marito, dei figlioli... 
Poi, se non vi piace... 

ARTEMISIA: Ci siete arrivato, alla fine e qui vi volevo. Ma vi 
sbagliate che io mi offenda. È una proposta onorevole, 
solo mi dispiace che abbiate perduto il vostro tempo sen- 
za far negozio, come usate dire voialtri mercanti. Insom- 
ma, vi siete scoperto, perché una donna qualunque non 
è fatta per farsi servire, come dicevate, ma è quieta, ca- 
salinga, di buonumore, servizievole, l’opposto di quel che 
sono. Del resto, che donna son io? Non lo so, so che sol- 
tanto nella pittura trovo la mia pace, e anche la mia casa 
e la mia famiglia. Addio Antonio. 

ANTONIO: Così dovevate rispondermi e io non sarei Antonio 
se non avessi sbagliato ancora una volta, da goffo che 
sono, nel tentativo di offrirvi quel che non avete avuto 
mai, una vita felice, da donna amata come ce ne sono 
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tante, che non valgono il vostro dito mignolo. Pazienza. 
Il mio alloggio è ai Tre Colombi, e parto domani col cor- 
riere di Roma. Forse vi parlo per l’ultima volta, Artemi- 
sia, e così trovo il coraggio per dirvi che c’è un posto 
per voi, sulla corriera. Vi aspetterò fino all’ultimo mo- 
mento. Addio (esce). 


SCENA IX 


Artemisia sola, poi Arcangela 


ARTEMISIA (affacciandosi): Arcangela, Arcangela, siete como- 
da di scendere un momento (va passeggiando in su e in 
giù per la stanza). 

ARCANGELA (entrando in fretta con delle frutta in mano): Ec- 
comi a voi. Scusatemi, stavo mangiando un boccone. Ma- 
ria Vergine, che v'è successo che siete così stravolta? Vi 
sentite male? Credevo che aveste ancora compagnia, ho 
inteso un gran parlare... 

ARTEMISIA: Sì, un gran parlare, e fate conto che se le parole 
potessero ferire a quest'ora mi trovereste morta. 

ARCANGELA: Colpa di quelle dame, scommetto. Hanno il ve- 
leno sulla lingua, le conosco. 

ARTEMISIA: Le conosco anch’io, ma vi assicuro che tutto il 
veleno del mondo non mi farebbe male se avessi in cuore 
il contraveleno e la pace. Ma il mio cuore è buio e con- 
fuso, basta un nulla a farne una spelonca di fantasmi. 

ARCANGELA: Non serve scusarle. Ditemi quel che vi hanno 
fatto. 

ARTEMISIA: Mi hanno fatto... Be’ quel che sempre mi hanno 
fatto tutte le donne che ho praticato, salvo voi che siete 
un’artista. Mi stanno intorno, mi lusingano, mi chiedono 
consiglio, ma non è che una finta. All’improvviso me le 
trovo nemiche a offendermi e minacciarmi. Ci sono av- 
vezza e non me ne curerei se oggi non fosse un giorno 
particolare. Forse dovrò far fagotto, Arcangela, per que- 
sto vi ho chiamata. Sloggeremo tutte e due. Voi a Man- 
tova, io... chissà dove. 

ARCANGELA: Andrete a Roma, già me l’immagino: ma non sarà 
che di vostra voglia. In corte siete stimata e onorata e 
non credo mai che quattro stupidelle vi possano nuo- 
cere. Quanto a me, ho paura che mi ci lascerete a Fi- 
renze, e Dio voglia... Ma via, non ci facciamo il malaugu- 
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rio. Di coraggio voi ne avete quanto occorre e lo sapete 
anche voi che fra ricchi e poveri non c'e che la carità. 
Appena un povero si leva dagli stracci e mostra di va- 
lere qualcosa il ricco gli diventa nemico. 

ARTEMISIA: Ditemi, Arcangela, l’avete guardato bene questo 

mio Oloferne? 

ARCANGELA: Perché cambiate discorso? Ho detto qualche co- 

sa che vi dispiace? 

ARTEMISIA: Badate a me. L’avete guardato bene? 


ARCANGELA: Che domande! Sicuro che l’ho guardato. Vostro 
padre ha ragione, è un quadro espantoso come dicono gli 
spagnoli. Ma io non me ne intendo di pittura. 


ARTEMISIA: Non mi avete capita. Voglio dire: vi piace, è di 
vostro gusto? Ve lo terreste in casa se ve lo donassi? 


ARCANGELA: Ora davvero mi mettete in imbarazzo. Quella è 
una tela da principi e non per la casa di una povera 
cantatrice. E poi con tutto quel sangue... I principi ci 
sono avvezzi a quadri siffatti, ma io non sono un’eroina. 
Ho idea che mi spaventerebbe. 


ARTEMISIA: Questo volevo sapere. Vi spaventerebbe. E non vi 
ha fatto meraviglia che io abbia scelto, fra tanti che ce 
ne sono, un soggetto così crudele e l’abbia dipinto, pro- 
prio nel momento che tutto il sangue di Oloferne gli 
esce dalle vene? 


ARCANGELA: No davvero. Se sono ignorante di pittura rispet- 
to però gli artisti, ognuno nel suo grado. Se avete scelto 
quel soggetto è perché siete animosa e il sangue non vi 
fa paura, massime che degli uomini siete piuttosto nemi- 
ca che amica. 


ARTEMISIA: Così la pensano quelle dame, Arcangela. Anzi 
m'hanno saputo dire che questo Oloferne io l’ho dipinto 
per vendetta. Chissà da quanto gira questa storia, forse 
tutta Firenze ne discorre della Gentileschi che dipinge 
sangue per vendicarsi dell’uomo che l’ha svergognata da 
fanciulla. Da quanto ho inteso, non venivano da me per i 
ritratti, Violante e le altre, ma per sfogare i loro rancori, 
come si va da una strega a chieder fatture. Oggi pareva- 
no vespe impazzite e volevano punzecchiare con un col- 
tello, tutte insieme, il povero Anastasio. Quando mi son 
ribellata mi si son voltate contro. Se ne sono andate trat- 
tandomi da istigatrice di assassinii e minacciandomi lo 


sfratto. Allora, ecco, m’è venuta addosso una gran paura 
che avessero ragione. 
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ARCANGELA: O triste che sono! E sciocca io che m'ha tradito 
la lingua. Ho detto che siete nemica degli uomini a si- 
miglianza di Giuditta o di Clorinda, donne valorose e 
guerriere. Ma voi non odiate gli uomini se ne avete ama- 
to uno e ancora siete fedele alla sua memoria. 

ARTEMISIA: Grazie, Arcangela. Quasi me n'ero scordata della 
mia confidenza di oggi. E la mia unica salvezza, sapete, 
quest'amore di quando ero bambina. Perché un’altra per- 
sona è venuta a visitarmi poco fa, un uomo. O, non pen- 
sate a un cavaliere! Un mercante. Insomma mio marito. 
Viene di Fiandra, va a Roma. Dice che mi vuol bene, 
vuol portarmi con sé. Son sicura di non amarlo ma sa- 
peste che tentazione, per una come me lasciarsi amare! 
Questa sì sarebbe una vendetta. O, leggetemela adesso la 
lettera del vostro Alvise, mi parrà che esca da una tom- 
ba, diretta a me e mi darà la forza di resistere. 

ARCANGELA: Perché resistere, Artemisia? Siete giovane e non 
è peccato farsi amare dal proprio marito. Anzi è dovere. 

ARTEMISIA: È peccato non ricambiarlo e per me sarebbe pec- 
cato doppio perché mi conosco e so che mai muterò 
sentimento. E poi che so io dell’amore? La violenza, il 
disgusto, la rassegnazione, la vergogna. Fatemi ascoltare 
le parole di un innamorato fedele. 

ARCANGELA: Ora mi pare che non dovrei, Artemisia, e che 
ne avrò rimorso. Pensateci, un marito non si trova così 
facilmente e il sacramento bisogna rispettarlo... 

ARTEMISIA: Avete detto la parola giusta. Per rispettarlo me- 
glio io vivrò sola, se voi mi aiutate. 

ARCANGELA (cavandosi dal seno la lettera): Come volete, al- 
lora. Guardate che bella scrittura! (Bacia il foglio e co- 
mincia a leggere): « Dilettissima mia ». 

ARTEMISIA (ripetendo a bassa voce): « Dilettissima mia ». 
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UNA NOTTE A NOCETO 


Ci siamo messi in giardino sulla tela calda 
delle sdraio; i peri cominciano 

a diffondere nell’aria un nuovo e più dolce 
profumo. C’è una tale luna che si prova 

il desiderio di lanciare sassi al vecchio 
cocker. « Che festa è oggi? » 

«San Giovanni della rugiada ». Dai pioppi 
vengono suoni attutiti di fisarmonica 

come fili di fieno sul cammino sicuro del carro 
e le luci del ballo sono quasi zingaresche. 
Sulla campagna che dorme nel blu delle valli 
e delle ombre, nell’azzurro delle balze 

e del cielo l’osteria sgrana i suoi occhi 

gialli di prefica. 


Noi viviamo in una momentanea presunzione 
d’eternità; la siepe ci accarezza 

come un pettine lo sguardo e dietro Pombra 
delle fascine immaginiamo la contadina 
attendere l’abbraccio che conobbe 

nel salice; ma già il domani prepara 

il ramo per scuotere il nostro nido di vespe 
assopite. Già il cuore avverte nella sera di festa 
la tristezza della terra 


che profuma di radici e di canne presso i fossi 
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delle rane. La terra che ci attende con nuova 
vita nelle canzoni del suo tempo; 

tu sarai il mezereo che spunta sulla costa, 

tu la viola che il bimbo ritrova con un grido, 
tu l’erba medica che conosce le carezze del vento 
e la lunga morte del campo con profumati 
lamenti, tu il salice che offre fiori alle apt 

e carezze al canale, tu la messe, 

tu l’effimera canna, tu il loto 

dolcissimo, tu la zinia contegnosa; 

sarò il pallido fiore della siepe, senza profumo, 
che vive la sua primavera d’un giorno 
disprezzato anche dalle vespe. 


LA DOLCE STAGIONE 


La terra che imbianca dinanzi alla casa 

nel fiore della terra insonnolita 

e nel gelso che ritorna sulla strada la sua umida 
ombra, spoglio ancora dell’allegria delle api 
ricorda anche a noi avventurieri di città 

tra il colore nuovo delle osterie 

e i fossi di viole la dolce stagione 

e il tempo di perdersi lungo un argine. 


Il ramo che il sole riscalda in paese 
straniero gioisce, poiché è padre, 

e la collina ascolta nel suo seno la dolce 
violenza del frumento e dell’insetto 

come un bacio di bimbo. Viene la lunga notte 
delle tortore; il loro ampio e luminoso 
cantare nei meridiani amori del grano 

e nel verticale vento d’estate. 
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Biancheggiante strada e quella; il rovo 

al mattino vi getta la carezza delle serpi 
come giochi di carnevale e invita il canale 
al riposo. Si, biancheggiante strada e quella 
dove passano biondi cavalli e trasparenze 
di spighe. Quest’anno Porzo è abbondante. 
L’inverno riempirà l'orzo col suo profumo 
magico architetto di favole e di pomi. 


II 


Senz’altro esiste un termine. Non si puo cercare 

il pensiero come un nido di gazza. Chiedilo 

al principe dei fossi, quello che conosce 

Vazzurro mondo degli stercorari e lore 

dal battere del picchio; quello che si sa distendere 
sotto i nocciuoli cullato dall’odore 

dolciastro del letame: 

la sera e muta soltanto per i sassi. 


TI 


I mulini piangono sulla campagna: 

dei salici, dei gelsi, dei noci conoscitori 

di autunni e delle allodole dalla voce bionda 
nel vento, tra le infinite case del vento 

t mulini sono i sacerdoti e le preghiere. 

E io conosco quei mulini e quei mulini 
conoscono me perché a loro parlai dell’acqua 
e dei cimiteri. I mulini mi parlavano di cicale. 


Qui ho chiesto all estate un compleanno 
denso di auguri. E l'estate m’ha offerto 
fienili dov'era facile il sogno 

poiché sono fanciulli e facili riposi 
poiché le voci delle stalle e degli assiti 
sono dolci culle e fiere 
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sempre una sola fiera che gira sui bordi 
del torrente come una rondine. 


E il temporale scende sulla rondine 

come la primavera con le colline bianche 
d'improvviso e i canneti toccati dalla voce 
cupa dei merli. Le cime del mais sfiora 

il vento di ombre e di torrenti 

con rapide gocce e alti voli di corvi; 

il vento che alle rosse ville risveglia 

da taciti ripost e in queste ore perdute 


di ultimo Marzo che si fa alla sera 

come a un bacio dietro la siepe incerta 

ancora nella gemma, spazia nel cuore 

più cupe ombre e l’amara brevità di questa luce. 


PROPOSITO 


Tornerò al tuo giardino in primavera quando sul fiore 
della siepe Pape intesse leggende e l’usignolo 
prepara trame di vita con tremuli richiami. 


Indosserò i calzoni di tela blu con le pezze sul ginocchio 
e una camicia di canapa che sa ancora delle mele 
dell ultimo raccolto. 


Ombreggiato dall’ampio cappello con le cesoie tra le mani 
troppo esili, sarò come un fiore che cede 
all’ala del tempo i suoi ultimi petali. 


Nell aria tersa invidierd le nubi che corrono pianure 
e mari senza mutare colore o intensità, 
învidierò i pioppi che nascono ogni anno in marzo 
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e i venti albini che scoperchiano capanne di pastori 
e sogni infantili, che sanno piegarsi per sfiorare 
un canale e irrigidirsi nelle aperte distese 


addormentarsi tra spighe di grano e cantare 
tra le bianche canne duno stagno 
sparse come pecore sul greto dei torrenti appenninici. 


Alla sera mi siederò su limitare, sulle pietre calde 

ancora dei miei giochi e fumando una sigaretta 

con misura guarderò il volo bruno degli stormi che qualche 
sparo rincorre. 


Forse le ragazze tornando dalla fabbrica mi daranno 
uno sguardo come si dà un confetto o una promessa 
e inquiete diranno: « L’anno prossimo non rinascerà ». 
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CON OCCHI DI MAGA 


Con occhi di maga, a primavera 
giovinezza mi guardi, 

m’invidi questa corolla di respiri 
questa felicità 

che vaga incolore nel vento 

come un anello a te rubato: 
quale dolore con canti 

e riso tra gli spini 

dovrò donarti per sfamare 

la tua celeste ignoranza? 


ACCIGLIATA NEL SOLE 


Accigliata nel sole e dolorosa 
temi insidie nel gaio 

mattino di Domenica 

o è il vento che ti sfiora 

con mani ancora fredde la nuca? 


Ecco i banchi dei fiori 

i fili d’erba 

qualche foglia bruciata dall'inverno 
dimenticata in mezzo all’aiuola, 
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ecco la panchina rugosa 

e il posticino tra il fumatore di pipa 
e una vecchia signora 

che pensa a cose lontane. 


Finalmente anche tu 

spicchi la tua corsa 

fino all’albero più vicino, 

ti segue il mio sguardo 

col cuore legato da mille pensieri 
e tu ti volti per vedere il mio viso. 


ANTONY 


Antony, botton d’oro 

in giacchetta attillata 
Principe d’ironiche favole 
pungenti di sgorbi in figura 
d’eroine, di povere diavole 
di streghe e cinici nani 

nel vento della sera marina 
sventolando le mani 

da mago disegni e rapido 
come l’acqua scancelli. 


A occhi sgranati ti guarda 

mia figlia e ti segue 

in una scia di riso 

sulla sabbia gelata, in un angolo 
ombroso della notte affollata 
grida il tuo nome... 

ma tu non l’ascolti, la luce 

del tuo capo e quel grido 
danzano come ombre ansiose sul muro 
candido del destino, 

mentre con impazienza da viveur 
scegli tre garofani 
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dal fioraio illuminato, 
con essi fendi l’aria mossa 
la fuggevole e varia 

notte di fine estate. 


PER IL MONDO SI VESTE 


Per il mondo si veste di scarlatto 
con lunghi guanti e tacchi di spillo, 
ora nel vecchio grigio cappotto 

si scalda e impigrisce come al focolare. 
Siede tra le beghine e ascolta i canti 
del vespro, solo un argenteo velo 
racchiude l’ondulata chioma 
fermato dalla spilla luccicante. 

A tratti qua e là si china 

a bisbigliare nelle orecchie 

il lusso degli arredi, se è funzione 
solenne, oppure conta sulle mitrie 
le gemme ai cardinali 

o ammirata soppesa il tintinnante 
rosario madreperlaceo alla vicina. 


ENDECASILLABI A M. 


Meraviglia traluce dal tuo sguardo 
del vergine vivace e bel presente. 
Immacolato cigno alta discendi 
l'oscuro fiume, placida tarresti 
sopra il gorgo convulso che tallaccia 
ti trascina ridente, col gioiello 
sfavillante sul seno, il raro incenso 
tenace, l'innocenza dei tuoi gesti. 
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TU FANTASIA 


La pesante farfalla 

giallo arancio listata di nero 
vola prigioniera di luglio 
nel campo di granoturco 
incendiato dal sole, 

spinta dal suo destino 

va verso gli argini di menta 
con volo simile a cadute 

e ogni momento si riposa 

e beve un sorso celeste 

dai fiori di cicoria 

finché col suo berretto 

non Pabbatte il bambino: 


tu fantasia le ali 

macchiate dal riverbero di passione 
di quattro mura agiti lenta, 

e non ti lava il mare di settembre 
la brezza non ti solleva 

quando verra la morte 

alzera la sua rete 

ti trovera posata ad aspettarla 

sul ultimo geranio del balcone. 
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INVOCAZIONE D'UN FANTOCCIO DEL LUNAPARK 


Universo! Si strazia la mia gola 

per dire il melodioso tetto d'oro 

sut discordi colori della giota. 

Nella buia prigione, 

sotto il cielo di zinco... 

Qui la vita imperversa dietro i razzi, 

lo scintillio del vetro e le lune infocate, 
e tra gli angosciosi sorrisi di cera 

stride la ruota macinando il tempo. 
Chi contorce cosi le lancette del pendolo? 
Nessuno ha colpa, ma presento un male. 
Corre la febbre e il cavallo simpenna: 
vedete, tutto è ingoiato da un vortice. 
Io vorrei ragionare ma c'è uno squillo 
che irrompe dentro, e comincia la danza; 
e dopo la danza neppure un sapiente 
potrebbe distinguere i re dagli schiavi. 
Il punto sta nel separare i volti 

dalle maschere che invadono l’aria 
appena comincia a suonare la mazurca. 
Perché i fiori sono di carta; e le luci 
come i discorsi, soltanto apparenza: 

noi stessi appesi a un falso firmamento 
siamo comete da occidente a oriente. 
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Questo perd non ci umilia: ingannati, 
meglio ubbidire a una legge deforme. 
Ma qualche volta un grido nella notte... 
Anche noi abbiamo un anima derisa, 

e nel tumulto della gente senza cuore 
Paffidiamo al cannocchiale dell astrologo 
perché la collochi nel cielo vero. 

Ah vederla lassù splendere in salvo! 


FERITA 


Ferita una solitudine 

s’inganna con i gesti della vita, 

adorna il puro vuoto, sparge immagini 
accese tra le foreste dell’ombra. 

Ma tanta ostinazione baite invano 

alle porte di ferro: 

è l’amore deriso che si nega 

al giuoco della speranza. L’offerta 
ricade sulla pietra dell’altare; 

cresce il silenzio tra la voce e il mondo. 
Notte, assenza, memoria, 

cessate l'assedio inumano, 

la tortura che non uccide, 

aprite tra i sassi del muro del pianto 
un lembo di cielo, uno spazio innocente 
dove si spieghi l’ala della pace. 


FINE 


Spinta dal vento la notte precipita 

in un diluvio di sabbia e il suo gemito lungo 
ferisce lo squallore. Il paesaggio 

scuote il corpo di polvere e d’argilla, 

agita le aride membra, solleva 
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con fatica lo sguardo al cielo spento. 
L’aria percossa trema. Un peso immenso 
s'abbatte sulle deboli apparenze 

che attraversano il mondo e cancella 
delicati disegni. La vita 

presa nella tempesta cede ad una 

ad una le sue armi e senza lagrime 

vede l’anima sciogliersi, partire. 


LA LIBERTÀ 


La libertà che chiedono le rondini 

nel cielo oppresso da pesanti nuvole 
qui confitta nel buio manda un gemito, 
l’ignaro la calpesta, viene meno 

la pura luce dov'essa languisce. 


L’albero non è spoglio, ma nell’anima 
già sparge inverno la sua sabbia, 

si fa brullo il paese, l'orizzonte 

spira un’aria infelice. 


IL RICORDO 


Che voce è questa, da una soglia preclusa, 
che appello giunge nell’aria della distanza, 
delle lagrime estreme, dell'addio? 

È un debole accento, è la voce d’un’ombra 
che impigliata alle maglie del ricordo 
rigoccia il sangue già rappreso. 

Non forma parole, non è che un respiro, 
muove appena le foglie dellesistere, 
disordina i pensieri 

un istante; se turba lo sguardo 
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Cominciammo il mercoledi; e un po” perché sua madre 
ci teneva — era chiaro —, un po” perché c'erano effettivamente 
immensi divani di velluto, e la notte si poteva sentire la radio, 
fini che praticamente studiavamo sempre a casa di mio cugi- 
no. Alla radio, dopo le undici e mezza di sera, si prendeva un 
programma di musica per i soldati americani in Europa: si 
poteva anche scrivere alla direzione del programma, e dedica- 
re una canzone a una donna. Lo speaker diceva: “from Peppe 
to Debora’ (solo nomi di battesimo), e attaccava lo slow. Jim- 
my aveva amici che lo avevan fatto, ma capito solo una volta 
che i nomi tornassero entrambi. In compenso una volta pre- 
tendeva di aver individuato una tresca sensazionale. 

Valentina parti. La salutai per telefono, protestandole 
tutta la mia passione con gran pompa di sospiri, di frasi furio- 
se, di trepide gaffes; lei rideva tutto il tempo, e poi mi disse 
che mancavano ancora due mesi e mezzo per il collo, che mi 
tenessi da conto. Risi anch’io. Promise che avrebbe scritto. Mi 
fece gli auguri per gli esami. Le feci giurare che avrebbe scrit- 
to. Aveva la voce soffice come un clarinetto. 

Parti anche Teresa; Jimmy per due giorni non si vide, e 
poi si comportó da nevrastenico tutta la settimana: durante 
la quale, disse una ventina di volte che in agosto andava a 
Maiori, e la lasciava (Teresa. Che stava a Maiori). Tutto som- 
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mato studiavamo quattordici ore al giorno, e verso la fine, 
imbottiti di simpamina, toccammo le diciassette. Ci presen- 
tammo agli esami lucidi, ridenti e perfettamente cretini. 
Jimmy ebbe la media del sette; mio cugino qualcosa di più; 
io la votazione più alta dell’Istituto e, penso, d’Europa (il po- 
vero Ugo non aveva retto al surménage, e fu bocciato in greco 
e matematica). 

Si tentò allora di organizzare una festicciola celebrativa, 
ma nessuno si entusiasmò abbastanza. Erano i primi di ago- 
sto, e l’uomo stentava a ricordare un caldo peggio di quello, 
nel bacino del Mediterraneo. In più, le ragazze rimaste sulla 
piazza erano pallide, brutte, svogliate, con gran ciuffi di peli 
sotto le braccia e pochissime. Fu piuttosto deciso che l’unica 
era partire subito per il mare anch'essi. E sparirono. Feci in 
garage un gran falò con tutti i pacchi degli appunti. Poi mi 
dispiacque, perché qualcosa in futuro mi sarebbe potuta, 
pensavo, anche servire: certe volte infatti basta un’occhia- 
ta ad appunti presi magari dieci anni prima, per rinfrescarsi... 
Beh, insomma! I conti erano tornati troppo bene, ecco il pun- 
to; senza lasciarmi il menomo appiglio nervoso di qualche 
contrarietà. Il liceo era finito, la licenza passata, tutto bello 
liscio era andato; però adesso dovevo sviluppare una applica- 
zione tale per distrarmi, accanirmici talmente, che perfino 
dormire m'era diventato quasi innaturale. 

Ettore tornò da Pisa (la quinta volta che ci andava negli 
ultimi due mesi), portandosi una ragazza di diciott'anni; e 
_ mentre la cuoca con uno straccio ancora sui capelli spostava 
piatti bicchieri e posate, e sistemava un altro posto a tavola, 
lagnandosi che non l’avvertivano mai prima se c’era gente in 
più, Ettore in piedi, in camera da pranzo, annunciò ai miei 
genitori che quella ragazza era sua moglie. Nel senso, chiarì, 
che la avrebbe sposata non appena fatti gli esami di procura- 
tore. Á questo punto la cuoca fece cadere in terra un piatto 
di portata, peraltro vuoto; apposta e per dispetto, secondo la 
tesi che sostenne mia madre durante tutta la colazione. Mio 
padre fece molto lo spiritoso, e illustrò con tenero umorismo 
il carattere di sua moglie. 

La mattina dopo, alle otto meno un quarto, ci sistemam- 
mo tutti su un carro merci, e andammo a fare il bagno a 
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Fiumicino, vicino Fiumicino, una spiaggia scoperta da Et- 
tore. Ettore aveva pensato lui a convocare gente. In pratica 
eravamo Caterina (tale il nome della ragazza di Pisa), lui, 
lo e meta della troupe di M.T., reduce dalla Turchia. Du- 
rante il viaggio ci fu un vento furioso, e io mi preoccupai 
esclusivamente della formazione che avrebbe assunto la Juven- 
tus nel campionato prossimo dopo la cessione dei due pre- 
stigiosi avanti cecoslovacchi. Sulla spiaggia, che distava al- 
meno un chilometro e mezzo dall'abitato e due dalla stazio- 
ne — sempre che fosse proprio quella —, c'era un sole fe- 
roce e un po” di puzza. Venivano in mente certe situazioni 
egiziane, tipo invasione delle locuste. Fra me e Caterina, gli 
unici due completamente bianchi di pelle, si creó subito un 
rapporto di misericordiosa connivenza. Mi spiego che era stu- 
dentessa di farmacia, che suo padre era architetto e da Na- 
tale stava a Madrid per certi lavori non di restauro, come 
di rammodernamento, che secondo i calcoli del Comune di 
li dovevano durare tre anni; che quel giorno sentiva un po’ 
di mal di testa, e che non avrebbe fatto il bagno. Poi ar- 
rivo Ettore tutto bagnato e le mise in grembo un piede ferito. 
Il sole ardeva tanto che sembrava palpitasse. Cominciai a guar- 
dare M.T., che di profilo scherzava con le onde. L’attaccatura 
delle gambe era molto sfasata rispetto all’appiombo della schie- 
na, molto più indietro, cosi da imprimere alla zona del suo 
bacino uno slancio non so se piú da antilope o da efebo, e co- 
munque di eccezionale suggestione fantastica. Coi capelli drit- 
ti e zuppi, il suo viso era cosi perfetto, che mi distraeva verso 
altre parti di corpo, con grande spregiudicatezza investigativa. 
Inoltre, M.T. adesso era molto meno secca di una volta, nera, 
spiccante, e io credo quasi soffice. Andai li e parlammo un po”. 
Non mi nascondevo di provare esigenze sessuali. Verso il tra- 
monto mi vennero nausea e cefalea. Vedevo palle e nastri di 
tutti i colori, specialmente turchini. Cosi per tutto il viaggio 
di ritorno. Riscontrai, fra l’altro, che M.T. doveva aver una 
relazione con uno di quei giovani danzatori, precisamente il 
più basso il più gentile e il più bello. 
Tornando a casa, Caterina disse a mio fratello: 
« Parla molto bene, quella ragazza, per essere turca ». 


Dopo cena, svenne. 
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83. 


Mio padre aveva ricevuto una lettera dal padre di Cateri- 
na. Volle leggermi un passo che riguardava me. Vi si parlava 
di ‘successo strepitoso”, e di una ‘lieta attitudine al successo”, 
in un italiano un po’ manierato. Però solo allora mi accorsi di 
come era stata profonda la gioia di mio padre per i voti che 
avevo preso. Mi disse che per lui era stata semplicemente una 
conferma, e io mi commossi. 

In quello stato, decisi di iscrivermi alla facoltà di Lettere, 
Filologia Classica; feci comprare da mia madre la ‘Poetica’ di 
Aristotele, le ‘Lettere’ di Spinoza, S. Kirkegaard ‘Può l’uomo 
farsi uccidere per la verità?’ (non si trovò, e non riuscivo più 
nemmeno a rintracciare dove avevo letto quel titolo), W. Win- 
delband ‘Geschichte der Philosophie’, e cominciai a guardar- 
mi seriamente i tre volumi di filosofia del liceo. Si noti che 
Ettore se n’era andato per una ventina di giorni a Castiglion- 
cello con la sposa, e così potevo studiare anche la notte. 

Fu veramente al principio una affascinante avventura di 
caccia. La frenesia di bruciar tappe, di inoltrarmi falciando 
rami e pestando serpenti, e nel contempo una sovrana caute- 
la suscitavano in me la più alta tensione che mai avessi soste- 
nuto, e il coraggio di sostenerla. Intorno a me lo spirito del. 
l'umanità era un bosco notturno scintillante di umori. Su dei 
quaderni a quadretti venivo compilando appunti chiari e ab- 
bastanza diffusi: copiavo periodi interi del testo, qualcuno lo 
traducevo dal Windelband e, chiuse le virgolette, lo contras- 
segnavo con una doppia vu tra parentesi. Le mie considerazio- 
ni, vergate a spaziatura minima, non erano che timide mozio- 
ni, ipotesi: il più delle volte riguardavano problemi minutis- 
simi, e indicavano la direzione secondo cui mi pareva dovessi 
approfondirli; ove non fossero caste note bibliografiche. Ari- 
stotele mi parve tale che una vita intera fosse il minimo che 
gli si potesse dedicare. 

Ogni volta che tentavo di sviluppare un concetto o solo 
di chiarire una nozione, tutto un costume di pensiero e quella 
verbalità copiosa e arrogante che ritenevo mi fosse congenita, 
erano messi in crisi, confusi e scansati. L'emozione che prova- 
vo allora di essere un vero ignorante mi procurava gioia. In 
fondo, diciotto anni mi sembravano spesi discretamente bene, 
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se avevo imparato a leggere e scrivere con estrema rapidita. 
Ringraziavo il cielo e mio padre. A Cartesio, ero stanco morto. 
Di qui apprensività e un filo di cattiveria in me. Parteggiavo 
molto, adesso, e se non proprio con Pultimo filosofo, in genere 
col penultimo, nel cui pensiero confutato sentivo manomesso e 
amputato il mio affannoso trasporto di solidarietà. Accusavo 
quasi tutti di asistematicità e psicologismo. Gli entusiasmi al- 
trui mi molestavano, e allora accendevo i miei su questioni di 
logica formale. Gli appunti erano sempre più prolissi, caustici e 
sciatti, sparsi di intercalari come ‘Signori miei’, e di molte paro- 
le correnti o triviali. Dopo Kant, lasciai perdere gli appunti. 
Presi il De Ruggiero IV, 4 e, benché Ettore fosse rientrato dal 
mare, mi dedicai con rinfrescato zelo e senza quaderni a 
Reinhold, Schulze, Maimon e Beck, presupposti indispensabi- 
li — decisi — per una comprensione anche fatua dell’Ideali- 
smo. Il ritorno di Ettore aveva acutizzato d’altra parte la dif- 
fidenza che oramai nutrivo nei confronti dei miei clichés spe- 
culativi: era facile osservare quanto l’avesse oggettivata. In 
più, l’orrore per le espressioni approssimative 0, quanto meno, 
pittoresche mi rendeva oramai pressoché muto: mi ero con- 
vinto di quanto nuocessero al concetto, laddove chiarissimo 
era l’assunto che nessun’altra più nobile funzione potesse esser 
loro assegnata, se non di esprimere i concetti attinenti con 
semplicità e rettitudine. 

Quando, peraltro, la pelle della faccia smise di cadermi 
(dopo la gita a Fiumicino mi s'era ridotta a un intonaco gri- 
gio e arido), telefonai a M.T. La tecnica della sua vita e dei 
suoi rapporti mi era sempre riuscita molto oscura; ma ora a 
tal punto me ne sfuggivano i termini e me ne importava rela- 
tivamente così poco, che non escludevo l’eventualità di tro- 
varmi io stesso coinvolto in quel labirinto, a mia insaputa pos- 
sibilmente. Si, un presupposto di quella telefonata fu senz’al- 
tro la maschia insofferenza che provavo per l’eccesso di di- 
screzione praticato da quella donna, e la ripicca di approfit- 
tarne. 

« Con chi parlo? » 

«Oh voce di colui che grida nel deserto! » 

« Ma sai chi sono? » 

«L'uomo dei miei sogni. » 

Non era poi vero del tutto, che io fossi l’uomo dei suoi 
sogni, benché in realtà per telefono avesse riconosciuto pro- 
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prio me. Le sterminate marce per arrivare a Casa sua, alle due 
e mezza tre del pomeriggio, mi riducevano in uno stato di pro- 
strazione in cui penso non fosse umano sognarmi o soltanto 
ricordare di avermi un tempo sognato. M.T. stava vestita mol- 
to da casa, con camicette plissettate e copiosissime gonne. Era 
chiaro che voleva stabilire con me dei rapporti amichevoli; 
meno chiari restavano i limiti di questa amicizia, il suo limi- 
te estremo di elasticità, che tanto avevo a cuore. Di qui, un 
comportamento molto fluido ed infido da parte mia (nei li- 
miti del possibile). M.T. mi faceva aspettare mezz'ora, il piú 
delle volte in compagnia di sua madre, poi arrivava, si acco- 
vacciava sul divano di cuoio del soggiorno, e cominciava a par- 
lare con me. La casa era fresca, antiquata e dimessa. Era otti- 
ma, penso, per ritornarci di sera, affranti dal lavoro, uomini. 
In quelle poltrone di cuoio, d'altro canto, ci si affrangeva co- 
munque, e ti invadeva comunque il sentimento di aver compiu- 
to il tuo dovere, sentimento unito a una spossatezza antica. Fa- 
cilmente ti trovavi indotto ad aspirare agli universali. Senon- - 
ché poco mi interessavano i discorsi che mi veniva facendo 
M.T. — in prevalenza aforismi sulla danza e sul modo che 
hanno i Turchi di apprezzare le donne —, i miei per niente. 
E non tanto beninteso perché mi annoiassi, quanto perché ero 
persuaso che quella fosse una situazione noiosa, noiosamente 
inadeguata alle mie esigenze, mi annoiavo. Cosi mi misi in testa 
di portar fuori M.T., e un bel giorno decidemmo di andare al 
cinema: dato il caldo torrido, o quello sotto casa sua o niente. 
Si ricordava Orta, e me lo disse. 

Il documentario stava finendo, e subito si accesero le luci. 
Non c'erano dieci persone, sparpagliate nei posti più scomodi. 
Entrò l’omino dei gelati, un povero scemo con una casacchina 
bordò, che faceva senza volerlo le smorfie più umilianti. M.T. 
mi prese la mano. Si era messa un vestito credo di pochissimo 
prezzo, ma ben sistemato, con un taglio audace. 

« Vuoi il gelato? » 

«Tanto se n’è già andato, » rispose. 

« Che ci hai, tesoro? » 

« Guai. » 

Cominciò il film. 

« Guai? » 


Mi strinse la mano, e continuando a guardare lo schermo 
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fece anche un piccolo cenno con la bocca, come baciasse un 
fiore per aria. Non sapevo da cosa dipendesse il ronzio che si 
sente in certi cinema, probabilmente dal proiettore di vecchio 
tipo, tant'è vero che badandoci bene questo ronzio segue un 
certo ritmo di accentuazioni, il quale corrisponde al ritmo di 
palpitazione del fiotto di luce che esce dalla feritoia della ca- 
bina. Il profumo di M.T., leggero leggero, faceva parte del 
film, lo rendeva gradevole intimo e convenzionale; me la strin- 
si vicina. Sembravamo due amanti. 

Erano comunque guai soprattutto economici: suo padre, 
un uomo vecchissino, non lavorava più da prima della guerra. 
Giovanna viveva a Torino, sposata, in una situazione un po’ 
difficile: aiutava come poteva, ma oltre tutto aveva una malat- 
tia agli occhi che le portava via centinaia di migliaia di lire, 
e la faceva soffrire tanto da renderla spesso irragionevole. 
Dunque, c’era la madre che dava lezioni di piano, pochissime, 
difficilissime da trovare, e poi si votava con tale impeto e ab- 
bandono ai sacrifici imposti dalla situazione, da renderla for- 
se più leggera, certamente più angosciosa. E lei, M.T., che 
faceva la ballerina, cioè il lavoro più saltuario del mondo. 

« Non ci sarebbe modo di entrare alla Scala, all’Opera, 
non so, al Carignano, ma stabile? » 

« Non hai idea della trafila. » 

« Be”, dico, invecchieranno, moriranno anche le ballerine 
che ci sono adesso. » 

«Dovrei giusto diventare amica di un becchino, che mi 
segnali subito quando c’è un posto vacante... » 

«Ma possibile che, a parte i becchini, non conosci nessu- 
no che ti possa aiutare? » 

«Oh, sì, io li conosco, ma loro non sono soddisfatti di 
come conoscono me: vorrebbero conoscermi molto meglio, be- 
nissimo. » 


« E donne? » 
«Te le raccomando! Guarda, tesoro, sono contenta di es- 


sere una donna, solo perché questo mi consente di avere a 
che fare il meno possibile con le donne, e di non aver mai 
troppo bisogno di loro. » 

«Ma tu sei bravissima, scusa. » 

« Che ne sai, che non mi hai mai visto? » 

« L'ho letto sul Messaggero. » 
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« Tesoro mio, non sono bravissima. Ballo correttamente, 
e in mezzo a tanti mostri sembro anche abbastanza carina. » 

«Sei belia, Emmeti » 

Mi si stacco. 

«Come mi chiami? » 

«Non lo sapevi? » 

« Proprio no! » 

« Quando ti amavo, mi faceva spavento dire tutto il nome 
intero. » 

«Ma se dovevi chiamarmi per la strada, forte, come mi 
chiamavi? » 

«Non mi sarà mai capitato di chiamarti forte. » 

«Ma mi amavi molto? » 

«Come un pazzo. » 

‘Emmeti’, mormorava tra sé sorridendo; ‘Emmeti’, poi mi 
guardava con tenerezza e costernazione, e intanto o pensava 
molto o faceva molto finta di pensare. Ma a un certo punto 
diventó nervosa, e mi annuncid che aveva cominciato a pren- 
dere lezioni di stenodattilografia in italiano e francese, con 
una allegria molto enfatica, che io le conoscevo fin dalle pri- 
me volte, ma poi non avevo più avuto occasione. 

La lasciavo al portone di casa, e risalivo per quell’ordito 
di strade che s'intreccia sulla destra di viale Parioli, fra il ci- 
nema, la clinica Quisisana e la torre sbrozzoluta del Comiliter, 
adottando un sommario criterio di orientamento, quantunque 
quella zona mi fosse familiare come nessun'altra in Europa. 
La squallida dignità delle case dell’INCIS, con gli androni odo- 
rosi, chiusi sul fondo da gran vetrate di vetro smerigliato, e la 
civetteria meschina di qualche palazzina novecento color rosso 
mattone (che in qualche caso implicava anche una terrazza a 
seminterrato, lussureggiante di mandarini sterili), quando scen- 
deva la sera si fondevano in una diseguale massa grigia, su cui 
il cielo cupo e vivo assumeva uno spicco quasi simbolico, una 
grandezza quasi divina. Si accendevano le luci della latteria, 
del falegname e corniciaio, delle ferramenta, del negozio di 
elettricita; uomini ridevano, passavano chiacchierando, chiede- 
vano un fiammifero, si facevano fare un pacco; erano cosi evi- 
dentemente diversi dalle bestie, che per loro e per me prova- 
vo ondate di orgogliosa timidezza. Ai tavolini di quel bar d’an- 
golo, o seduti su questo muretto foderato di travertino, op- 
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pure percorrendo avanti e indietro decine di volte il tratto in 
piano di via Ruggero Fauro, come deve essere facile e bello — 
pensavo — discutere di Lutero o di Saffo, o di politica. Non 
essere ricco e aver fatto il liceo mi sembrava il piú delicato 
privilegio che potesse mai capitare a un cristiano. Ero felice. 
Li veramente ci potevo passare tutta la vita: in una casa che 
fosse semplicemente una casa, bella come se la ricorda un sol- 
dato in guerra, godendo con umano trasporto dei piaceri più 
profondi e più nobili che esistono: andare a letto con una 
donna amata, mangiare, bere, dormire, andare al cinema, leg- 
gere, sentire la musica, pensare, parlare e sentire un amico 
che parla con te. 

Quando seppi che Goethe aveva scritto: ‘Confesso che il 
tanto decantato apoftegma conosci te stesso mi ha insospettito 
sempre... L’uomo conosce se stesso solo in quanto conosce il 
mondo: coglie il mondo soltanto in se stesso, e se stesso sol- 
tanto nel mondo. Ogni nuovo oggetto, a ben considerare, crea 
un nuovo organo in noi”, sentii che ormai di due gradi avevo 
sopravanzato la mia bestialita. 


84. 


Per quanto non mi sentissi dotato di un'indole particolar- 
mente versata alla teoresi, né particolarmente sensibile a 
certi temi speculativi, i discorsi che Ettore faceva a Milano 
nel tinello dopo il 25 aprile mi apparivano adesso estrema- 
mente viziati dal punto di vista tecnico, oltre che storicamente 
sbagliati. Il nocciolo dell'errore e della sua gravità andava ri- 
cercato senza dubbio — tant'e, che alla fine ce l’avevo trovato 
— in una certa questione, anzi in una certa formula; diciamo, 
una certa formula snob, che m’ero portata impressa nel cervel- 
lo attraverso guerre e amori infelici, e che quanto piú confusa 
era nei suoi termini, tanto meglio mi si applicava a tutte le si- 
tuazioni dalle quali non riuscissi a ricavare se non un angoscio- 
so senso di confusione (e una volta categorizzata la confusione, 
me ne restavo li, con una languida nausea di solitudine, una 
vena di cinismo, un’indolenza estrema e qualche sporadica 
lacrima da versare sul cuscino): esse est percipi. Cioè Berkeley, 
la storia del pianoforte al buio. Dunque, in realtà, questo Gior- 
zio Berkeley era un buon vescovo della Chiesa Anglicana, ti- 
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morato di Dio, molto intransigente nello sviluppare i temi del- 
le proprie riflessioni, e intanto affabilmente propenso ai sug- 
gerimenti del senso comune. Ora, dal momento che tutte senza 
eccezione le qualità dei corpi s'era stabilito fossero idee nostre, 
egli non capiva perché il Locke si ostinasse a mantenere, co- 
me fondamento di queste idee, un concetto di sostanza, sostan- 
za che, beninteso, in sé restava inconoscibile. Come può dire 
di conoscerla, se è inconoscibile? E se non la conosce, perché 
postularne l’esistenza? Quale lacuna del processo conoscitivo 
sarebbe mai chiamata a colmare questa sostanza incognita, 
questa macchinosa astrazione? E se non ci sono lacune da 
colmare, perché allora insinuarla in quel limpidissimo fra i 
processi, destando lo scetticismo del soggetto, il quale si tro- 
verebbe a dover risolvere una serie di insolubili enigmi equa- 
tivi: se cioè, di volta in volta, le sue percezioni corrispondano 
o no a un’incognita? No: diremo piuttosto che le cose non so- 
no che collezioni di qualità sensibili: che queste ultime d'al- 
tro canto non esistono se non in quanto vengono percepite: 
e dunque che essere è essere percepito. 

Riaccendevo la pipa, mi strofinavo un ciglio bruciacchia- 
to. Benissimo: questa, molto alla buona, la posizione di Berke- 
ley riguardo al problema della conoscenza del mondo esterno. 
Senonché, stabilito che cos’é l’essere del mondo esterno (essere 
percepito), resta da spiegare che cosa sia il percepire, o me- 
glio, come vada inteso questo percepire... ‘Percepiscono tutti, 
che diamine!’ 

‘Già, ma allora anche il problema di che cosa sia l’essere, 
Berkeley poteva risolverlo affermando che essere è essere. Be- 
ninteso, quando afferma che essere è essere percepito, convie- 
ne egli stesso che essere sia innanzi tutto essere; giacché se l’es- 
sere, per essere essere percepito, non dovesse più essere essere, 
non sarebbe più l’essere a essere essere percepito, ma qualcosa 
d’altro: in quella che finirebbe per rimanere l’unica ipotesi 
seria, l’essere percepito stesso. Valeva allora la pena di affer- 
mare che essere è essere percepito, se essendo l’essere sempli- 
cemente e puramente essere percepito, l’unico valore che si po- 
tesse attribuire alla frase fosse essere percepito è essere perce- 
pito (percipi est percipi)? Ciò posto, l'identità tra esse e per- 
cipi va intesa come affermazione aforistica di una particolare 
facoltà quasi creativa che si intende attribuire al percepire, 
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all’attività del percepire; sennò, che tautologia cretina sa- 
rebbe!’ Bene. La pipa non tirava più per niente; mi misi a pas- 
seggiare per la stanza. 

‘L’essere’, dici tu, ‘per Berkeley non ha sostanza, quindi è 
vero fino a un certo punto che essere sia essere prima di es- 
sere essere percepito. Il senso di essere è essere percepito è 
proprio che l’essere non è quel che i filosofi pretendono sia, 
cioè alcunché di autonomo e reale (la res extensa di Cartesio, 
mettiamo), ma anzi è una nozione astratta, che si riduce in 
concreto all’essere percepito, e non è altro che quello’. 

‘Inesatto, mio caro: Berkeley nega la sostanzialità dell’es- 
sere, non ne nega la realtà. Cioè: la realtà dell’essere, egli 
sostiene, non sta nella sua presunta sostanzialità, bensì nel 
suo essere percepibile. Quindi, caso mai, essere è essere in 
quanto è percepibile, e quindi, di volta in volta, percepito. 
Il senso dell’aforismo è questo. Il problema dell’essere non 
si elimina affermando che esse est percipi, ma si sposta 
sul percepire. Il cuore della realtà, per così dire, batte nella 
sfera del percepire. E dunque è ben legittimo domandarsi, 
senza scrupoli formali e fessi, quale sia il senso, il valore di 
questo percepire che comprova la realtà dell’essere (insisto: 
non gliela conferisce; le conferisce, caso mai, il succedaneo, il 
pendent di quella sostanzialità che non esiste)”. 

‘Percepire, che diamine, è percepire: percepiamo tutti!’ 

‘Invece no: se percepire comprovasse la realtà dell’essere 
restando semplicemente percepire-che-diamine!, anche gli abi- 
tanti della luna in caffettano lilla con cui giochiamo a carte in 
sogno esisterebbero realmente. Già, ma questo, Berkeley non 
lo sostiene affatto. Quegli abitanti per lui non esistono: Berke- 
ley è pieno di buon senso. Percepire è per lui l’attività com- 
provante l’essere del mondo esterno: in caso sembri compro- 
vare cose che, a naso, non sono, segno che avremo scambiato 
per percepire ciò che non sarà stato precisamente un percepire. 
Eccoci al punto: si desidera sapere che cosa sia questo perce- 
pire che non abbraccia e definisce affatto tutte indiscrimina- 
tamente le percezioni-che-diamine! sibbene certe le accredita, 
altre le rifiuta in quanto percezioni. Si reclama insomma una 
messa a fuoco perentoria, un più nobile scorcio del percepire. 
Eccetera. Dopo la pipa, le sigarette hanno un sapore dolciastro 
che disgusta. ‘Ora non ci interessa quale in particolare sia il 
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sistema metafisico che mette a fuoco il percipere dell’esse est 
percipi: come, vale a dire, si venisse articolando quell'immate- 
rialismo teistico di gusto platoneggiante in cui affonda le ra- 
dici l’accorato buonsenso di Berkeley, zelante vescovo della 
Chiesa Anglicana. Ci interessa un’altra cosa. Ci interessa ca- 
pire come mai, imbattendosi un giovane in un esse est per- 
cipi, invece di chiedersi: «Che cos’é dunque questo perci- 
pere? » e restarsene li tranquillo a riflettere su quel bel pro- 
blema gnoseologico, si metta a sogghignare mormorando “idio- 
ti!’ Idioti tutti gli altri, tutti quelli che pensano che essere 
sia essere, tuo padre, tua madre, i tuoi bambini”. Saltai a 
sedere, schiacciai la sigaretta, presi un bigliettino, e con cal- 
ligrafia chiara e minuta scrissi: 

« Confusione tra sostanzialità e realtà (confusione veri- 
ficatasi automaticamente, davanti all’esse est percipi, per insor- 
ger di brutte abitudini). Gravissima! Perché data questa con- 
fusione, esse est percipi diventa un motto, un blasone (in hoc 
signo vinces et vicisti), in quanto soddisfa una diffidenza abi- 
tudinaria — infantile — nei confronti della realtà, e la per- 
petua. Denigrazione della realtà. Snobismo intellettualistico. 
(Gli altri sono tutti idioti!) La formula, con questo nuovo con- 
tenuto psicologico (di revanche), si gonfia. Il percipere assi- 
mila, senza scrupoli, le orecchiate prerogative dello Spirito 
soggettivo di Hegel. Dal canto suo, questo Spirito soggettivo 
ha assunto la aggressività revanchista attribuita al percipere 
(cioè, ormai, al singolo percipiens). Crea non solo oggetti (pia- 
noforti, pecore, la Cina), ma altresì concetti, valori, la legge 
morale (Hegel lo abbiamo, beninteso, perso per via); e intan- 
to ha sempre più spiccate caratteristiche personali (in quanto 
appunto soddisfa esigenze psicologiche): Spirito (soggettivo, o 
quel che sia) è il mio spirito, me stesso, io che non sono che 
spirito. Affermazione della spiritualità (ormai il termine non 
esige che un pallidissimo avallo hegeliano) come esigenza psi- 
cologica. Intellettualismo e snobismo etico: suprema attività 
di questo Spirito è affermare che tutta la realtà è uno sfogo 
suo. Per questo è bello combattere e umiliare gli idioti; e 
fin dal momento in cui pensano che essere sia essere. » 


Mi grattavo furiosamente l’addome, scalzando la camicia. 
Non avevo mai avuto vocazione per la filosofia. Ma quelle 
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non erano propriamente questioni filosofiche. Magari, stori- 
che. Il biglietto, più lo rileggevo, meno mi ricordavo quel che 
avevo voluto dire; però qualcosa di chiaro c’era. Mera ve- 
nuta l’orticaria, però c’era qualcosa di nuovo e di assolutamen- 
te chiaro in me, che quindi mi ricordavo benissimo. 


85. 


Lo studio della filosofia cominciava a procurarmi un pia- 
cere quasi imbarazzante: era diventato una specie di rito fur- 
tivo, un premio che mi assegnavo verso sera, cercando di te- 
nermi nascosto quanto lo meritassi poco. Inoltre ‘La missione 
del Dotto’ mi seduceva di tanto in tanto a qualche compitissi- 
mo sbadiglio, di cui mi accorgevo troppo tardi, al piccolo bri- 
vido che accompagna il ricongiungersi dei denti. E quantun- 
que mi occultassi anche quest’ultima sfumatura, le ore di stu- 
dio nel complesso venivano insensibilmente diradandosi. Ave- 
vo ripreso a fare esercizi al pianoforte, e ascoltavo con grande 
solerzia tutti i concerti trasmessi per radio. Al principio di 
ottobre mi iscrissi all’Università: una pigra e soave nostalgia 
di tedesco mi sospinse verso la Filologia Moderna. Ero molto 
inquieto, malcerto. La mia eterna timidezza, ora che avevo 
smesso di vezzeggiarmela, s'era ispessita e incarognita, l’avrei 
presa a calci. Avrei voluto che gli altri e le circostanze impri- 
-messero un ritmo qualsiasi alla mia esistenza: avere impegni, 
obblighi di cortesia, scadenze, scocciature. E viceversa mi stavo 
sempre fra i piedi io, libero e indipendente come il più cinico 
dei gatti. 

Teresa, qualche volta la vedevo. Andavamo in centro. Lei 
aveva sempre qualcosina da fare, un rossetto da trovare che 
somigliasse il più possibile a un altro che a Roma era introva- 
bile, un regalo noioso da scegliere che non fosse un libro, una 
collana col filo rotto che andava riinfilata: e c’era il sospetto 
che si fosse persa una perlina e, constatato che s’era persa, il 
sospetto che si vedesse molto. Poi andavamo in birreria. Sem- 
pre in quella; dove c’era un vecchio pianista civettone, cui 
Teresa una volta aveva chiesto Toute la semaine, e lui adesso, 
come la vedeva entrare, subito attaccava, arrossendo un po’ e 
baciandosi un incisivo d’oro che aveva. Era una canzone che mi 
metteva in corpo una tristezza spaventosa. 
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«Come si vive meglio, quando ha un senso che esistano 
le settimane! » 

«Si, è vero,» diceva Teresa con frugale rapimento. An- 
dava pescando analogie simpatiche e strane fra il suo caratte- 
re e il mio, la sua sensibilità e la mia, certe piccole cose usuali 
che succedevano a me e a lei nello stesso modo. Il mio spirito 
di osservazione la stupiva e la incantava. Usava certi miei inter- 
calari, certi aggettivi o avverbi, con tanta insistenza, che si era 
venuto a creare fra noi una specie di gergo vagamente allusivo, 
di cui lei si compiaceva come di una amabile debolezza. Era 
poi zelantissima in un giochino che le avevo insegnato: si met- 
te un tovagliolo di carta sulla bocca di un bicchiere da birra, 
vuoto beninteso (ecco, per esempio, beninteso era una delle 
espressioni ch’essa amava di più), si fa aderire ben bene agli 
orli, ci si mette una monetina nel mezzo, poi con la sigaretta 
accesa si comincia a forare il tovagliolo, una volta per uno. 
Chi fa cadere la moneta nel bicchiere, ha perso. Il colpo vale 
se si vede il rosso della brace. Teresa andava molto spesso 
in birreria anche con mio cugino. 


86. 


Verso i primi di novembre Jimmy ebbe la sua prima li- 
cenza, e Ugo organizzò l’orgia. Lo avevano invitato un pome- 
riggio a casa di figlie d’una amica di sua madre, fece una te- 
lefonata, e arrivammo lì in quattro, piuttosto carini. L'appun- 
tamento era all’ultimo piano su Corso d’Italia, vasto, moderno, 
con soffitti bassi e corridoi lunghissimi completamente fode- 
rati di armadi a muro; tanto più che anche la camera di Do- 
natella — giovane padrona di casa, che aveva messo il letto a 
disposizione degli ospiti per depositare i paltò —, la cucina, 
la camera da gioco, i bagni, e via dicendo, erano tutti masche- 
rati da armadio; di guisa che, nella penombra di quelle gal- 
lerie di sportelloni s'apriva di tempo in tempo una ferita di 
luce viva, da cui scaturivano vassoi luccicanti di bicchieri e di 
tartine al salmone, giovinette pettinate benissimo, giovani 
smunti che avevano appena terminato di recere e di sciacquar- 
si. Mi sarò sbagliato, ma mi sembrava la casa ideale per un de- 
litto dal raffinato movente. 


Stazionavamo per lo più in corridoio, eccetto J immy che 
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veniva aspramente corteggiato da una sudamericana che in 
corridoio non ci voleva stare. A un dato momento Giuseppe fu 
riconosciuto da una Fráulein che era, per così dire, a servizio in 
quella casa, amica un tempo della trista Friulein berlinese 
che ci portava al giardino zoologico nel ’38: magra questa, non 
male, sulla quarantina. Joseph si fece assegnare da lei una bot- 
tiglia di Black & White, e poi cominciò a baciarla ardentemen- 
te. Mi stupivo che si potessero interpretare in modo così tem- 
pestivo e cavalleresco i desideri di una donna; la quale, tant'è 
vero, all'improvviso ce lo trafugò, nascondendosi con lui in 
qualche armadio. Jimmy apparve un attimo, con grandi oscil- 
lazioni, e subito sparì muovendo a ritroso, come in certi film 
comici quando fanno girare la pellicola all’incontrario. Ugo 
aveva qualcosa. 

Aveva quel becco del professore di matematica che, re- 
spingendolo alla sessione estiva, gli aveva fatto scadere i ter- 
mini di iscrizione all’Accademia Navale. Quando mi accorsi 
che era veramente molto triste, mi accorsi anche che non po- 
tevo più parlare perché avevo la lingua spessa come un voca- 
bolario e il cervello intorpidito. Dopo un’ora o due, il Vetter- 
lein cominciò a correre per i corridoi. Poi si avventò giù per 
le scale. Ci adunammo alia spicciolata, e ci precipitammo sul- 
le sue peste; per la scala egli correva e urlava. All’angolo tra 
via Po e via Gregorio Allegri fu raggiunto, trascinato al più 
prossimo bar (cioè tre quattrocento metri estenuanti di mar- 
cia), spruzzato in bocca e sul viso con un sifone di selz. Ades- 
so gli era venuta fame. Lo portammo in rosticceria. Si appol- 
laiò su uno sgabello girevole. 

« Questa ce voleva. Ma co’ questa àmo chiuso, » profferi- 
va a stento, gli occhi intenti e sinistri. 

Il giorno che Jimmy doveva ripartire, lo andai a salutare 
a casa, ma proprio al momento non era possibile vederlo, 
perché stava salutando Teresa in camera di sua sorella. Sua 
sorella mi vide, e fu molto chiara con me: 

«Brutto maiale. Bisogna aspettare che Jimmy venga in 
licenza, e poi stia per ripartire, perché si possa vedere la tua 
faccia! » 

« Valentina, non dire così, perché è una crudeltà. » 

«Ti ho incontrato una volta in filobus per sbaglio. E ba- 


sta. Quando ti ho visto più? » 
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Le misi una mano sotto i capelli, sulla nuca. « Quando ti 
ho visto? » ripeteva con un filo di voce. 

«Quando mai t’è importato di vedermi? » chiesi io, con 
sorriso triste e lungo. 

Alz le ciglia per imprimere un accento di patetico sarca- 
smo alla frase seguente. Ma non la disse e resto immobile, cosi, 
pallida, senza rossetto. Allora la baciai. Quando Jimmy venne 
fuori tenendo per mano Teresa che aveva gli occhi rossi, chiese 
dei suoi genitori come se potessero essere sotto un divano, e 
stabili che lo avrei accompagnato alla stazione io. Apparvero 
il padre e la madre, effettivamente come sbucassero da sotto 
un divano, e i saluti non finivano piu. Sulla porta, essendo 
Jimmy gia passato nell’ingresso buio con la sua cassetta regola- 
mentare, e tutti gli altri accalcandosi al limitare dell’unica 
stanza calda della casa, feci a Valentina una scenetta, protago- 
nista il dito, come se componessi un numero su un telefono mi- 
nuscolo, e con le labbra sillabai: « Stasera. » 

Mi guardava con i suoi grandi occhi saggi. lo avevo ancora 
un nodo in gola, come due corde di violoncello accavallate. Col 
mio sistema sillabò: « Domani. » 


87. 


Perché, domani? Che c’entra, domani? Non riuscivo a 
prendere sonno. È aspettare domani da sveglio, a parte che 
fosse un po’ ridicolo, non aveva senso: era chiaro che domani, 
per definizione, cominciava solo nell’attimo in cui avessi aper- 
to gli occhi, cioè praticamente in cui li avessi chiusi. A. me 
non importava niente che impegno aveva quella sera, sia chia- 
ro: mi importava solo che finisse. Alle due, alle tre, sarebbe 
pur finito, no? Ero certo che domani non avrei conservato il 
minimo astio, che sarei stato gentile e innocente... se non era 
poi lei stessa a dirmelo, cosa che avrebbe fatto verosimilmente 
anche oggi pomeriggio, se non ci fosse stata tutta quella ressa 
di genitori (questo proverebbe, se mai, che il programma era 
quello di restare a casa a tener compagnia, e le seccava farlo 
pesare ripetendolo mille volte). Tanto più che non è di questo, 
che mi preoccupo. Una volta o l’altra, sì, farei magari anche 
bene a curarmi un po’ più di lei — in questo sono un vero 
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maiale — di come passa le giornate, come si immagina il futu- 
ro, che pensa, chi ama, chi è... purché non in questo momen- 
to; che vorrei soltanto essere sicuro che Valentina stesse dor- 
mendo e pensare a lei che non pensasse, al respiro che indicas- 
se appena appena la sua vita sulle sue labbra; pensare a lei 
mentre la notte, confusi il colmo della tenerezza e il colmo 
dell'impudicizia, l’affidasse a me. D'accordo, ma almeno dor- 
mire! Solo Dio, esistendo, potrebbe aiutarci, quando la no- 
stra salvezza dipende tanto dai nostri nervi. Alle prime luci 
dell’alba chiusi gli occhi, per simulare di dormire. E mi sve- 
gliai alle dieci, con la testa in frantumi. 

« Scusami per ieri sera. » La prima cosa che mi disse Va- 
lentina al telefono fu questa: « Scusami per ieri sera. Ma era 
una settimana che Fidelio mi aveva invitato da lui con un 
sacco di gente, e non potevo dirgli di no all’ultimo momen- 
to. Tu magari queste cose non le approvi. » 

« Ma certo, non devi scusarti di niente. » 

« No, se ci ripenso, non è stato molto carino. » 

« Be”, allora vuol dire che ti scuso. Senti, stasera? » 

«Avevamo deciso di andare tutti al cinema da Gordon. 
Perché non ci vieni anche tu? Gordon lo conosci, no? » 

«Eh! abbiamo fatto le elementari insieme... » 

« Non importa, tanto c’è un sacco di gente. Poi vedrai che 
lo conosci. » 

« Magari l’avrò visto... E dove sarebbe ’sto cinema? » 

«Non è un cinema. È nel garage di Gordon, dove lui 
ogni tanto fa vedere qualche vecchio film, che è riuscito a pe- 
scare. » 

« Andiamo nel garage di Gordon. » 

« Ci vediamo lì verso le dieci? » 

« Vediamoci li; basta che mi spieghi dov'è. » 

Me lo spiegò. Oltre tutto, non era molto facile da capire, 
e lei cominciava a irritarsi leggermente. Poi all’improvviso 
disse: 

« Stai bene? » 

«Tu? » 

« Benissimo. » 

« Mi vuoi bene? » dissi io piano piano, con una voce te- 
tra, come riuscii a dirlo. All’altro capo del telefono si sentì un 


silenzio impressionante. 
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« Pronto, » dissi inghiottendo. 

« Pronto, » rispose. « Stasera ci vediamo da Gordon. Poi 
una volta ne parliamo. » 

Il suo tono era stato fievole e soave. Fievole e soave, co- 
me se le avessero incendiato la casa, e lei volesse far capire 
loro che li perdonava. 

Alle dieci non avevamo ancora finito di mangiare. Mio pa- 
dre era arrivato da un quarto d'ora, ed era molto nervoso per 
la stanchezza. Mi alzai da tavola cacciandomi in tasca un man- 
darino, e li pregai che mi scusassero. Era una notte gelida e 
serena. 

Oltre tutto, non riuscivo a trovare questo garage. Ebbi un 
alterco con un portiere, in quanto Valentina proprio il nu- 
mero non se lo ricordava. Finalmente, in fondo a una sorta di 
cortile all’inglese, che non corrispondeva affatto a come mi 
ero immaginato il posto io, sentii un certo brusio intermitten. 
te. Veniva da un garage, ma la saracinesca era calata e chiusa 
col lucchetto. Con molta smania trovai una porticina laterale, 
e riuscii ad aprirla, nonostante dovesse esserci qualche osta- 
colo all’interno. L’ostacolo disse: 

« Chi è? » 

Ormai ero dentro: « lo,» risposi spregiudicatamente. 

« Chiudi, Cristo! » 

Chiusi. Mi misi a cercare un posto, in fondo al locale, cioè 
contro la saracinesca, dal momento che lo schermo era dalla 
parte opposta. La sala era molto ingombra. Passai due volte 
con la testa fra il proiettore e lo schermo. 

« Chi è? » chiese un’altra voce di uomo, che veniva da die- 
tro la macchina. 

« Che ne so, » risposi. « Uno. » 

Mi sedetti su una grossa scatola di cartone, cercando di 
pesare il meno possibile. Mi si accostò, nella penombra, una 
faccia che avevo visto mille volte. 

«Ah, ciao, » disse. 

Doveva essere Gordon. Allora non era quello che stava sul- 
la camionetta. Bene! Non era nemmeno antipatica, come fac- 
cia. Valentina non riuscivo a individuare dove fosse. All’im- 
provviso, molte ragazze si misero a urlare. Caracollando in mo- 
do amaro e svogliato, con un braccio levato per aria e un fula- 
rino nero intorno al collo, John Wayne si faceva incontro alla 
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diligenza, sbucando dal deserto di pietra. Adesso distinguevo 
nettamente Teresa, col suo cappottone, appoggiata alla parete 
di sinistra, vicino a una giovane grassa. Lo schermo si riempì 
di pagliuzze d’argento, le immagini si misero a ballare, poi per 
un attimo tutto fu bianco; e sopraggiunsero le tenebre. A que- 
sto punto si alzò un baccano spropositato, qualcuno o qual- 
che cosa come un piccolo armadio cadde con un tonfo sordo; 
una voce in falsetto gridava: ‘Un momento, un momento!”; al- 
tri gridavano: ‘Accendete, non fate i cretini!’. Presi una go- 
mitata in un orecchio; la scatola di cartone cedette. Mi tirai 
su a fatica, soffrendo. Quello scherzo cominciava a esasperar- 
mi. Dissi: « Accendete, porca miseria! » E si accese la luce. L’in- 
terruttore era a trenta centimetri dalla mia testa. Ad accen- 
dere era stato un omino con un immenso impermeabile da 
marziano, le galosce e una piccola testa spiumata. 

« Era lei, la persona a cui ho dato una gomitata? » mi 
chiese. 

« Sì, grazie, » dissi. 

«Mi scusi, » disse; e scavalcando ginocchi e pizze di lat- 
ta, tornò al posto da cui evidentemente era partito, dall’altra 
parte del divanetto disposto in mezzo al garage, schienale ver- 
so di me. Guardavo in giro. La voce di Valentina indubbiamen- 
te l’avevo sentita, ma non riuscivo a ricostruire dov'era lei. 
L’omino si era accoccolato in terra, appoggiando un braccio 
sulle gambe di una ragazza seduta sul divanetto. Sembrava 
stesse in automobile, col gomito fuori del finestrino, a godersi 
le bellezze della natura. La ragazza era Valentina. La toccai 
sulla spalla. 

« Arrivi presto, tu!» disse sorridendo e rovesciando la 
testa. 

«Io ricomincio, » disse il giovane dietro il proiettore, pa- 
lesemente Gordon, alto, brutto, gentile, con una giacca sporti- 
va e la cadenza di Campo de’ Fiori. Credo che Valentina stes- 
se cominciando a dirmi qualcosa. Ci rinunciò. Mi misi in ginoc- 
chio dietro il divanetto, con il mento puntato sul dorso delle 
mani, le mani sullo schienale, e ci restai fino a quando il ca- 
po dei rapinatori di bestiame entrò sorridendo nella locanda, 
si appoggiò al banco, e crollò giù morto; qui dovetti alzarmi, 
perché stavo svenendo dal dolore ai ginocchi; mi si gridò: 
‘La testa!’; nel frattempo il Wayne, ripescata la buona prosti- 
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tuta su una sorta di passerella, le chiedeva se se la sarebbe 
sentita di raggiungerlo in un piccolo podere che lui aveva dal- 
la parte opposta degli Stati Uniti. La prostituta annui, ed era 
piú che giusto che finisse in quel modo. 

La gente cominció a sciamare sebbene con una lentezza 
straziante. Seguivo Valentina. Fuori, nella notte gelida e se- 
rena, il piccolo marziano le era ancora vicino. À questo pun- 
to, improvvisamente, un giovane con il viso da donna prese 
Valentina sottobraccio, e si allontand con lei di qualche passo. 
Il marziano mi disse: 

« Non siamo ancora stati presentati. » 

« No; » e gli dissi come mi chiamavo. 

Lui era Fidelio. Voleva sapere se il film m'era piaciuto. 
Dissi che era un genere di film che mi divertiva sempre. Disse 
che questo capitava anche a lui, ma che il film di quella se- 
ra, in particolare, gli sembrava pieno di poesia. Forse, dissi io. 
Valentina continuava a passeggiare col giovane dal viso fem- 
minile, che le parlava a bassa voce, usando una mimica molto 
ampia e compiaciuta. 

« Coraggio, Valentina, qui si muore di freddo, » grido Fi- 
delio. Aveva una voce incredibilmente lagnosa e nasale, con 
l’erre talmente grasseyée da sembrare una vu. Pareva che cer- 
casse di imitare qualcuno, spietatamente ma senza essere capa- 
ce. Era difficile trattenersi dal ripetere a bassa voce le parole 
che diceva, nel modo paradossale in cui le diceva. Finalmente 
Valentina si staccd dal braccio del giovane con la faccia da 
donna, trattenendo il riso con una smorfietta deliziosa: 

« Come sei cretino! » diceva. 

Il giovane rise forte, salutò Fidelio, e saltó su una bianca 
macchina da corsa. Passò Gordon con una pila di scatole di 
latta. « Tanto ce vò a fregammele! La porticina nun me chiu- 
de più.» Disse, e entrò in casa. 

Eravamo rimasti noi tre soli, nella notte gelida e serena. 
Accompagnammo Valentina. Fidelio continuava a parlare del 
film, che gli sembrava decisamente molto bello, mentre non 
riusciva a darsi una ragione del perché certi stronzacci venis- 
sero li a scocciare coi giochi della luce, se non capivano un’ac- 
cidente. Lo facessero a casa loro. Insinuai che a casa loro si 
sarebbero divertiti meno, ma con una tal riservatezza che 
i due fecero finta di niente e Valentina ebbe modo di soggiun- 
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gere che lei ancora lo aspettava, questo famoso persico trota. 
A che, Fidelio: « Ormai, bambina, se ne riparla a maggio, » 
e la guardava. 

Al capolinea del filobus, egli avrebbe preferito fermarsi, 
per non perdere l’ultimo; ma la ragazza insisteva che dal can- 
cello di casa sua si vedeva benissimo quando arrivava, e che 
nella peggiore delle ipotesi, con una corsetta lo avrebbe rag- 
giunto di certo, tanto più che, dal momento in cui appariva, 
doveva fare ancora tutto il giro della piazza (il filobus). Al 
cancello, ci salutò. 

Le chiesi se le potevo telefonare il giorno dopo, perché or- 
mai ero sicuro che sarei riuscito a non telefonarle. 

«Prima mai, adesso tutti i giorni? » disse facetamente: 
« Telefona, telefona, come vuoi,» soggiunse, e salì la scaletta. 
E sparì. 

Nella notte gelida e serena, eravamo rimasti in due. Sem- 
brava il cretinissimo gioco di Mabim Mabom. Fidelio ritorna- 
va verso la piazza praticando un passo minuto e rapidissimo, 
picchiando i tacchi, la testa bassa, e senza dire una parola. Mi 
fermai ad aspettare il suo filobus. 

« Valentina mi ha parlato molto bene di lei,» disse, quan- 
do fu arrivato ben bene sotto il cartello del capolinea. 

«In che senso? » 

« Dice che lei dovrebbe scrivere, che ha molto talento. Io 
del gusto di Valentina mi fido abbastanza. » 

«Ma Valentina non ha mai letto niente di quello che ho 
scritto. » 

« Che cosa ha scritto? » 

« Niente, stupidaggini, poesie... » 

« Stupidaggini, niente o poesie? » 

Il filobus sbucò dall’ultima cunetta del viale sospirando. 
Fidelio cominciò ad agitarsi. 

« Mi piacerebbe leggerle, » disse. « Perché non si segna il 
mio numero? » 

« Naturale, » e tirai fuori la scatola di fiammiferi su cui 
segnarlo. Me lo gridò da lontano, dove era corso ad appostarsi; 
pareva si accingesse ad abbordare un vascello. Poi tornò in- 
dietro di trotto: il filobus era venuto a fermarsi davanti a me. 
Lo guadagnò e saltò su trafelatamente. Lo salutai agitando una 
mano. Quando girai l’angolo, mi voltai e il filobus era ancora 
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li, il conducente stava appoggiato alla fontanella che fumava, 
il fattorino orinava sui cartelloni delle réclames. Nella gran 
vettura deserta luccicava la testina spiumata di Fidelio. 

Il giorno dopo, alle undici, dopo una gran battaglia persa, 
telefonai a Valentina. Non c'era. Per colazione restó fuori. La 
trovai alle cinque e mezza. Mi chiese se Fidelio non mi sem- 
brava intelligente. 
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A BERNARDO 


Il muto rimprovero che mi fai, Bernardo, 

della mia moralita, la mia dissoluta socievolezza, 
con gli occhi mesti e coscienti, fugge 

il momento e verso un tempo più reale, 

la vita dello spirito, se i valori reggono 

alla storia, s’indirizza e coglie 

un mio adulto pudore di volermi 

e disvolermi a sangue disperare. 


Lo so, è un rischioso gioco, e per non mentire 
non voglio offrire scuse: per me la serenità 
della scelta non è se non un fioco lume 

tra la certezza e l’immoralità. Così 

col ridere o il discorrere mi perdo 

angoscioso nella voglia di salvarmi. 


Ma è notte, e stasera paura non ho del sonno: 
dalle persiane schiuse entra un sapore nuovo 
innervato dagli scuri odori di ginestre. 

Roma sapida è dimentica di sé, 

e io del mio corpo percepisco i limiti. 
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La villa Boncompagni divide in due Pansia perlacea 
dove Roma, profili di cupole e palazzi, il Laterano 
gugliato e barocco, si attarda e si distende vaga 
come in un bacino di infidi pensieri. Da Monte Cavo 
si annunzia un temporale che aggirerà la piana, 
sfiorando a oriente i colli prenestini, e 

sverginerà il ritmo cinereo del Soratte senza 
sciogliersi. Ondulati prati vermigli di trifoglio, 
papaveri delusi in mezzo al grano, vacche pezzate, 
pini, quercioli, e il sole verso il mare, 

sono tutti intrisi della luce accalorata 

del meriggio. Di qui, su questo ciglio, si gode già 
Vangoscia dell'estate. Ma la città lontana, 

dispersa nel pulviscolo, è remora di ogni altro pensiero: 
precipita nel buio voluttuoso della sua mollezza 
occidua: su di lei è già la notte: non più 

risate di ragazze o fiori e primavere: essa 

è stinta tra i suoi cattolici peccati, muore 

di noia, come l’amore difficile di un vecchio. 


A GIOVANNA, UN MODO STENDHALIANO 


Il plenilunio coperto e il caldo, lo scirocco, 
gli insetti, i bossi tranquilli, la tua voce 

e i tuoi occhi, la villa taciturna 

e la strada assorbono in me 

il pensiero costante di essere diviso, 

di un gomito dapresso, da te che forse 
spii la mia contratta fedeltà, la pena 

di amarti trovando tra noi la spada lucente 
del silenzio. Col tuo nome felice 

disegni la strada di una maglia di fuoco, 
ma muore come serico petalo di rosa 
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ogni pensiero espresso, per lasciare 
che aliti attorno il leggero merletto 
della tacita rispondenza dei sensi amorosi. 


IN CIOCIARIA 


Qui ricca di pollini è Paria e velata appena 
dal mezzogiorno pieno che in piena 
primavera — fosse già estate! — impolvera 
gli orli ondulati degli orizzonti e Bellegra, 
Olevano, Paliano, che spiano meglio l'azzurro, 
alti come sono, di quanto in questa fossa di tigli 
fioriti, e pioppi luccicanti, fiabeschi, 

al venticello, e grano dolce, si possa. 

Qui odora Verba con il suo umido senso 
infantile, e Poca signoreggia il poggiolo 

col becco pigro, mentre raschia lontana 

la corriera, e muore una risata acidula, 
dialettale, in un bicchiere di vino, 

rosso come prugna maturata 

al solleone, forte. Qui i corimbi bianchi 
di un glicine prezioso danno mistero 

a un’osteria, che nulla d’altro avrebbe 

se non l’olio e l’aglio per condire. 

E qui piace bere — il cuore s’arricchisce — 
snocciolando baccelli, con molle frenesia, 
ridendo pure, sul prato di trifoglio. 


L'ADDIO PER BASIA 
(da Catullo, 8) 


Smetti, ego miser, di impazzire 
e quel che vedi morto considera perduto. 


Ho avuto nitidi giorni sereni 
quando correvo ovunque donna mi chiamava 
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(nello spazio tra te e il muro, sul tuo letto...; 
«Si, arcua il piede, vieni... ») 
che amavi tanto quanto nessuna più amerai 
dolcissima betulla del mio vento assolato 
docile al mio cenno, duttile al mio tatto 
giocosa nel mio gioco carezzoso 
quando ebbi nitidi giorni sereni 


Nunc non vult 

e tu smetti, ego miser, di volere e di inseguire 

e pensa a lei con intelletto duro, salutala, 

dille che non fai richiamo per vederla in duolo 
Helas sciagurata! che vita avrai... 
chi accoglierai, che occhi ti diranno bella 
chi bacerai, di chi ti dirai donna 
tenaglia sessuale e armoniosa, 
a chi morderai le labbra perla tagliente? 
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BIO-BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


on authors appearing for the first 
time in Botteghe Oscure 


GEORGES BLIN (1917, French nationality). From 1943 to 1946 was 
editor on the review Fontaine. From 1946 to 1959 professor at the Uni- 
versity of Basle. Has just been appointed to the Sorbonne. Principal 
works include Baudelaire (Gallimard, 1939), D'un certain consentement 
à la douleur (Fontaine, 1944), Le sadisme de Baudelaire (José Corti, 1948), 
Stendhal et les problemes du Roman (José Corti, 1958), Stendhal et les 
problemes de la personnalité (José Corti, 1958). 


DIARMAID CAMPBELL (1917, Edinburgh, Scotland). Won Sir 
Herbert Grierson Verse Prize at Edinburgh University, 1938. School- 
master. Published in Saltire Review, Time and Tide. 


EDOARDO DANEO (1937, Rome, Italy). Has travelied very widely; 
is now studying for a doctorate in political sciences. These are his first 
published poems. 


GEORGE GARRETT (1929, Florida, USA). Educated at Princeton 
University. Received Prix de Rome and Sewanee Review Fellowship, 
1958. Teaches at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., USA. Published 
works include: The Reverend Ghost (poems), King of the Mountain 
(stories), The Sleeping Gypsy (poems), The Finished Man (novel). He is 
currently on the editorial staff of The Transatlantic Review. 


ARTHUR GREGOR (1923, Vienna, Austria). Has travelled widely. 
During the past ten years has had much poetry published. Currently 
technical editor of Industrial Design magazine. Lives in New York. 


PIERRE JEAN JOUVE (1887, Arras, France). One of the foremost 
French writers of his time. Beginning with the publication of the book 
of poems Artificiel in 1909, his output and influence have been consider- 
able. Lives in Paris. 


MARIO LAVAGETTO (1939, Parma, Italy). Lives in Rome where 
he studies literature at the university. Has written reviews in magazines, 
but until now has never had his poetry published. 
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GEORGE LORIMER (1932, Philadelphia, Penna, USA). Graduated 
in 1955 from Georgetown University of Foreign Service in Washington, 
DC. Has travelled in Mexico, Ireland, Italy, United States, and is 
presently living near Florence with his family. Has had stories and 
articles published in American and Italian periodicals, and a poem 
published in The Transatlantic Review. 


DONAGH MACDONAGH (1912, Dublin, Ireland). Poet, Playwright, 
Judge. Published works include: Verse: XX Poems, Veterans, The 
Hungry Grass; Plays: Happy as Larry, God's Gentry, Step-in-the-Hollow, 
The Law and the Prophets. A new play, Lady Spider, to be produced 
in Dublin this autumn. 


DAVID MADDEN (1933, Knoxville, Tenn., USA). Educated at 
University of Tennessee, lowa State Teacher's College; M.A. in creative 
writing with Walter Van Tilburg Clark at San Francisco State College. 
Travelled extensively during a year in Merchant Marine. Last year was 
drama director at Appalachian State Teachers” College. Will attend Yale 
Drama School where he has been awarded the John Golden fellowship 
in playwriting for a play called Cassandra Singing. He has also written 
five other plays which have won prizes in the USA and has had a story 
and two poems published. Hurry Up Please, It's Time was written in 
Anchorage, Alaska, while in the US army. 


JULES MONNEROT (1910, Antilles). Specializes in sociology and 
in political philosophy. Published works include: La Poésie moderne et 
sacrée (1945), Les faits sociaux ne sont pas des choses (1946), Sociologie 
du communisme (1949), La guerre en question (1957), Politique en con- 
naissance de cause (1958). 


R. BRUCE MOODY (1933, Flushing, New York, USA). Grew up in 
New York; educated at Yale and Columbia Universities. Served in the 
US army in Korea from 1953-55. Has worked as an actor in New York, 
and presently works in the mail room at MCA. This is his first published 
work. 


WILLA MUIR (1890, Scotland). 1918-19 Vice-Principal of a Training 
College. 1919 married Edwin Muir, with whom she travelled widely. 


Best known for her translations from German, particularly the works 
of Kafka. 


SEAN O’CRIADAIN (1929, County Cork, Ireland). Lived in Ireland 


until 1957; mow lives in Rome. Previously has had poet blished 
in England, Ireland, and the U.S. : PT Tu 


LUCIO PICCOLO (1902, Sicily, Italy). Cousin, on his maternal side, 
of Giuseppe Tomasi di Lampedusa, author of Il Gattopardo. Several of 
his poems, published in a semi-private plaquette in 1953, immediately at- 
tracted the attention of Eugenio Montale; and in fact the preface to Canti 
barocchi, published by Mondadori several years later, is by Montale. 
Piccolo lives currently at Capo d’Orlando, near Messina. 
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ENZO SICILIANO (1934, Rome, Italy). Took his degree in philo- 
sophy; is currently a university instructor and teaches in a high school. 
Beside an Anthology of the magazine Solaria he is the author of several 
translations of English works: The Outsider by Colin Wilson, and Tarr 
by Wyndham Lewis. He has had poetry and stories published in several 
magazines: Paragone, Palatina and Tempo Presente. 


FRANCESCO TENTORI (1924, Rome, Italy). Studied literature at the 
University of Rome. Took his degree with a thesis on Spanish poetry 
of the twentieth century, which has remained his field of study. He lived 
two years in Spain where he established contact with the outstanding poets 
and men of letters. Has traveled in Europe, the United States, and Mexico. 
Has published the following books of poetry: 1 destini, Roma, 1949; Dia- 
rio, Milano, 1956. To be published presently: Lettere a Vilna e altre 
poesie, ed. Vallecchi, Firenze. 


SONJIA URSETH (1938, Richland, Washington, USA). Is a senior 
at the University of Washington, in Seattle, where she is majoring in 
English. These stories are her first published works. 


Denis Devlin, Irish Ambassador to Italy and beloved con- 
tributor to BOTTEGHE OSCURE, died in Ireland on August 
21, 1959, to the great loss of all who knew him. 
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COMPLETE SETS OF BOTTEGHE OSCURE 


A complete set of the first ten years of Botteghe Oscure is available 
from Hamish Hamilton, Ltd. 90 Great Russell Street, London W. C. 1, 
England or from the offices of the Review. 


BOUND COPIES 


In response to many requests the Review is now able to offer bound 
copies of new or old numbers at $ 1.50 (post included) added to the 
price of each volume. These bindings are sturdy and handsome half- 
cloth bindings, with Italian paper sides, supplied in any color preferred. 
Address all enquiries directly to the office of the Review. 

(The English distributor, Hamish Hamilton, Ltd., will also supply 
bound copies). 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Manuscripts should be sent to The Editor, via delle Botteghe Oscu- 
re 32, Roma. They will be returned only if accompanied by a self. 
addressed envelope and requisite number of International Postal Reply 
Coupons, available in Post Offices in all countries of the Universal Postal 
Union. po Nor send cash, stamps, checks, or money orders. 


Writers are requested to print name and address clearly on first page 
of every manuscript, and to number the pages. It is strongly urged that 
name or initials of the writer appear on each page of poetry manuscript. 
It would be of great assistance if each writer could append to his manu- 
script a brief biographical notice, giving the date, place, and country 
of birth; along with briefest facts on his education, travels, and publi- 
cations. 


SALE 


Botteghe Oscure appears twice a year, in Spring and Autumn, at the 
following prices: 


U.S.A. Great Britain France Italy 


Single issue: $ 3.00 Ls. 1.00 1500 fr. 1800 lire 


FINITO DI STAMPARE NEL SETTEMBRE MCMLIX 
NELLO STABILIMENTO DI TIVOLI DELL'ISTITUTO 


GRAFICO TIBERINO (ROMA - VIA GAETA, 14) 


PRINTED IN ITALY 


Particolare di una raffineria del gruppo E.N.L vista 
dal pittore Emilio Vedova. 

Detail of a refinery of the E.N.I. group as seen by 
the painter Emilio Vedova. 


